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The office of The Farm Journal is on Washington 
Square, Seventh Street below Locust. The Farm 
Journal is published monthly and is entered at the 
Philadelphia Post-office as Second-class matter, 
in accordance with the Postal Laws. 


Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 
swindles, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does. not devote one-half its space to telling how 
good the other half is. It is furnished to single 
subseribers 5 years for $1; to subscribers in 
Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign countries (ex- 
cept Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as we 
must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
politics, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


Fair Play 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their 
trade at the expense of our subscribers who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns ; 
but we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise, nor pay the debts of honest bank- 
Supts. This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint; that is, we 
must have notice within that time. Medical ad- 
vertisements positively refused. In all cases in 
writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” 








Gossamer threads of fairy weave, 

Spread across the spring’s first morn- 

ing ; 
Gay Aprilis, quaint conceit, 
Treads the earth on nimble feet,— 
Hardly can the world believe 

That such work is her adorning ; 
“Opening time,”’ the ancients say, 
Bursting buds proclaim the day. 

HuBErT J. DANCE. 

This is the month to get that straw- 
berry bed started. 

Clean up, fix up and brace up is a 
good spring motto. 

Tim says that April lst is just as good 
to start keeping accounts as the first of 
the year. The thing to do is to begin, 
no matter when. 

April 13th is to be observed as Liberty 
Bell Bird Day throughout the United 
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States. Cur Club started four years 
ago, and now has more than 750,000 
members. — 


The Coming of the Dogwood 


By Everett Maxwell 


’ 


I’ve waited long, but now at last they come, . 


A gleaming train beneath the forest green, 

And pitch their snow-white tents beside 
the stream, 

Content to dwell where sparkling waters 
run. 

Nor I alone have waited long to see 

Their coming sweet, nor I alone rejoice; 

The birds have waited, and the wilding 


The balmy wind with softly whisp’ring 
voice, 

And children, too, with eager, wistful gaze, 

To catch their gleam have sought thro’ 
forest ways. 


They come a-gleam and bank the woods 
with white, 
Like drifts of snow, extending far away. 
I’ll gaze upon their beauty day by day, 
Their loveliness recalling night by night. 
They come a-gleam, they steal thro’ pas- 
tures old, 
Along the streams their snow-white tents 
align. ‘ 
Blind be the eyes that can those blooms 
behold, 
Nor see the Power that wrought them is 
divine. 
When Peter Tumbledown butchered 
his hogs last fall he knocked two or three 
boards off the pen to let them out. 


When he brought home two young pigs 
in a box this spring he could not find 
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‘«Peace, peace to the world 
Is our motto unfurled, 
Though we shun not the field 
that is gory. 

At home or abroad, 
Fearing none but our God, 
We will carve our own pathway 

to glory.’’ 
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the boards, and while he was hunting 
for something to stop the gap in the 
pen, one of the pigs got away and in its 
haste to escape fell down an old quarry 
hole and broke its back. ‘‘Just my 
luck,’’ said Peter. 


City papers are doubling prices, and 
many magazines have increased their 
subscription rates. The Farm Journal’s 
paper bill has gone ’way up, also wages, 
and the cost of all materials we use. 
Our Folks can help ease the load greatly 
by renewing their subscriptions prompt- 
ly, so that no further notices need be 
sent them. Then, don’t forget our 
advertisers,—yours and ours. Many of 
them_have done business through The 
Farm Journal for thirty years and more, 
marching under the Fair Play banner. 
You can depend on them, sure. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 
No, 446 

A rather important industry that flour- 
ished for many years in these parts has 
in our day so declined that we seldom 
hear it mentioned. I refer to horse steal- 
ing that was for a long time the bane of 
farming communities. In those days it 
was no uncommon thing for a farmer on 
going to the barn in the morning to find 
his best horse gone and with it a saddle 
and bridle. Such a discovery was ex- 
tremely disagreeable and calculated to 
impress upon the mind of the owner the 
fact of the uncertainty of all things. 

The first move after the theft of a 
horse was to notify the members of the 
community organization, bearing some 
such title as, ‘‘The association for the 
detection of horse thieves and the re- 
covery of stolen property,’’ who, after 
a visit to the printer from whom was 
obtained handbills describing the stolen 
animal, and stating the amount of the 
reward to be paid for the recovery of 
the horse and the capture and conviction 
of the thief, rode off usually by twos in 
various directions, but particularly over 
the routes ordinarily taken by the thieves 
to the points outside the state where 
they could dispose of their booty and no 
questions asked. Meantime, whilst the 
machinery of the law was being lubri- 
cated and got in motion, the thief was 
clattering swiftly over the roads, and 


adding miles to his chance of safety 


with each hour’s delay in the pursuit. 
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If the thief had a few hours’ start be- 
fore daybreak overtook him the chance 
of his being apprehended was remote. 
Many a fine horse was thus spiritéd 
away and never heard of afterward. 

The decline in the business of horse 
stealing in this region can be attributed 
to the same cause that has made many 
another calling archaic—the march of 
improvement. The telephone and the 
automobile have rendered it practically 
impossible for the horse thief to make 
his get-away. The telephone makes it 
easy to warn everybody for miles ahead 
of the fleeing thief, while an automobile 
going at forty or fifty miles an hour 
would speedily overtake the culprit, once 
the right clue were picked up. 

However, I did not have in mind the 
mere sordid outlines of the horse-steal- 
ing business when I began to write this 
letter. In almost every question .the 
human equation involved becomes the 
chief point of interest. The majority 
of horse-stealing episodes were replete 
with ‘tales of the movements of the 
thief both -before and after the crime. 
How he hid in a vacant stall or ‘under 
the hay in a dark corner in the ‘entry 
awaiting the auspicious moment; of 
how he appeased the watch-dog, «and 
what-not. It:did not add tothe pleasure 
er comfort of the small boy to hear 
these details repeated every time a horse 
was missing from the neighborhoed. At 
the best of times the dark recesses of 
the barn were spooky places after dark, 
and following a horse theft in the neigh- 
borhood they became to the timid boy 
places of terror. 

After the lapse of all these years I 
sometimes shudder when I recall my 
first dreadful fright. I was not much 
more than twelve at the time, and it was 
already dusk by the time I got home 
from school on a short December day. 
As not infrequently happened the hired 
man had failed to turn up on Monday 
morning, and it fell to me to do the 
chores after I came from school. Hay 
being needed for the horses, I climbed 
the funnel to the mow, felt around in 
the darkness for the fork, and nervously 
began to pitch hay down the funnel, 
when suddenly out of the gloom came a 
voice saying, ‘‘ Hey, there, don’t stick 
me with that fork !’’ My heart seemed 
to stop, and for an instant I was abso- 
lutely paralyzed with fear; then I ‘slid 
down upon the hay in the entry, threw 
what little there was into the mangers, 
and scuttled to the house all in a nervous 
tremble. I had heard of people whose 
hair had suddenly turned white from 


fright, and I half expected to find that ° 


mine had so changed. Of course ‘I was 
ashamed to tell the family that I had 
been frightened by a ‘‘straggler,’’ as 
these nomads were termed before the 
invention of the word ‘‘tramp’’; but 
for months ‘afterward I was terrorized 
every time I went to the barn after 
nightfall. If I had confessed my fears 
I would have been laughed at, and so 
pride kept me silent. But mother intui- 
tively knew, and often she slipped from 
the house, and with a lantern accom- 
panied me to the barn on a pretext of 
wanting to make sure that the calves 
were in their right stalls. 

My father, in common with most of 
his generation, held to the Spartan idea 
that to toughen and harden a boy by 
-Inuring him early to danger was the only 
“way to make him brave and courageous, 
and that any softer course of treatment 
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was sure to breed a mollycoddle. Ihave 
never held to that doctrine. There is 
nothing that goes to my heart like the 
wail of a little child, and I have a deep 
feeling for the sorrows and griefs of 
youth. Want of consideration for their 
troubles tends to make children callous 
and to harden their nature. Let us by 
our sympathy keep these young souls 
sensitive as long as we can. The hard 


places will be reached soon enough. 


Indiana 
[There are more than 150,000 of Our Folks in 
Indiana. This poem is for them and Indiana’s sons 
and daughters who may live elsewhere. If you 
like the poem, drop a line to the Editor and say 
so. If you have a better poem typical of your 
state, let him see it. Next month the Editor will 
pay his respects to Massachusetts.] 
Land of Rivers! Moving down 
Slow through forest, farm and town, 
With -her tributary streams, 
Beautiful in glooms and gleams, 
Flows the Wabash! Yonder, see, 
Sinking fathoms under ground, 
The Lost River, lost and found, 
From its grave beneath the plain 
Springing into life again. 
Land of Rivers! Hail to thee! 


Land of Forests! Wide thy vast 
Centennial oaks their shadows cast, 
In whose gnarled and hollow trunks 
Hive the bees, like cloistered monks, 
Singing their low litany. 
Through the openings far and near 
Stalks, as through a park, the deer ; 
And «in autumn fiery red 
Glows the foliage overhead. 
Land of Forests! Hail to thee! 


Land of Meadows! Where the flowers 
On their dials count the hours, 
And the Jowland landscape breaks 
Into little sylvan lakes, 

Garlanded with shrub and tree. 
Where the corn for miles and miles 
Lifts its green, cathedral aisles, 

And the endless fields of wheat 
Ripen in the harvest heat. 
Land of Meadows! Hail to thee! 


Land of Hoosiers! Big and true 
From thy soil their genius grew ; 
Men of brains and men of parts, 
Women fair with gentle hearts, 
Hoosiers giad are all to be! 
Then thy poets, how they sing! 
And thy writers honor bring, 
And thy statesmen, men of might 
Hastening the civic light. 
Land of Hoosiers! Hail to thee! 
ANONYMOUS. 


Random Shots 

By Walt Mason 
I shot an arrow into the air, it fell 
in the distance, I know not where, till a 
neighbor said that it killed his calf, and 
I had to pay him six and 
a half ($6.50). I bought 
some poison to slay some 
rats,-a neighbor swore 
that it killed his cats; 
. and rather than argue 
# across the fence, I paid 
him four dollars and fifty 
cents ($4.50). One night 
I set sailing a toy balloon, and hoped it 
would soar till it reached the moon; 
but the candle fell out on a farmer’s 
straw, and he said I must settle or go 
to law. And that is the way with the 
random shot ; it never hits in the proper 
spot ; and the joke you spring, that you 
think so smart, may leave a wound in 


some fellow’s heart. 
{Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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Moving Pictures in the Country 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholizer, 
Sec’y of the Penna. State Board of Censors 

The moving picture is about twenty 
years old, but it is only in the past five 
years that it has made its greatest 
strides forward in interest and import- 
ance. The industry is now the fifth, 
some say the fourth, in the country. 
Millions upon millions of dollars are in- 
vested in it. Southern California is 
filled with studios. On the roads, the 
hills and the beaches around Los Angeles 
you meet men and women in strange 
clothes going hither and thither to be 
photographed for the picture plays. 
There the sun shines every day, the air 
is clear and the conditions in all ways 
are perfect for taking the pictures. 
Therefore it is that at least seventy-five 
per cent. of all pictures which are made’ 
anywhere in the United States come 
from.-what-iscalled the Los Angeles 
district. 

But as the business has grown the 
manufacturers have reached out farther 
and farther.to get new subjects. Every 
one who now goes to the ‘‘movies”’ 
says that they deal too much with crime. 
Too many of the scenarios or plots of 
the pictures concern robbery, murder, 
suicide and low life. There is too much 
smoking’ and drinking in them; too often 
the pictures deal with vileness and the 
use of opium, morphine and other drugs. 
The makers say that they are teaching 
us moral lessons, when they are really 
only trying to appeal to some improper 
curiosity, and to entice people, espe- 
cially boys and girls, inté the little five 
and ten cent theaters. 

The competition among the moving 
picturé.men is-now so great that they 
have become too bold and are going 
too far in order to make money, and 
that is the reason why some states and 
cities have provided for censors to look 
at the pictures before they are shown. 
These censors decide what is and what 
is not fit for the people tosee. Parents 
wish this done on account of their chil- 
dren. Every one wishes it to be done 
for the protection of society as a whole. 
Many crimes have been traced back to 
moving pictures. Men get bad ideas 
ina ‘“‘movie’’ house. They learn how 
to open a safe, to pick a pocket and 
kill men without being found out. 
They learn how to escape the police and 
to break out of jail. Keepers of peni- 
tentiaries say prisoners often tell them 
that their downfall began through look- 
ing at moving pictures. 

The comedy, too, is very often bad 
and children are harmed by seeing vul- 
gar things. The manufacturers are not 
careful. They seem to try to show silly, 
gross people doing what they ought not 
to do in order to make boys and girls 
laugh. Thus children acquire customs 
and manners which make them trouble- 
some at home and in school. The 
‘‘movie’’ has had a great deal to do 
with the change in the behavior of our 
young people in America. 

The censors are trying to make the 
funny moving picture cleaner and nicer, 
and they are trying to take crime and 
the ugly, low scenes out of the plays 
and melodramas; but there are not 
enough censors. At the present time 
only: four states have them—Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Kansas and Maryland ; and 
several cities, such as Chicago, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore., Camden, 

[Continued on page 280° 
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DAIRY AND STOCK 


Horse swapping is not so much a 
business as it is a disease. 


Darwin’s theory of the survival of the 
fittest should be rigidly applied to the 
breeding of dairy cattle. 


' Those who predict the final disappear- 
ance of the horse are hereby forewarned 
that the sheep are disappearing at a 
much more alarming rate than are our 
equine friends. 


Feminine Dairy Wisdom 
By Dorothy Tucker 

The cream from different breeds of 
cows does not churn alike. 

The fat globules in the milk of a Jer- 
sey or a Guernsey 
cow are larger 
than those of other 
breeds, and conse- 
quently break 
more easily. 

If the milk and 
cream containing 
large fat globules 
and milk contain- 
ing small fat glob- 
ules are mixed, 
there will be a loss 
in the churning. 

Skim - milk has 
all the protein of 
the new milk, the 
muscle and tissue 
builder. 

Supply the fat 
with flaxseed jelly, 
at a-less cost than 
the cream in new 
milk. 

The calves will 
begin to eat bright 
clover hay at two 
weeks of age. Give 
them little bright 
locks of clover hay 
every day. Give 
them what they 
will eat clean. 

The strainer has never been made that 
would take a bad smell out of milk. 
Keep it out by marching to the door 
with your pailful as soon as you get it. 
That’s the only sure way. 

A bleating calf within sound of the 
mother will worry more milk out of 
her than you can feed in. If you possi- 
bly can, put the calf so far away that 
the cow won’t hear it. If you can’t, 
make that calf so comfortable that it 
will not be bawling all the time. 
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such a record. 


Mutton Chops 
(Both rare and well done) 


There is a lot of money in the early 
lambs if they are kept growing from 
the start. Oats and wheat bran will 
keep them growing fast. 

Keep the ewes up to full milk flow by 
good feeding. 

Arrange the lamb creep where the 
lambs can go for extra feed. Coax them 
to eat all they will as early as possible. 

A small quantity only should be put in 
the trough so they will eat it up clean. 
Keep it replenished. 

A little watchful care will enable the 
flockmaster to keep a fresh supply of 
grain in the trough. 

Separate the ewes and ‘their lambs 
from the main flock. A hurdle can be 


_ used for this pu 


rpose. 
The ewes with lambs should be fed 
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stronger than the ewes that have not 
yet had their lambs. 

Every little attention is money in the 
pocket. Sheep are very susceptible to 
tender care and fussing, and it pays, 
and pays big. 

It is a hard tug on ewes to suckle 
lambs almost as big as themselves. Sepa- 
rate them before the lambs are too big. 

Only one thing better than a good 
sheep—a better one. 

Set your mind on having a nice wether 
for your own meat. No finer meat in the 
world. 

The sweetest mutton ever made was 
from feeding barley with plenty of grass 
and hay. 

The finer clover is in leaf and stem, 


the better sheep like it. That is why 
alfalfa and alsike are in such favor. 

The wool a sheep bears will pay its 
way on the farm. 


Horse Talk 
By Tim » 
As the heavy spring work comes on, 


the work teams should be fed and cared ts 


for in the most careful way. 

To increase the efficiency of the farm 
team means dollars in the pocket of the 
farmer. 

The best way to feed for efficiency is 


‘to cut the hay, sprinkle it with water 


and mix the ground grain ration with it. 

This ration is to be fed in the morn- 
ing; at noon, feed whole grain; at night, 
give the cut hay and ground ration, and 
a little long hay in the mangers for the 
horses to pick at if they want it. 

The hay can be soaked from one feed- 
ing to the next if desired. For old horses 
this is a good plan. 

Plan for a variety of horse feeds. Bar- 
ley is an excellent grain for a horse; also 
peas. These, of course, should be crushed 
before feeding. 

If the breeding mare is inclined to have 
too little milk, feed her for a month or 
six weeks before foaliag, with this end 
in view. Give her clover-hay, wheat 
bran, oats afd carrots. Be sure that 
she has exercise in the open air every 


Take off your hat to the queen of the dairy world, the Holstein cow, ‘‘ Segis 
Fayne Johanna.’’ She is eight years old, weighs 1,450 pounds, and produced 
50.68 pounds of butter in seven consecutive days. For several days she pro- 
duced more than fifty quarts of milk a day. No other cow has so far made Stands us in hand 

Her home is at Pine Grove Farms, Elma Center, N. Y. 
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day. She should spend the warm part 
of every day in a sheltered yard. 

Light work will not injure her, but 
comparatively few men have sufficient 
judgment to work a valuable breeding 
mare with safety. 

LCon’t give the breeding mare corn. 


Bristles 
By George 

If kept right, hogs are not apt to have 
much the matter with them. Good feed, 
a dry, warm place to stay, and a kind 
master, and you may leave the hog 
medicine down at the store. 

There is not so much call for very fat 
pork as there was a few years ago. 
Sensible, too. The streak of lean ought 
to be a good thick 
one. 

How much does 
it cost you to get 
a pound of pork ? 
Figure on that a 
little ; it will pay. 

Not one farmer 
out of a thousand 
ever puts his hog 
on the scales until 
after he has ceased 


becomes cold pork. 
That is why so few 
really know how 
much it costs to 
make pork, But it 
would pay to weigh 
or measure feed 
and let the scales 
set you right on 
matters of cost of 
production. 
England has al- 
ways been a good 
buyer for this 
country. It will no 
doubt be so for a 
good many years. 


to find out what 
our neighbors over 
the sea like best, fat or lean, heavy or 


. medium, hogs. 


Notes and Queries 
If there are vermin on the cattle and 
horses, get rid of the pests at once, and at 
the same time remove the cause by driv- 
ing the chickens that roost in and about 
the stables from their snug quarters. 


Health and wealth in stables with 
pure air everywhere. 

A pair of good shears is a handy thing 
to have down at the barn. 


It is all right to divide the calves with 
the boys, but don’t forget to divide the 
proceeds of the sales, too. 


Many hog pens harbor more rats than 
they do hogs. Clean ’em out—the rats 
—and give the hogs a better chance. 

There are more, good cows in this 
country to-day than at any previous 
period, but there is still room for im- 
provement. ‘‘ From better unto best ”’ 
should be the dairyman’s motto. 


Interest in the milch goat persists, 
and this novel dairy animal is growing 
in favor. Contrary to a popular impres- 
sion, however, a goat can not subsist 
entirely upon what it gets by foraging. 

The dumb animals can not tell the lo- 
cation of their pains ; but in most cases 
the disorder is attended with certain 
symptoms which are readily understood 


to be a hog and 
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by those who have made a study of the 
diseases of animals. The most impor- 
tant thing in connection with raising 
animals is to keep them well, and next 
in importance is to know what to do 
when they ‘‘ go off their feed.’’ The 
Biggle Books contain important infor- 
mation on the subject of prevention and 
cure. The live stock set, consisting of 
the Biggle Horse, Cow, Swine and ret 
Books, sent to any address, postpai 
for $2. Any single volume, 50 cents. 


Here is an illustration of ‘‘ Penshurst 
Mischief Maker,’’ the two-year-old Ayr- 
shire bull which recently sold for $6,000. 
He is owned by G. B. Schley, of Far 
Hills, N. J., and was raised at Penshurst 
Farms, Narberth, Pa 

The reason he brought this tremen- 
dous price was that he had a remarkable 

















The $6,000 Ayrshire bull 


pedigree, and no doubt will hand down 
some of the gualities of his ancestors. 

His dam, ‘‘Garclaugh May Mischief,’’ 
is the queen of the Ayrshire world ; she 
= roduced 25,329 pounds of milk in a year. 

anddam on his sire’s side is “ Au- 
oan rain Brown Kate 4th,’’ with a 
record of 1,080 pounds of butter in a 
year, ‘and the second leading Ayrshire 
cow in the United States. 

Very few can afford to buy an animal 
like this, and he is only put in here to 
give the Editor a chance to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
Breed to Scrub Bulls!’’ 


Observe the intelligence of cows or 
sheep that must graze on a steep hill- 
side, how they eh a series of parallel 
paths, level and just far enough apart 
so they can graze at ease over all the 
strip of ground between them. When 
one of them comes to the end it steps 
on the next path above, and so on until 
the whole hill is grazed over. 


The hog has numerous enemies, among 
the worst of which are parasites. The 
hog-louse is the most common of these 
pests and it might also be said it is also 
the easiest to get rid of. Medicated or 
crude oil will drive out lice, and at their 
first appearance every hog raiser should 
get busy without delay. If you have a 

ozen or more hogs it will pay you to 
get a hog oiler for opp plying the oil, 
as this rmits the hog to rub the 
oil directly into the itchy, lousy parts, 
without any trouble to you. Don’t let 
your hogs keep rubbing away their flesh 
and your profits on every fence rail, post, 
tree, etc., and put themselves in a phy- 
sical condition to fall easy victims to 
the germs of cholera and other scourges. 
One hog oiler to every twenty to thirty 
hogs will relieve them from the tor- 
ments of lice, and will prove the best 
investment a hog raiser could make. 


When sheep are placed on rape, clover 
or alfalfa pasture, bloating is liable to 
oceur. To prevent bloating the Penn- 

— State College recommends that 

eep be accustomed gradually to the 
forage crop. They should be pronet on 
blue-grass in the morning until the dew 
is off the forage, and then placed on the 
latter for one hour, the time being gradu- 





. 











ally increased until at the end of five days 
they may be kept on forage without 
danger. It is desirable to have a for 


The Challenge Churn 


makes butter in 5 minutes. Gets ALR butter out. Satis- 
guaranteed, Over 200,000 users. Free trial offer. 


‘the faction 
crop andordinary pasture availableat the | Send for free illustrated catalog. Agents wanted. 


same time. When bloat sy mptoms are 
not onnege erated, one pinto 
e case of lambs, and one quart 
in the case of sheep, will bring relief. 
In exaggerated cases it is necessary to 
make an incision into the rumen in which 
the gasis present. This incision should be 
made high on the left side of the sheep, 


milk, in t 


below the loin. 


strument for the purpose. A disinfected 
knife blade three inches — will do. 


THE MASON MFG.CO., Dept.J, CANTON, OHIO 
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DANA’S EAR LABELS 
Are stamped with any name or address with wo 
ay They save loss and confusion. Send for 
c. m DANA, 60 Main Street, West Lebanon, N, H 





warm cow’s 





A trocar is the best in- 








ERSEY Catile, Chester White Pigs, 1 Lincoln Sheep. Write for 
circular. Edw. Walter, Dept. F, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa, 


OLLINS JERSEY REDS 


the best 





geo. OFFERING of Large Yorkshire sows & boars 
18 to 20 weeks old. P. J. Cogswell, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Pigs is Pigs” jersey Hols: \N pigs. 


red cent invested 





0 I e and Chester White Bears. Bred gilts. Young 
° stock a specialty. No kin. 
Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Selota, Ilinois, 


Prolific large kind. 





Buy a a Guernsey B 
ive that -_ color to the 
rite for our descriptive 


Am. Guernsey Cattle Club, Bex Petesbore, N. H. 


fis daughters. 


375 |bs.1n 
He will double the eM felildals 


production in your 
ets of 


-OLLINS 6® 
SE.) 








‘ 
“ROUGH ON RATS” gus.NSls ster Buc: 


—— y tego Chipmunks We Weasel 
The 


Hawks, ete. 


at and Stores. si 2 
Seonil fhe Used the World Over.” U: Smtaes 8. Gov't. 


Reugh on Rats Never F; 


Dogs, ’ 


Geo, 60c. 
Substitutes. 


original big producers 





FARMERS 


HANDY 


WACON 


poh — Ra 


Sa = 


EMPIRE MFG.CO. Be Box 352, Quincy, Itt, 


7 = Like This 














picture, vais Sietrates our low priced, large capacity machines. Bowl is a san- 
itary marvel and em jes 
Protects You. Besides wonderfully low prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


bd ether deiry is large or small. os of If yon have separator of any make to excha: mger 
er. 

lete, elaborate leteveotiog book on cream 

Western ‘pot Write catalog 





SS. Sent on Trial 
Cream 


SEPARATOR 


Thousands In Use eit um 








gre. 95. Skims warm or cold milk closely. 
akes thick or thincream. Different from 


all our latest improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee 


do not £ 


chly illustrated catalog, sent on soquest, 3 a pest 
separators. 


‘or and see our big money saving ian aan. 















x WEST CHESTER, PA., 
en Sharples Separator Co., oi. San Francisco 
RRR STE gcap. eng cytes aee Uoe 


SHARPLES 


9 Ul om gle). bad of —§ 4 ©) 
CreAM SEPARATOR 


The wonderful Sharples Suction-feed varies the I 
milk feed when the speed varies, and therefore 
skims clean at any speed. Every separator 
except Sharples must ce turned at exactly the 
ed stamped on the crank—or you lose consider- 
: le cream. Furthermore, Sharples is 





—the only separator that delivers cream of unchang- 
ing thickness—at all speeds. 


—the only separator you can turn faster and finish 
skimming quicker. 


—the only separator with just one piece in the bowl * 
—easy to clean, no discs: 


—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and e 
once-a-month oiling system. ® 


Write for catalog today to Dept. J. 


Branches at; e 
Toronto 
Ca 





Sharples Milkers—used on over 300,000 cows daily 
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Important Freight-Rate Decision 
Relating to shipments of breeding animals 


OVERNING the shipment of breed- 
ing animals in than car-load 
lotsin the official classification ter- 

ritory east of Chicago and north of the 
Ohio river, an important decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission went 
into force December 1, 1916. Since that 
time stallions can be shi at a weight 
of 3,000 pounds instead of 7,000; or- 
i horses at a weight of 2,000 
instead of 5,000; bulls at a 
weight of 2,000 pounds instead of 
5,000; mare and colt or cow and calf at 
a weight of 2,500 pounds instead of 
5,500. Other weights are scaled down 
in provertise, and the old weights are 
no longer in force, though instances are 
reported where agents have charged the 
old rates in violation of this decision. 
Any shipper who is overcharged since 
ruling went into effect on December 1, 
1916, can recover the excess by demand 
upon the railroad company agent mak- 
ing the overcharge, as heavy penalties 
are provided for violations of the law. 

The attention of live-stock breeders in 
all parts of the United States is called to 
the fact that the furnishing of attend- 
ants with shipments of live stock is now 
left with the shipper, and no railroad has 
authority to require an attendant with 
shipments of live stock in less than car- 
load lots. 

Shippers in all parts of the United 
States are advised that animals may be 
shipped at their true values, in the case 
of valuable breeding animals, by the 
payment of a slight increase in rate. 





My Little Kerry Cow 
By Lydia M. D. O’Neitl 
[The Kerry cow comes from the west of Ireland. 

It is to the cow world what the Shetland pony is 

to the horse world. The illustration showing a 

full-grown cow standing beside a man, gives 

you an idea of its size. Most Kerries are black. 

There are a number of herds in the United 

States.—Eprror.] 

Of all the kinds of cattle 
That ever I have seen, 

The handsome, slick, red Devon, 
Or the burly Aberdeen ; 

The Holstein and Dutch-Belted, 
And the Galloway, I vow 

There’s none of them so worthy 
As my little Kerry cow. 


I’ve seen the mighty Hereford 
The rustler.of the West; 

The handsome, gentle Jersey, 
By many thought the best ; 

The Brown Swiss and the Shorthorn, 
But I will tell you now, 

There’s none so good and graceful 
As my little Kerry cow. 


The Ayrshire is a beauty, 
She really is a queen ; 
The Guernsey cow is just as fine 
As any ever seen. 
But for hustling, milking, rustling, 
I want to tell you now, 
She’ll lead them all a merry dance— 
- . My little Kerry.cow lori. ar Sacty 












































‘Seo the Difference 


BETWEEN THE 


NEW DE LAVAL 


AND OTHER 


CREAM SEPARATORS 





OU can see the difference between a NEW DE 
LAVAL and any other cream separator right 
away. 


And five minutes spent in comparing the bowl con- 
struction, the size, material and finish of all the 
working parts, the manner of oiling, the tinware and 
the frames, will sufrely convince you of the superiority 
of De Laval construction and workmanship. 


‘ hen if you goa step farther and turn the cranks of the 
two machines side by side for fifteen minutes, running milk or 
water through the bowl, you will see still more difference. 


And if you will run the two machines side by side in prac- 
tical use, as any De Laval nt will be glad to have you do— 
the De Laval one day and the other machine the next— 
for a couple of weeks, you will see still 
greater difference in the work of the two 
machines. 


There is a De Laval agent near you who will be 
glad to explain all the improvements and ad- 
vantages of the NEW De val, and who will 
set start a machine for you on your farm and 
let you prove the difference for yourself. 












Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at 
once? If you do not know him, write to the 
nearest office for any desired information. 


New Catalog will be mailed upon request 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 



























AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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A Silo on Every Farm 
Makes profitable winter dairying possible 


F there is anything a farmer is justi- 
fied in going into debt for it is a silo. 
No implement will pay for itself so 

quickly as the silo. The question, Will 
it pay? is no longer debatable. With 
a dairy of twenty cows it will pay for 
itself in two winters’ feeding. The only 
questions nowadays are, How can I get 
one? What kind shall I get? Where 
shall I putit, and how shall I pay for it? 


Some months ago a vigorous move- | 
ment was started in the fruit district of 


Western New York with the slogan, 


‘*A Silo on Every Farm.’’ Wideawake | 


fruit farmers had found that dairying 


filled a unique and profitable place in | 
And modern | 
dairying is not profitably possible with- | 


their farming system. 


out a silo. 


An acre of corn made into good silage ‘| 


has about forty per cent. greater feed- 


ing value than when fed as crib corn | 


and dry fodder. 
Cows need succulent feed during the 
winter months and silage furnishes it in 








Hollow tile bo One of two on the 
farm of W. W. Washburn, Indiana 


convenient, economical form. . Steers 
and lambs make faster and cheaper 
gains when silage is part of the ration. 

There is a further urgent reason for 
erecting a silo this season—the prices of 
all feeds are unusually high and the sav- 
ing with silage is consequently greater 
than ever before. Wideawake bankers 
now recognize the silo as a wise invest- 
ment, and will usually gladly lend the 
necessary funds when need 

The first silos built were of the pit 
type, dug in the ground. It was soon 
found that the ensilage in these pit silos 
rapidly became moldy and unsuitable 
for feed. The silos first constructed above 
ground were of wood, being square in 
shape or eight sided; but they were 
not a success on account of the air 
pockets in the corners, which caused the 
silage to spoil. It was. not until the 
round stave silos, with hoops that could 
be tightened or loosened as the silo 
swelled or shrunk, were put on the 
market, that silos "became a practical 
success. 

The expense of wood silos depends on 
whether they are made of long-leaf 


— weer nae Oregon fir, spruce or red- - 


e latter are the most expensive. 

oe silo ten feet in diameter is the best 
size for from twelve to fourteen head of 
cattle, as enough silage is taken out 
each day to keep it fresh. This is a 
very important point. A silo twenty 
feet in diameter would require a herd of 
from thirty-five to forty head of cattle 
to eat enough off each day to keep the 
silage fresh. A silo ten feet in diameter 
-— eee feet high is the best size for 
all-sized herd. This will hold 
forty-six tons of ensilage, enough for 
eleven cows, each getting forty pounds 





a day, for 200 days, and allowing some 
for loss, 

The absolutely essential features about 
a good silo are: The walls must .be air 
and moisture proof, the inner surface 
must be smooth and am ory the 
walls must be strongly reinforced, and 
the doors must be air- fight. 

There are five kinds of silos on the 
market, those made of wood, solid ce- 
ment, cement blocks, hollow tile and iron. 
, The wood silo was the first commerci- 
ally introduced and has been greatly 





ARGE breed of Registered BERKSHIRE PIGS at Farmers’ 
Prices. Summit Farms, R. D. No. 8, Tankhannock, Pa. 





GUINEA PIGS 820. 'Gitrinsicer.tros ct, 


Breed Berkshire 


For large litters of husky, hustling pigs; for rapid 

mo. on ag yt feeds: and for easy fattening. 
prices on all the big markets 

quay meat and least 

cane of Up free booklet “Berkshire. 

." It points today wear to more hog money. 


American Berkshire Association 
&21E Monroe Street Springfield, Ml. 


Extra Profit 
Pex; Cow 


You can Go this too. come farm ers are mak- 
ing as high as ex yearly rcow us) 

the Minnetonna sate maker and ¢ selling their b hele barns 
to consumers instead of selling milk tocreameries. The 


MINNETONNA 


HOME CREAMERY 
“Makes Big Butter Profits” 


Itisa aneid be butter machine that mobos, works, 
moistens butter ready to wra = 
25 minutes dr less. The extra butter profit from 
cows pays foritinayear. Run by band or power. 




















EPARATOR 
ATISFACTION 


Satisfaction in a Separator 
means closest skim- roe 
ming; greatest capac- & 
ity for every dollar 

paid; durability; ease 

of operating and 

cleaning; and general 

all-around efficiency. 

You get allthis in the 





AT E N T WHAT YOU INVENT. It may 
be valuable. Write me. No 
attorney's fee wen | potent is allowed. Estab. 1882. 

**Inven sRtor 8 Guid REE. Srghe H. Hough, 
618 Loan & Trust Bidg., Woskionion Db Cc. 





Siinplest— Most 
Efficient Milker 


consider the HINMAN the simplest and most proviem: 
milking machineinuse. It certainty | solves the labor prob 
=¥o= — = — 48 cone — ed wi 


HINMAN MILKERS 


Sure Way to More Dairy Profits 


A 3-unit outfit costs less than pay and board of one 
man for six months. So simple in operation, a 
boy or girl can milk 18 to 25 cows an hour. 


No complicated pulsating mechanism—no air 
pipe lines—no vacuum tanks. Use any gas 


e OF gee EO te tric house HIN 
Big FREE Catalog. The 
Hinman Milking Machine Co. M R 
- rl 66-76 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N. Y. on aaa 
24,000 Sold Service dealers everywhere. suCccESsS” 


= 


























Ceiton aia 

: Meal Supplies 

. '* Protein at Half 
the Cost of Grain! 


Grain is too valuable to feed. At 
t prices, protein in oats costs 24c per 
b. In corn it costs 26c perlb, In pote yea a 


and in bran 15c. But cotton seed meal su 
digestible protein for 6c per 1b.—less than h. co 
cost of other feeds, The manure from stock fed 
cotton seed meal is worth $38.63 at present fertilizer 
ces. You get 80c worth of fertilizer with each 
lollar’s worth of feed. 
At average fertilizer prices the manure is worth $25 
per ton as compared with $7 for manure from oats 
and $6 for manure from corn, 
$1,172 More Profit From 40 Cows 
Experiments at the Georgia School of Agriculture 
showed $1,172.80 more profit per year on butter 
from 40 cows by using cotton seed meal and 5 
instead of silage, hay and mixed concentrates., 
A. M. Soule, President of the College, says: “The 
owner would <p double his profit Le using 
cotton seed meal and silage as com h using 
@ minimized ration of —— with hay ad ‘ibitum 
and a generous ration of mixed concentrates.” 
Saves $88 Worth of Corn and Hay 
“At average prices on each ton of cotton seed meal 
fed, the farmer saved $55.44 worth of corn and clover 
hay. ” At present } seen each ton saves $88.64. 
FREE -—Onr book of formulas for feeding cotton seed 
meal sent free upon request. Write nearest office, 
Publicity Bureau—Division N 
. Dallas, Tex. Atlanta, Ga, 
Columbia, S. C, Memphis, Tenn. 








Hen-Rest (“ To cool milk and cream in cans or bottles is not enough. You should first take) 
out animal and feed odors and stop the growth of bacteria or germs by using the 


Improved CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 


Creamery Men Demand It. 


AP a patrons bring better milk. Saves much 
more satisfied patrons. 


labor and makes 
No. 2~ 1 to i Cows . 
ae: 


Write today for folder. 
Live distributors, 
write. og saath ss 


Easy to Clean \ CHAMPION. 





Dairymen Stop Waste and Loss. 


six 
Geo het 7 aking cots ou proto of Dees s a pees 
$7 not afford to take # ¢ eS ae crea eas ealling, 


If we have no dealer near you, we will 
f east of 
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ONTINUOUS Door Front. 
Permanent Steel er Attached. 


Size 8x20 $ 78.95 
“10x24 113.20 
“ 12x26 145.35 


Other sizes in proportion. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO., 
Box 15, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWT ON’S Mer nest Distemper 
Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
heaves or money refunded. 








‘ The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE — 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. “Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CC., TOLEDO, OHIO 




























WHEN you order a King System we 

i; assume ss ney nega of secur- 
|} ing proper ven on our 

|| Think of what this mean 
\}) lieved of costly experiment — you ate 
‘|| suveof results and you know beforehand 
| exactly what the entire system will cost: 
‘fi Frequently we have removed systems 
| which cost considerably more than the 
}) King System which replaced them. No 
|| one guaranteed these systems,while each 
King System is guaranteed. (Proper re- 
\}} sults or the purchase price returned.) 

| Write for our new book on barn ventila- 

|| tion with the 


_ KING... 


three units. The Ki 
Aenptore ta the toot abe the eet malt The foul i. 
air flues gun Seca ete inteies are the two. jj 
These units are made in t their 




































number and location vary pe the 
Shar alae Ge Sana cater ar of 
an rs) 
|) the King inginvere. as " 







| Get This Book FREE 
s | 





on can 
|| be used with or with- 
|}, out the King System. 















improved. In selecting a wood silo, the 
writer would go to the expense of having 
the staves made in one piece. This costs 
a little more. For instance, a ten by 
thirty two-piece stave silo is listed at 
$190, and $210 if each stave is thirty 
feet long. 

Cement silos, and silos made of hollow 
cement blocks have been used, but do 
not seem to be growing in favor. Every 
silo, however, no matter of what nia- 
terial it is constructed, should have a 
solid foundation of masonry or cement, 
preferably cement. 

Seven or eight years ago silos began 
to be made of hollow tile, and are 
steadily gaining in popularity. The 
manufacturers claim they will last for 
generations, are wind and moisture 
proof and fireproof. 

Metal silos are being built and exten- 
sively exploited, being put up in sections 
all bolted together, the joints being 
filled up with suitable paste. The manu- 
facturers claim the work of erecting 
these silos is so simple that a farmer 
with ordinary judgment can put them 











A steel silo on the farm of Charles E. 
Craig, Michigan 


wp using the help on the farm. When 
e 


silo.is complete and erected, it re- 
sists the action of heat and cold, the 


walls being absolutely air-tight, and the 


silage will keep well; but there is no 
doubt that the silo of this type should 
be kept painted, particularly inside, 
where it might be eaten with rust. 
All varieties of silos have some good 
ints which some of the others do not 
ve. The Farm Journal knows no 
better-way than to advise getting cata- 
] of the different manufacturers 
whose announcements are in our adver- 
tising columns, and picking out the silo 
best adapted to your ——- and 
your neighborhood. ese catalogs 
aré filled with age facts, and much 
helpfal information, the result of many 
éars’ experience. Consultyour neigh- 
fs and. see what they have to say 
about the silos they have. 
‘No matter what silo you buy, you can 
et it with the assurance that it will 
ave some advantages, either in cost, 
looks, endurance, up-keep, or simplicity 
of construction, which some of the other 
silos do not have. 
Now is the time to buy silos. Almost 
all the manufacturers make a substantial 
discount for orders placed in the winter 


= || | or early spring, and considerable saving 


can be effected by placing your order 
now. One manufacturer tells us most 


of his orders are received in January. 


Almost all manufacturers will ‘make 
liberal’ terms to farmers who have not 
the ready cash to buy a silo afd. who 


may need the summer’s crops to help 


pay for it; but there is no one way in 
which The Farm Journal can be of more 


service to its readers than tourge every 
man who has a herd of ten cows or more, 
who is selling milk, making butter or 


yto.take. immediaty steps 


* 509 Indiana Building, 








pL 1 seems ail 


A SM A I I FARM in California will make you 
more money with less work 
You will live longer and better. Delightful climate. Rich 
soil. Low prices. Easy terms; Sure profits. Hospitable neigh- 
bors, roads, schools and churches. Write for our San 
Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free. C. L. Seagraves, Indws- 
trial Commiasioner, A.,T. & 8. F. By., 1984 Ry. Exch. ,Chicago 





Unadilla Silos /4 
Are Trustworthy) (= 


They preserve silage perfectly. Exclusive fea- 

tures which make them famous for simplicity, 
durability and convenience explained in well ¥ 
illustrated catalog. Send for early order diss BME 
counts and agency offer. 


DULLA SILO CO., Box, Unadilla, N.Y. 


tHE INDIANA SILO 


Fifty thousand are now in 
use on the finest farms in 
America. 
If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren~ 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 
The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 
a wheat and corn. 
Why not save money by 
contracting for your silo 
now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 
Let us send you our proposition—to con- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 
We atill have openings for a limit- 


ed number of farmer agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO, 
509 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA 
509 Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
r DES MOINES, IOWA 
509 Live Stock Exch. Bldg, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 














More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
Pare or use. is 
for Pamphlet Howto ranSaccose. 
eens Chea and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 1, Waukegan, Ill. 
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AILMENTS AND REMEDIES 


[Keep well" are words of more importance than 
“get well,” so suggestions will be freely given. here 
that will help to keep the farm animals in a healthy 
condition. We will answer and give advice by mail 
to Our Folks who are not accessible to a local 
veterinary adviser. Address, “Ailments and 
Remedies Department,” this office.] 


R. C. C. LIPP, of the South Dakota 
State College, makes the following 
suggestions for the treatment of 

sore shoulders on horses : 

The feet of no two persons are alike, 
consequently they can not wear the 
same shoes comfortably unless they are 
first adjusted by several days of prelimi- 
nary wear. During this period of ad- 
justment the wearer’s feet become 
tired, and blisters, callouses and corns 
may appear. Horses’ shoulders are like 
men’s feet in this respect. A horse 
wears a collar to-day that fits him, to- 
morrow one that is too small, and the 
next day one that is his size but does not 
conform to his shoulders. The result of 
such management is sore shoulders and 
necks that refuse to heal even with the 
diligent application of a never-failing 
cure. It follows, therefore, that the 
first requisite for the prevention of sore 
shoulders is a perfect-fitting collar. 

There are numerous remedies for sore 
shoulders that give satisfactory results, 
provided all other conditions are favor- 
able. The application of white lead 
ground in linseed-oil, the kind used for 
mixing paint, every evening after the 
collar is removed, has proved satisfac- 
tory. A lotion composed of six drams 
of lead acetate and the same quantity of 
zinc sulphate in one pint of water makes 
a satisfactory wash for sore necks. Ap- 
ply it three times a day. Oxide of zinc 
ointment is also very good applied sev- 
eral times daily. 

When any medical treatment is ap- 
plied, it must be remembered that good 


. ‘colt distemper. 


results follow only when the collars fit | 
perfectly, and are kept scrupulously 
clean on the bearing surface by daily 
washing, if necessary. 


Foot Notes 


A safe and effective treatment for | 
foot-rot is to mix one part of powdered | 
bluestone with one of lard and two of 
pine tar. This is to be applied to the 
affected feet after all loose and diseased 
horn has been removed by a sharp knife. 


If a horse’s kneecap slips out of place, 
we should tie the horse up short in a 
stall and blister the stifle-joint. The 
horse should be rested for a month after 
the blister is washed off, and if he is not 
all right then the blister should be re- 
peated. Use a mixture of two drams 
each of biniodide of mercury and pow- 
dered cantharides and three ounces of 
lard for the blistering. 


A bog-spavin is a distention of the 
capsular ligament of the hock-joint by 
synovia (joint oil), and chances of re- 
covery are poor and practically none if | 
the condition is due to infection of the 
navel at birth and consequent joint dis- 
ease. In a young growing colt it is 
well to cover the joint and puff with 
pine tar and let the animal run on 
grass. Renew the application when the 
tar has worn off. If lameness is pres- 
ent blistering should be done. 


An abscess filled with pus under the 
jaws is characteristic of strangles or 
’? A soft place prob- 
ably will be found about the center of 
the swelling, and if so. an opening should 
be made there to liberate the pus. 
After that keep the wound open to allow 
the pus to escape, and once daily inject 
a solution of one teaspoonful of coal-tar 
disinfeetant in a cupful of lukewarm 
water. If no.soft spotis found poultice 
the part with warm figxseed-meal until 
a soft spot forms. 
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Ensilage sweet and 
down to last ng I to —_ a ates | - 
ch: system every silo. 
ortek, Ma, and Roanoke, Va. Write for 
ECONOMY SILO & MFCG.CO. Dopt.. 
MINERAL"? 
over 


So 





MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Fistula 





Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfullytreated each year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 


Noexperience necessary; easy and sim- 

ple; just alittle attention every fifth day. 
Price $2 a 

Your money refunded if it fails, no: mat- 

ter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 

tory other treatment may have been. 
Write fora free 

VEST- 


which 
of 'ilastrations 


227 Union 


will valuefor theinformationit gives 
horses cattle. 192 pages, 
leatherette covers. 


Yards, Chicago, Ml. 
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Easier on sheep and you:~> 


Wool is too valuable in these high-price da 
any of it. Time is too valuable to waste any of it. 
slow, tedious, wasteful hand method. Adopt the perfect machine 
_On every sheep sheared you will secure 15% more wool and 
save tiresome work by abandoning the hand shears and using the 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Sheep Shearing Machine 


THIS Year at the Old Price 
The Stewartis the old reliable. For years it hassaved time and 
easily made extra money for sheep growers. By it the greater 
share of the world’s wool crop is sheared. So low in cost that 
even the grower of three or four head finds it a good investment. 
It gets all the wool that should come off, does away with sec- 
uality and 
AYS FOR 


way. 


ond cuts, insures the highest ble 
wool is money these days, QUICKLY 


Clipped Horses Work Better 


Clip off in the 


ter coat, 


j ‘ ’ 
that holds the heat seeat and dirt of thecelebrated Stew- | 
They'll be heal r, feel better, look better — ¥ Get from yo dealer 
TheStewartClip 
The Stewart Boering f red in the 
Clipping Machine - pe Ratan Bonk 
yy mech i , 3 ON REQUEST. 
ars, enc | Chicago Flexible 


to lose 


ive up the 


Price 
$11.50 


highest market price—and 
ITSELF. r 


It is the most ect hand 
rated shearing eee ever 





and clipping machines 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 


By A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


NFLAMMATION of the skin (erythe- 
ma), when simple and superficial, is 
seen in scratches, mud fever, cracked 

heels, frost-bites, stings, scalding, chaf- 
ing from harness, scalding from urine 
or pus, and is indicated by redness, heat, 
pain and swelling. Scratches is the 
term applied to erythema of the skin 
between the heels and fetlock unaccom- 
panied by constitutional disturbances. 

The condition is induced by washing 
without thorough drying, followed “by 
exposure to cold or drafts, and is most 
common in horses having white ‘‘stock- 
ings,’’ requiring frequent washing. It 
also is seen in draft horses having long 
hair (feather) on their legs. “When 
these parts are washed with soap and 
warm water, and not thoroughly dried by 
patient hand rubbing with sawdust, the 
skin tends to become inflamed. 

Simple erythema may develop into 
deeper seated disease, such as “grease.” 
In scratches the skin is red, c apped, 
cracked, hot, sore, swollen, may bieed 
or exude pus, and in chronic cases be- 
comes thickened, dry, hard, sealy and 
full of cracks. Simple erythema is not 
accompanied by a bad-smelling discharge. 

Keep the stable clean and well venti- 
lated. Reduce the grain ration. Feed 
mashes or roots to regulate the bowels, 
or give two tablespoonfuls of Glauber’s 
salts in the drinking water twice daily. 
Increase the dose, if necessary, until the 
desired effect follows, but do not cause 
scouring. Poultice the parts with hot 
flaxseed-meal. Smear carbolized vase- 
line on the poultice material. Stop poul- 
ticing in two or three days, when inflam- 
mation subsides. Then frequently app! 
an ointment composed of flowers of sul- 
phur, half an ounce; spirits of camphor, 
two drams ; lard, four ounces. 

In cases that do not respond readily 
to this treatment, use benzoated oxide 
of zinc ointment for a time, then the 
following, if necessary: Iodoform, one 
dram ; ‘tannic or gallic acid, two drams; 
lanolin or lard, one ounce. In old stand- 
ing cases,. characterized by thickened, 
dry, cracked skin and powdery condition 
of the hoof-horn at the heels, blister re- 

eatedly with a cantharidine ointment at 
intervals of three or four weeks. Make 
it a practise not to wash the legs during 
wintertime. Rub them with a straw 
wisp after work and brush thoroughly 
when dry. In chafing from harness, 
remove the cause. Have the harness 
fit and keep it clean and dry. Apply a 
powder, such as fullers’ earth, starch, 
equal parts of naphthalin and slaked 
lime, oxide of zinc, or stearate of zinc 
and balsam Peru. In scalding from pus, 
protect the skin with lanolin or vaseline. 

Irritation of the bladder is shown by 
frequent passage of a little urine of 
normal appearance and, in the mare, 
associa with much nervousness, tail 
switching, tendency to bolt and becom- 
ing worse during period of heat. Treat 
by cleansing the sheath of the horse, 
then rinse well with a solution of one 
ounce of alum or borax in a quart of 
soft water. Do not apply lard, grease 
or oil after washing. Give one and one- 
half pints of raw linseed-oil or one pint 
of castor-oil, Avoid moldy or otherwise 
damaged feed, badly ventilated, dirty 
stables, weedy pastures, and avoid the 
use of turpentine, saltpeter, resin or 
other diuretic medicines. Feed soft food 
and give flaxseed tea. Administer half 
a dram of fluid extract of belladonna 
leaves three times daily. Always place 
bedding under the horse or mare before 
and afterdriving to induce urination. In 
cases of switching, urinating, nervous 
mares,’ give bromide of potash in half- 
ounce doses twice a day when in heat, 

Stones, or calculi, are often found in 
the stomach, large intestines or small 





intestines, In the stomach they give 
rise to indigestion and depraved appetite; 
in the intestines, to stoppage or repeated 
attacks of colic. The stones are usually 
of lime substance and form in concen- 
tric rings around a nail, stone, piece of 
wood or other foreign body, and may 
attain a large size. Some calculi are 
composed of hair, dust or the fine fibers 
of oats or clover. Their presence may 
be suspected but can not be confidently 
diagnosed. In rare instances they may 
be removed by manipulation by way of 
the rectum. A physie or hypodermic 
dose of eserine sulphate sometimes dis- 
lodges them, but special treatment, 
apart from that suggested by constipa- 
tion and pain, need not be given. 








(youeatus's CAUSTIC BALSAM applied imme- 
J diately after ises or cuts, is a perfect an- 
tiseptic, soothing and healing. Try it when occasion 
requires, An absolutely safe, external remedy for the 

body or animal. Write Lawrence- WILLIAMS Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special information desired. 








FOR SPRING BUILDING (& REPAIRING) INSIST 
ON GENUINE TIDE-WATER TRADE-MARKED 


Lumber, Because It’s the “Wood Eternal” 


Best for Silos, Barns, Sheds, Fences, &c. 

















a . Write ~ special proposition 
* no’ 
ont pea PRL describing fully this great offer. 
THE BALTIM 











YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 
A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
or THOROUGHPIN, but 






A BSORBINE 


RADE MARK REG.U 





will clean them off without lay- 
ing up your horse. Does not 
* blister or remove the hair. 
Absorbine penetrates quickly and 
is healing, cooling and soothing— 
strengthens and invigorates tired, 
lame muscles and tendons—allays 
pain and inflammation — reduces 
soreness and lameness. 
Mr, Grant Simes, Circleville, Ohio, writes : ‘‘My horse 
had a bog spavin and ‘thoroughpin," both, and one 
bottle of Absorbine made him sound as a dollar. I 
cannot recommend Absorbine too highly.’’ 
Send {for free horse book F 


which gives valuable information about the care of 
horses and cattle. It is well worth having, and is yours 
for the asking, without expense or obligation. 
Absorbine, $2.00 a bottle at druggists 
or postpaid. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F., 153 Temple St» Springheld, Mass. 














ILLIAMSONS LIGHTNING HEALING POWDER. 
Sprinkle Necks under CollarTwice PerWeek Prevents Galled 
Sores Starting. Three Applications Cure Galled Sores or Dealer 
Refunds Money. Price 50c. Jobbers Supply Dealers. Guaranteed. 
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Work Him and Cure Him 
par vation dohiy it a TI en, pions ae 


SAVE-The-HORSE 
ists cum "OUR FREE BOOK feces 21 noon? at 
comericg treating every Tnown lamence. It’s a “mind 
wak ADVICE all FREE. —— 

Keep a bottle of Save-The-Horse on hand for 

cheapest Horse Insurance, 


emergency—it is the 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 21 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 


Druggists Everywhere sell Save-The-Herse with CONTRACE 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 
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DISINFECTANT “< 
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Guard Against 
Disease! 


Keep the air pure, keep animal 
skins clean and free from lice, 
give your animals healthy living 
quarters and you’ll have little to 

ear from contagious diseases. 


Dr. Hess Dip 


and Disinfectant 
Establishes Health Conditions 


Astandard dip for sheng send and ticks, 
kills lice on alianimals. Use pee x 
all he yess round. Spray and sprinkle 
freel ut stables, pens, yards and use 
about the house in garbage cans, sinks, 
cesspools, etc., to keep down bad smells 


and destroy disease germs. 
gallon, Smaller packages as low as 25c 
3 an. Si. in Canada and the far’ West) 


Dr.Hess Chaser protects animals 
from flies. Makes cows quiet and restful. 
Does not discolor hair or blister. 


If not found at your dealer’s, address 
DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Ohio 
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Thousands of farmers 
N dealers, 25c, 





lame horse can’t give full service.. Relieve the bruised mus- 

cle, strained tendon or stiff joint with Sloan’s Liniment, 

quic netrates, You will find many other farm uses for it.’ 
indorse this universal relief for pains and aches. At all 

50c. $1.00 a bottle. The $1.00 bottle contains six times the 25c, size. 
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Live Stock Barn—Robbins & Sons, Horace, Ind. 


We could very properly tell you in 
this advertisement that we believe 
Goodyear Tires will serve you better 
than any others. 


And we could do it honestly, for that 
is our profound conviction: 


But we prefer that you get your 
information from less interested sources 
—from sources you know are unbiased, 
and uninfluenced by any consideration 
save the character of the tires themselves. 

We prefer that you get it from people 
right around you—from your neighbor, 
and the fellow farther up the road— 
from any of the motor car owners in 
your township. 


So we suggest that you ask any of 
these people what sort of service they 
are getting from the tires they use. 

Compare the results enjoyed by Good- 
year users as against those delivered 
users of other tires, and draw your own 
conclusions. 

Doubtless this suggestion awakens 
your astonishment. Manufacturers are 
not asa rule in the habit of recommend- 
ing indiscriminate and searching com- 
parisons of their product with others. 

But Goodyear fecommends it with 
supremest confidence. 


For we know that the materials and 





Hi 
TH 


— = ———_ 


Draw Your Own Conclusions 


makeup of this tire are of the highest 
and most efficient character it is possible 
to put in such a product. 


And we know that the skill and pre- 
cision of the men and machines in our 
factories are given without reserve to 
the unqualified goodness of this product. 


That it will serve far beyond ordinary 
capacities we feel with the deepest 
certainty. 

And supporting our belief is the fact 
that today Goodyear Tires are bought 
by more motorists than is any other 
brand. ‘These motorists would not buy 
Goodyear Tires, and continue to buy 
them, if they did not offer conspic- 
uously better value. 

When you come to Goodyear Tires, 
buy them from a Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer. There’s one near you, 
pledged to help you get bigger returns 
from your investment. 

He has Goodyear Tires in stock, 
and Goodyear Tubes. Better tubes— 
able to support the casing in its hardest 
work without faltering. 

He has Goodyear Tire-Saver Kits in 
stock, also. -Ask him about them, for 
your own good. They are a most 
important detail in tire conservation. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
By Michael K. Boyer 
The baby chick has the floor. 
The poultryman is judged by the con- 
dition of his stock. 
Learn a lesson of pa- 
tience from the broody 
hen. 
Even a hen knows her 
‘master’s voice.’’ 
Anybody can keep 
hens, but not everybody 
can have hens keep him. 
Economy is a factor in profitable poul- 
try keeping; but economy does not 
mean a saving of feed. 





Michael K. Boyer 


Editorial Observations 


Of late years an extensive business 
has sprung up in the United States in 
the sale of day-old chicks, fresh from 
the incubators. At first thought it 
might be argued that it is 
cheaper to buy baby chicks 
at twice the cost of eggs, 
than to buy the eggs and 
hatch them. So it is—if 
the buyer of chicks has 
a good brooder 
equipment so that 
upon the arrival of 
the youngsters 
they may be placed 
in snug quarters. 
Prior to the arrival 
of the chicks the 
brooder heat 
should be run up 
to about 90°, and 
kept up for about 
a week. 

Another impor- 
tant matter to be 
considered is the 
distance the chicks 
must travel. A new-born chick requires 
no food or water for two days, and there- 
fore the trip from the poultry breeder 
to the customer should not occupy more 
than that time, or there will be suffering. 

It must be remembered that day-old 
chicks are babies. Naturally they are 
weak, and the shaking up they get while 
en route is apt to tell on them when 
shipped a long distance. 

The illustration on this page is an ex- 
cellent likeness of chicks just hatched, 
that are not only strong but give 
evidence that they came from hardy 
parentage. 

Another illustration found on the next 
poultry page shows a flock of what 
might be termed baby ducks—they are 
about two weeks old, and are taking 
advantage of a tub that contains water. 
There is no doubt that there is nothing 
more cute than to watch these little 
tots paddling in water, and yet there is 
nothing more dangerous for them. Un- 
til ducklings shed their down and grow 
their real feathers, they should not be 
allowed near bathing water. Cramp 
and death are, asa rule, the penalty. 

In dealing with these small creatures 
it must not be forgotten that they are 
but babies, and that warmth and dry- 
ness (with the proper food to follow 
after a day or two) are’important mat- 
ters to look after. 

It would be a foolish move to pur- 
chase either baby chicks or baby ducks 
unless one is fully prepared to give 
them the warmth and attention required 
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after they have reached their’ destina- 
tion. Where the proper facilities are not 
available, it is far wiser to hatch and 
grow them as has been done in the past. 


Hints on Goose Culture 

While geese live to a great age, the 
ganders are usually unreliable:as breed- 
ers after about nine years old: Females, 
however, have been bred at from fifteen 
to eighteen years of age. An indication 
of advanced years is an abdominal pouch 
of considerable size,’ 

Geese do not reach maturity until their 
secofd or third year, and their eggs do 
not show strong fertility. 

Being naturally a grazing animal, the 


‘goose’ is provided with a bill that has 


sharp. interlocking serrated edges, de- 
signed to cut and divide vegetable tis- 
sues easily, and the tongue at the tip is 
covered with hard hair-like projections 
pointing toward the throat, which serve 











Strong and bright—the offspring of healthy parents 


to convey the bits of grass and leaves 
into the throat quickly and surely. 

For a start, a gander and two geese 
are sufficient. Their eggs being very 
fertile, as a rule, quite a number can be 
hatched each year. 

It requires a full month to hatch a 
goose egg, and incubation is performed 
by either a hen or a goose. A good- 
sized hen will cover five eggs, and a 
goose can take care of as many as fif- 
teen. It is seldom that any of the gos- 


- lings are lost, except through accident 


or exposure to hard storms while still 
very young. 

The early hatched goslings must be 
protected from severe cold at first. 


Preventing Sourness in Sprouting 
Oats 
Always use oats of a natural color. 
Heavy oats are put through a process to 
whiten them, which destroys the germ, 
making them useless for sprouting. 
After the oats are soaked for twenty- 
four hours, place them in a tray and 
cover all but six inches at one end. 
Cover with a wet gunny sack, and sprin- 
kle through the sack two or three times 


a day so that the oats are kept well 


dampened. In less than.a week they 
will swell to at least twice their nat- 
ural size. Before the oats mat together 
they should be loosened by pulling apart 
in little tufts, and spread over the en- 
tire tray. Oats will grow im any cellar 
where the temperature is above freez- 
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ing. The oats: must not be allowed to 
get dry, Black rot and mold come from 
piling the oats too deeply in the tray ; 
the best results come when they are 
spread to about a half-inch in thickness. 
Never tumble and mix up oats, as the 
roots should be left alone. 


Calendar for April 


April is a month of delightful weather, 
and no one appreciates it more than‘the 
poulterer and his flocks. Mild, sunshiny 
days, with occasional refreshing show- 
ers, tone up both man and birds, fitting 
them for good work. This makes life 
worth living, and puts renewed energy 
in a person. 

April is a busy month. There are 
broody hens and: families of chicks to 
be cared for. The stock in general are 
doing good laying and they must be reg- 
ularly provided with every necessity, so 
they may have the strength and courage 
to keep up the hard 
work. 

The breeding stock 
must be kept busy, and 
the bill of fare needs a 
variety. The lazy hens 
should at once be 
gotten rid of. They 
are the ones that 
grow fat instead 
of eggs, and more 
rightly belong to 
the butcher than 
to the farmer. 

It is still a good 
plan to give a hen 
no more than tenor 
eleven eggs at a 
setting. The nights 
are chilly and, 
when she has too 
many eggs, she is 
liable to push out 
some to the edge 
of the nest, only to become chilled. Ten 
or eleven eggs is a nurhber that she can 
comfortably cover. 

Incubators and brooders are run this 
month at a profit in hatching breeding 
stock ; the pullets of the April hatches 
will be the coming fall and winter layers. 
Eggs for hatching should not be held 
for a longer period than one week. The 
nearer they are alike in age and uni- 
formity, the better will be the hatch. 

Mixing white and brown-shelled eggs 
in a hatch is a mistake, owing to the 
vast difference there is in the thickness - 
of the shell. Conditions that would be 
favorable to brown-shelled eggs would 
not fit the requirements of white-shelled 
eggs, and vice versa. 

There is a good demand in market for — 
chickens hatched last fall, and which 
now will weigh from six to eight pounds 
to the pair., ~ 

Broilers are meeting with better 
prices than they did last month. 

The call for capons is still satisfactory. 


te 





Tom Barron’s Secret Is Perches 

The perches in Barron’s poultry houses 
do not run the whole length of the house. 
Instead of having them twelve feet long, 
he has them five or six feet from the 
back to the front, running transversely, 
not lengthwise, so that but eight or nine 
hens can sit on each perch. He has found 
that when perches are placed one way, 
and a lot. of hens in a house, they. will 
many times crowd the perch and push 
each other off or smother each other, 
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especially on a hot night. When perches 
are not so long, says Mr. Barron, you 
ean not get so many on and they have 
not the same chance of sitting so tightly. 


Poultry Notes 

There is no time of the year when the 
Biggle Poultry Book is more needed than 
now. Just when the hens are doing grand 
laying, and when the chicks are accu- 
mulating, is when questions arise that 
need a prompt answer. Consult Judge 
Biggle. In his Poultry Book he solves 
all knotty problems. We send the book 
for 50 cents; or, with The Farm Jour- 
nal for five years, $1.25. 

The hen may be a machine, but few 
of us ever learn how to run it right. 

Never hold duck eggs long. They de- 
proriste in quality more rapidly than 

ens’ eggs. 

One nice thing about brooders is that 
you can pet two in one house and they 
won't fight. W. 

Early chicks will not thrive in a cold, 
open coop; it is an impossibility, so do 
not experiment any further with it. W. 

The second brood of goslings usually 
need more care and more feed than the 








There ie danger in the bath of baby ducks 


first ones, as the grass is apt to be so 
tough by the time they are hatched 
that it is hard for them to bite it off. T. 


Those early chicks won’t do well if 
housed too closely. Give them a chance 
to get out on the ground for a while 
every sunny day. F. 


There is so much to be learned by 
visiting neighbors who are successful 
with poultry, and talking chickens to 
them. FANNIE M. Woop. 


Not enough animal food, lack of ex- 
ercise, and too close confinement, are 
all causes of leg weakness with the 
early hatched chicks. F. M. W. 


I have sixteen Light Brahmas that 
laid 2,433 eggs the.past year, and also 
raised eighty-five chickens. Last March 
ba laid 372 eggs. 

est Dennis, _ 2 C. C. WEYSSER. 


A. G. Symonds says that vigor, strong 
constitution, activity, plenty of life, are 
the essential things to be desired in the 
foundation stock. It takes three years 
to found a strain with fixed character- 
istics. 

Isaac K. Felch says that constitution 
and vital force must come from the 
dam; form and color 
from the sire. For that 


THIS ROOSTER USED TO CROW 
AND CROW 

TILL FOLKS GOT SICK OF IT, 
AND 80 

HIS OWNER RIGGED HIM UP LIKE 
THIS. 

A LEG-HORN ROOSTER NOW HE IS; 

BUT NEIGHBORS STILL ARE 
RATHER BORED ; 

HE HONKS AROUND JUST LIKE A 
FORD. 


reason the male line should always be 
maintained, and new blood added solely 
through the females. 


Don’t let the baby chicks run in the 








same yard with a large flock of chicks 
two or three weeks older. The older 
ones will run over the little ones and 
kill them, besides robbing them of their 
food. Mrs. E. S. TAYLOR. 


For young turkeys I find a good thing 
is to mix chopped green onion tops with 
their feed, aut teetakio freely with pep- 
per. When they are first taken off, a 
grain of pepper should be put down 
their throats. Mrs. A. L. ZOLLINGER. 


H. S. Babcock says that hens coming 
two years old are best. They should be 
in perfect health, and should always 
have been healthy. A medium-sized 
well-developed cockerel, or a yearling 











HITE Orpington Eggs. Cooks, Kellerstrass Strains $6, 100; 
$2.50, 30; $1.25, 15. O.L.C. Pigs, $8. R. Ruebush, Sciota, 1). 


iant Bronze Turkey eggs, $4, 10. R. C. Reds, W. & B.Rek. eggs, 
$1 per 15. Shropshire Sheep. H. J.Van Dyke, Gettysburg, Pa. 


° 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 
White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
ABCOCK BABY CHICKS. S.C. W. Leghorns, White 
Rocks. Hatching Eggs... Super stock: Catalog. Capacity 
100,000 annually. Babcock Poultry Farm, Box F, Fredonia, N.Y. 
XTENSIVE CATALOG FREE, varieties fine Poultry; Tur- 


keys, Geese, Ducks,Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Collies, Pigeons. 
Hatching Eggs. Stock Reasonable. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa, 


60 CUT Dese. Poultry Catalog FREE, including Dogs, 
Turkeys, Duck, Geese and Bel. Hares. Hatching 
eggs « specialty. Edwin A. Seuder, Telford, Pa. 


Pure Bred Poultry. 32,7*sties,, Stock for sue. 
. 


__State your wants and let me 
quote you prices. P. C. CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 


CHICKS Pure Bred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
horns, Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Catalogue. W. HI OT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N. J. 


20 Leading Varieties: Breeding stock ; Eggs for hatch- 





























ing; Baby chicks. Safe delivery guaranteed. Catalogue 
free. Miller Poultry Farm, Box 308, Lancaster, Mo. 


Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Hares, 

60 D and Cavies. Breeders forsale. Cat- 
alog Free. . A. Souder, Box 5, Sellersville, Pa. 

CHICKS 100,000—10 varieties best pre blood 

stock. Eggs. Pekin Dux. Illustrated 

catalog free. Standard Poultry Co., R. 2, Nappanee, Ind. 

POULTRY and SQUABS for PROFIT 

Write for Foy’s Big Book FREE—an encyclo- 

pedia of poultry information—written by a man 

who knows. Leading varieties of poultry and 


pigeons in natural colors. Low prices on fowls and 
eges. FRANK FOY, Box 36, Clinton, iowa. 


50 Varieties. wise Pes: 

















dian Runner uscovy Ducks; Guineas. 

INCUBATORS & BROODERS. Catalog 2c. 

Theo. Franz, Box 103, Mankato, Minn. 
Valuable New Poultry 

Fine chickens, 

ys. hardy 

















EADING VAR. POULTRY. Egzs and stock for sale, 
reasonable. Cat. free. H. D. ROTH, Box P, Souderton, Pa. 





Best Breeds Poultry. Low prices. Big new illust’d circular 
Free. See it. JOHN FE. HFATWOLE, Harrisonburg, Va. 









































them a chance. 


Dr. 





How Many Do You Raise ? 


Indigestion, Diarrhoea, Gapes, a 
all the little-chick ailments are ready to attack. Give 
Start them right. Condition their 
weak stomachs with 


PAN-A-CE-A 


A tonic and blood builder. It will get them safely 
past the first few weeks—the danger peri 
So sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will help 
your chicks grow, to 
them healthy and make your hens lay, that 1 have told 


dealer in your town to 
a and if it dees not 


1% Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-Ib. pail, $2.50 (except 
in Canada and the far West). ’ 


For book on Poultry Culture, address 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 









Leg Weakness— 






Hess Poultry 






period. 







help them maturity, make 






with enough for 
os I claim, return the 
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male, is better than a great overgrown 
one, 





The Art of Capoataing 
A series of instructive articles by a 
Canadian expert—No. 4 

All the loss to the poultry industry 
through hawks and crows can not be 
easily determined, because of its varied 
nature. When we realize fully how much 
better chicks will grow and thrive when 
raised under free range conditions, and 
how through fear of those thieves chicks 
are often confined and reared in grass- 
less, cramped, unsanitary runs, we will 
surely get a better understanding of this 
question, 

Another reason for confining a mother 
hen and her brood to a coop or small run 
is her destructiveness. If allowed her 
freedom she will scratch and dig up 
Magers ogy the yard and garden. 
To stop this she is confined, and her 
chicks soon find their way out of her 
reach and become an easy prey to the 
crows. 

On the other hand, if the hen is al- 
lowed her freedom just when her chicks 
need her protection most, she weans 
them and they are left to shift for 











Fig. 1. Protected from hawks and crows 
_themselves. At this age 

turesome, hiisheNanced, 
picked up by hawks. 

These conditions are not confined to 
rural localities alone. In suburbs of our 
cities and in villa es, everywhere where 
chicks are raised, such unexpected and 
unwelcome visits are the constant dread , 
of poultrymen, who dislike to count their 
flocks at night, knowing that in their 
absence during the day the usual toll 
has been taken. . 

In country districts where free range 
conditions are ideal, hens are the reco 
nized standard means of brooding mo 
as difficult as it may seem, I have un- 
dertaken gg task of changing this— 
changing it, to a method. superior in 
every way and one you can not afford to 
overlook from the standpoint of either 
pleasure, profit or efficiency. 

When cockerels are successfully ca 
ized their whole nature is changed fro 
that of rough, noisy, quarrelsome ‘fel- 
lows, to birds as gentle, refined and 
affectionate as pullets. A little petting 
and they become tame and enjoy bein 
handled. ‘They never crow ar wb us 
as foster-mothers; then when their 
chicks are about half grown they will 
crow from sheer joy. 

Fig. 1 is a photograph of one of my 
capons hovering over 
twenty-four chicks 


they are ven- 
and are easily 


ns 













DESPITE THE NOTICE PLAINLY 
SEEN, 
YOUNG DICKY 
SERENE. 
HE SEEMS TO HAVE NO FEAR 

OF MINES 
NOR ANY GREAT BELIEF 
SIGNS. 


three weeks old. He raised this brood, 
under free range conditions, to matur- 
ity, without the loss of a single bird 
from hawks or crows, while my neigh- 
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bors on all sides were losing them by 
the score. 

This is not an isolated case. I have 
used them for four years undér the 
same conditions and never suffered a 
single loss. 
a fifteen -acre corn-field adjoining my 
place. The capons with their broods 
would disappear in this corn-field in the 
morning and remain till noon, and then 


disappear again till feeding time at 











night. They took their flocks a-field, 
pass fgm begt var pure- Gat Pree “af Rika aaa OR 








GGS $1, 13; $2, 30. Thoro’d Rks., Wyan., Reds, Leg., Ham., 








R. C. Br. Leghoras; Bred to Jay and win, Select eggs, $1, 
15; $3, 50. S. W. Hensel, Basil, Ohio. 
87.00 for 100. Eggs, 75c for 15. Book- 


CHIC 


APONS—Free illustrated booklet filled with valuable informa- 
tion inclading beginners’ experiences. Caponizing taught in 
your home. Write to-day. 8.K.Bardin, Tranby Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
The Million Egg EF guarantees chicks alive to you: every 
arm hatching egg fertile. Sag ae ge 


free. Rancoces Poultry Farm, Box 6, Brown's Mills, 


let. Empire Poultry,Farm, Seward, N. Y. 











oie 8.1. Reds, Barred Rocks, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
S. C. W. and Brown Leghorns. Utility and show quality. 
Catalog free. Kryerpaus Pouttey Faem, Box 465, Riverdale, N. J. 


PFILE’S 6S VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls, 

in. .. gga pose. i, a and 

“Grower's t deal. 

‘Write today. HENRY Pres Povuee 

Poultryman. Box 6 Freeport, ti. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Sof quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 

Hasching A * low prices, Bar. Rocks, S. C. W. 
ros, S. C. and C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, Buff 
Ww. Genteediaa. Chicklet catalog free. 

GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R.16, Goshen, Ind 


GREIDER’ Ss FINE CATALOGUE 
pt Bae bred for 3917; 67 ogy hn illustrated 


s ‘ormation to make 
, hens grow chicks, to build houses, ha for 
hatching eee oi brooders. siete. "2 ¥ 
This cents. Send 











and 
book only 10 
B. ".  GREIDER, Bex 42, Rheema, Pa. 


Hackett’s GAPE CURE 


Makes Poultry raising s pleasure. Chicks inhale the dust. 
Whol aes Sees once. Your money back if it fails. 
Single package 35. paid. Address, #AOKETT’S 
GAPE OURE COMPANY, Hillsboro, Md. Dept. B. 


SOr Best Pa Northern fused fe ners 


" Brea hear aerate 


W. A. WEBER, bo: eae 
Tells why chicks dun 


E. J. Reefer, the goad expert, mse Reefer Bldg., 
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Kansas City, Mo., is giving aw a, valuable 
rae Sees gedeilier a faen partes 

xa 

<a oun ioe a hatgh, Al “Al poultry FREE books, 


One year a neighbor had | 


ILD & Brnz. Turks. 15 Eggs, $4 after May 20. Cat. 2c, shows 
Wild Mountain Gobbler. Valley View Farm, Belleville, Pa. | 
- 


Brah, 36th year. Cat. 19 var. 8. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. - | 


Baby Chix—Hatching Eggs—Tenth Year | 


62 BREEDS, fine, pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 
tarke’ 


s. Fowls, eggs and incubators, low prices. Big cata- 
log free. aA. NEUBERT, Box 612, Mian 





ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS—Great 

layers. Pullets, hens, breeding males ; eggs 
for hatching; day old chicks ; from hens iaying 
200 to 264 eggs. Prices low, quality guaranteed. 


Free ‘ete and A ee list explains all, Write 
for ry ERRIS, 
8 unten Grand Rapids, Mich 








IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 


New Flats and Fillers Leg Bands 
New Egg Cases Oats Sprouters 


Catalogue Free on Request 


H, K. BRUNNER 
47 Harrison Street New York 

















USE **SIMPLEX’’ PANS AND MASON JARS 
TO FEED OR WATER THE BABY CHICKS 
Safe, clean, sanitary. Chicks 

can’t crowd or waste or soil 
contents, Sloping bottom pre- 


+ el ry at a yim g 


2 Pai for 2Sc 


mea aie for 2 pans and 
complete catalog today. 

Simplex Supply House, 1402 
Pontiac Building, Chicago, Lil. 
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like a hen turkey, excepting that they 
walked slower, giving the chicks more 
time for hunting. Their heads were held 
high, their vigilance untiring, their warn- 
ing note loud, clear and commanding. 
My Scotch collie learned this note and 
would give chase to the intruder until 
stopped by some fence. 

The capon’s discipline in his brood is 
marvelous. He will chastise a half-grown 
chick severely for a trivial offense, but 
I have never had a capon kill a chick 
for any cause, even when changing coops 
during a sudden storm. 

As a result of his ranging habits and 
good discipline, the chicks hold together, 
keeping in a compact flock. No chicks 
stray and straggle about outside his 
reach and protection. When he takes 
them into shade for a drink and rest, 
they are glad and ready to sit down and 
sleep until he calls them-—for another 
trip, when they start unanimously and 
promptly. 

This program is carried on day in and 








Fig. 2. Wonderful capacity of foster- 
mother—twenty-six chicks 


day out, month in and month out, until 
his chicks weigh four or five pounds 
each, and wean themselves. If. perches 
are provided he teaches them to roost 
as soon as old enough. 

When his chicks are young, a capon 
will scratch for them some, but never 
frantically like a hen. He naturally 
seems to think of protecting them. He 
holds up his head and surveys the sur- 
rounding country constantly, while his 
brood is busy in the grass looking for 
bugs, worms and grasshoppers. 

s a fighter in their cm ami a@ capon 
has absolutely no equal; yet on account 
of his great size, dignified and command- 
ing bearing, tame, docile and affection- 
ate disposition, quickness to discriminate 
between real and imaginary enemies, he 
seldom is called upon to put a defense. 
But if the occasion does arise he will 
smite the intruder, and not fluster about 
like some hens do every time you or any 
one else appears. His whole conduct is 
so easy, graceful, efficient and dignified, 
that a hen appears like a novice in com- 
parison. 

When his work is done and his brood 
out of danger, he is ready, usually with- 
out any ey ee to eat or sell. Capons 
do not get tough, strong and unpalat- 
able with age, as do cocks and hens, but 
are sweet, tender and juicy, their flesh 
ven 4 and excelling that of a fat 
young hen turkey. 

The question of capons as foster-moth- 
ers and as a table delicacy and a mar- 
ket proposition, is of more value and 
greater importance ote J to the poul- 
try industry of the world than any other. 
The capon delights the eye, tickles the 
palate and fattens the purse, and is 
of equal interest to both consumer and 
producer. 

To sum up, the capon’s chief advan- 
tages over a hen as a foster-mother are : 

1. Easy to-keep free from vermin. 

2. Easier to double up or amalgamate 
broods. . 








3. Is larger, has more abundant plum- 
age and can hover larger broods. 

4. Is stronger, more fearless and able 
to give better protection to his flock. 

5. Does not wean his brood but stays 
with them till grown up and out of 
danger. 

6. Is a better ranger, taking his brood 
greater distances to forage. 


= 


7. Becomes very tame, easily con- 





trolled, not easily ‘‘rattled’’ or so “fussy” | 


at feeding time. 

8. Maintains better discipline in his 
brood. Will not allow cockerels to annoy 
the pullets. 

9. Will not scratch and dig up yard 
and garden as a hen will. 

The hawk or crow does not live that 
can successfully steal chicks from a 
capon, whose care and vigilance will 
surprise you. 

In Fig. 2 the great size and wonder- 
ful capacity of the capon for hovering 
chicks is shown. This capon is easily 
covering twenty-six three-week-old in- 
cubator chicks. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. S. K. BURDIN. 
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HITE Leghora Eggs for hatching. New selling plan 
Free Catalog. Parkhurst Farm, Box 7, Stewartstown, Pa. 


Wits Wraxporre EGGS, 100, $6; 50, $3.50; 15, $1.50. 
0.1.0. pigs, $10. Andrew W. Scott, R.R.2, Macomb, Ills. 


‘O FROZEN COMBS. Rose ©. Br. Leghorns. Fine Quality 
Eggs. Circular. Dept. C, Maplewood Farm, Navarre, 0. 


HICKS CHEAP AS EGGS. §. ©. W. Leghorns, 12c each. 
PLEASANT HILL POULTRY YARDS, Sellman, Md. 


Legs., Rks., Reds, Mins. & Wyns. Special, May & June. 
Free Catalog. Glick’s Poultry Farms, Smoketown, Pa. 


Chicks 10c up. 23 thoroughbred varieties. Catalog free. 
Mammoth Hatchery, Box 32, Glen Ellyn, Ii. 


ROCKS 




















Thompson's fine barred. Eggs, 100, $6. Choice Tou- 
louse Géese eggs 25c. E. B. Souder, Souderton, Pa. 








CHIC Wyandottes, Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks. Cat. 
free. Reliable Hatchery, McAlisterville, Pa. 

R. I Red WINNERS and LAYERS. 

° S$ p.J. Lambert, Jr., Apponaug, R. I. 








BUFF TURKEY 2°SONS* ‘Winchester, Indiana. 





want enty of chalk-white eggs winter 
and ; 43 less cost of feeding, and 


and summer at 
America’s greatest prise wines. strain of 
fowl, and a hatch guaranteed—Write at once! 


THE MARTLING HENNERY 
P. O. Box FJ, Ridgefield, N. J. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding PR squabs: 1917 mar- 
kets highest on record. Start at once. We teach 
you how to sell best as well as how to raise. 
Write at once for this big free book to the found- 
er of the squab industry, PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
300 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. : 
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and Almanac for 1917 has many colored 
plates of fowls true to life. I¢ tells all about 
chickens, their prices, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Incubators, their prices 
and their operation. ll about poultry houses 
and how to build them. It's an encyclopedia 
of chickendom. You need it. @ 15ec. 


OC. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 601, Freeport, Tl. 













Pure blood. Guarantee. 8 Varieties. 
¢ H | ¢ K § Catalog free. Tiffin Poultry Farms 
: and Hatchery, Dept. 22, » Ohio. 


FECTION COOPS jrcnck. 
Mink, 
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big success. Cost smali— t. 3 
Write for Illustrated Catalog—It’s i 
American of Poultry Husbandry 

Leavenworth, Kan. 
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§ 180-Ecz Incubator and Brooder 


SCONSIN 
Box10 


INCUBATOR COMPANY 
» Racine, Wis. ag mm 
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re’s Money 
in Honey 


Most of us know something about this - a 
honey-money and most of us appreciate the 4 
value of bees to the orchardist; but what so 4 
many of us don’t know is the positive enjoy- a 
ment to be gotten out of bee-keeping; the a 
simplicity of it, and how very little it takes 
to make the right kind of a start. Write for :. 
Where you live a 
SPECIAL OFFER doesn't matter— YY 
TO BEGINNERS how much or how B” 
little space you have available for hives “a i 
doesn’t matter — no g@ new even about E a 
ae of delicious, ‘ready - selling honey q q 
rom icky: y F 





ards. 
If you already have the bees working for 
you, you'll be interested in the advantages 
of the 
Root Double-Walled Buckeye Hives 


Keep the bees warm in the winter—no mat- 






ter what the outside temperature. a 

Send for : & 
COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG Bs , 
of Root bees and bee-keeper supplies—tools,. “* * 
clear glass jars, honey-comb cartons, section Be Bi 
honey boxes and shipping cases, etc. . 3 me 


THE A.1L ROOT CO, 
Medina, Ohio 
























me to be Proud About 


Moss green roofs, light brown side walls put on 
to last a lifetime without painting or repairs. 





























‘CREO-DIPT- 


STAINED SHINGLES 
17 Grades 16, 18, 24 inch 3@ Colors 
Selected shingles preserved with Creosote 
stained in our factory—No waste. 
Book of homes and sample colors FREE 
for name of your lumber dealer. 
“CREO-DIPT” CO., Inc. 
STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
1045 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
FACTORY IN CHICAGO FOR WEST. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


Effect of failure of legacy—Giving pref- 
erence to creditor — Mistake in 
deed, etc. ar 


[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be.sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
its turn if of interest to the general reader ; but 
there will be 80 many questions that printed an- 
sewers may be long delayed. Those who want an 
immediate reply by mail should remit one dollar, 
addressed “‘Law Department,”’ this office.] 

A. H. THROCKMORTON. 
FFECT of Failure of Legacy: A 
mother, by her will, gave to her 
married children one dollar each, 
to her single son the home, and to her 
single daughter the furniture and $400 
cash. At the time of her death, she 
left no cash, nor was there any money 


due her. How can her will be carried 
out? >» -G..T., Pennsylvania. 
The specific directions of the will must 


be carried out as far as it is possible to 
-do so. The fact that there-is no cash 
with which to satisfy the $400 legacy to 
the daughter does not in any respect 
affeet the force or validity of the other 
provisions, and she is accordingly en- 
owe to the furniture and the son to the 
ome, ' 


Giving Preference to Creditor : Where 
several brothers own a farm jointly and 
one of them who lives on it becomes in- 
.debted to the others and also to third 
parties, how can he give his brothers a 
claim against his interest in the farm 
that will be superior to the claims of 
third persons, but without anything ap- 
pearing on the records ? 

Maryland. SQUARE DEAL. 

There is no certain way in which -the 
object desired can be accomplished. 
The debtor can give his brothers a lien 
on his interest in the land to secure his 
debts to them, either by the confession 
of a judgment in their favor against 
him, which is a matter of court record, 
or by means of a mortgage, which, 
however, will not be good against cer- 
tain other creditors unless it is recorded. 


Mistake in Deed: I bought a farm in 
S county, but the deed which was given 
me described the land as located in D 
county—a mistake which was not dis- 
covered until I had paid for the farm 
and taken possession of it. Does this 
mistake affect my title to the property ? 
If so, what shall I do to corréct it? 

Missouri. J. W. E. 


The mistake is not so serious as to| 


prevent your assertion of a ae title to 
the land against all the world, because, 
in ee § controversy with the grantor, it 
would be easy to prove the mistake, and 
your possession of the land is sufficient 
to other persons on notice of your 
claim of title. The mistake may affect 
the marketable character of your title, 
however, as prospective purchasers 
might hesitate to buy the property for 
fear of being put to the trouble and ex- 
pense of defending the title. I advise, 
therefore, that you procure a second 
deed from the grantor, setting forth the 
mistake in the former deed and contain- 
ing a correct description of the pro rty, 
and that you at once record this deed in 
the county in which the land is situated. 
_ Father’s Liability for ny by Son 
in Driving Automobile: Is a father 
liable for injuries to person or property 
committed by his son in driving the 
father’s automobile ? 

Minnesota, SUBSCRIBER. 

The father is not liable for the wrong- 
ful aets of the son merely because of 
relationship, nor is he liable merely be- 
cause he is the owner of the automobile 
with which the injury was committed. 
The father is liable, however, if at the 
time the son committed the injury he 
was driving the automobile in the course 
of his pom, bang his father’s ser- 
vant. In order to hold the father liable 





it is not necessary to show that the son 
was being paid by him, or even that the 
son was driving the car on a business 
errand for the father. It is sufficient if 
the son was driving the car with the ex- 
press or implied consent of his father 
and within the scope of the general 
purpose for which the car was kept and 
used by the father. Thus, the courts 
have held that where the father keeps 
the car for the pleasure of himself and 
his family, and the son commits an in- 
jury while driving members of the family 
for their pleasure, he.is acting within 
the scope of his ip Sere ae as his 
father’s servant, and the father is liable 
for the injury. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
i i i i i in i i 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in The Farm Journal, It ie to your interest to 
so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served with 
the best. Read the Fair Play notice on the first page. 
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THE BUSY BEE 
By D. Everett Lyox 


HE novice in beekeeping imagines 

that the most important month 

in the beekeepers’ calendar is the 
month in which he takes off the surplus 
honey. 

It is well to remember that the har- 
vesting of the surplus is really the re- 
sult of careful attention to details at 
ether seasons of the year. 

Without doubt September and April 
are the most important months of all 
the year. In April the colonies are*to 
be made strong and in a condition to 
gather the nectar from the abundance 
of blodm in May and June; and Sep- 
tember is an important month in which 
to build up each colony in both bees and 
stores for the winter’s sleep. 

Most if not all of the nectar gathered 
from the early fruit bloom in April, will 
be consumed by the colonies in rearing 
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June if there is abundant forage in that 
neighborhood. 

e hive from which three frames 
were taken should likewise have given 
to it three frames of comb filled with 
full foundation, to fill up the space made 
by taking the combs from it, and its 
entrance should be made smaller until 
such time as the colony shall have reared 
a new queen to replace the one taken 
with the nucleus. 

A good plan is to buy a few untested 
queens from one of the southern queen 
breeders, give one of these to.the par- 
ent hive, and save the long wait in- 
curred where the bees are left to rear a 

ueen. But where this is not desired 
the colony will rear its own queen. 

Where some of the colonies are weak, 
strengthen them by giving them two or 
three frames of sealed brood and bees, 
but be careful to leave the queen with 
the parent hive if the hive to be strength- 
ened has a queen. In this way it is 
possible to equalize the 
strength of the hives 





large quantities of brood, to crowd the 
hives with workers to lay tribute upon 
the clovers and basswood. 

The latter part of the month, if weather 
conditions are favorable, will be a most 
excellent time in which to rear some 
young queens from choice mothers, that 
every colony may be headed by a gw 
ous young queen whose laying will be 
quite a factor in the early part of the 
season a year hence. 

It is not a difficult matter to rear 
choice queens ; directions are given in 
all of the latest beekeeping books, and 
a full treatment of this most interest- 
ing phase of the work is given in the 
Biggle Bee Book. 

e Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., has for distribution 
a fine bulletin on the subject of ‘‘Queen 
Breeding,’’ written by Dr. Phillips, an 
expert. 

Durin 
artificial increase may be started and 
the winter losses replaced, and if needed 
the entire number of colonies can be 
doubled. The method is most simple. 

From a strong colony take three frames 
of sealed brood, also the queen, and place 
these frames and queen in another hive. 
Close the hive entrance with a small 

iece of wood, place it upon what is to 

its permanent stand, and keep the 
bees imprisoned for, say, five days. 

In addition to the three frames of bees 
and brood, fill up the rest of the hive 
with empty combs (or, better still, with 
combs in which there is some honey), 
and after five days pull back the closing 
block, leaving an entrance of not more 
than half an inch, thus giving the bees 
their liberty. 

As the nucleus becomes strong, widen 
the entrance by pos the block back 
still farther, until the queen and three 
frames have built up into a — col- 
ony, which should be by the middle of 


In these little factories many pounds of honey are 
made. Don’t let grass obstruct the entrances 


the latter part of this month © 


and haye the entire 
apiary in good working 
order for the honey flow 
in June, and is simply 
making the strong bear 
the burdens of the 
weak. 


Where we fail to 
strengthen the weak 
colonies and leave them 
to shift for themselves, 
they become discour- 
aged and an easy pre 
to robber bees from the 
strong colonies. 

The progressive bee- 
keeper does not leave 
each colony to shift for 
itself, but by careful 
handling so divides the 
strength of the strong 
ones as to make the en- 
tire apiary strong, in- 
suring a surplus from every hive. 

I have often established out - yards 
made up simply from increase as out- 
lined, and when the little colonies made 
by artificial increase have not increased 
so rapidly as desired, I have taken a 
couple of strong colonies over to the 
out-yard and divided their combs of 
brood and bees among the small colo- 
nies, and it has worked wonders. 

Beekeeping is not a royal road to 
wealth, but for the amount of time 
there is no phase of farm work which 
will insure a greater return, as the bees 
seldom need to be fed like other stock. 

I was talking with Farmer Vincent 
the other day, and he expressed gréat 
surprise that there were so few bee- 
keepers in the vicinity of his farm, 
when the whole county abounded with 
basswood bloom. I have again and again 
noted that many of our progressive 
farmers fail to keep a few colonies on 
the place, though there is within easy 
access an abundance of nectar-producing 
plants and trees. 

If you have no bees on the place, then 
agent f all means to get some. April is 
ag month in which to have them 
shipped to you; or, better still, buy 
them from some nearby beekeeper who 
will be glad to give you information 
from time to time as to their keeping. 
By all means put them in double-walled 
chaff hives. 

Honey is one of the best foods avail- 
able and its medicinal qualities are well 
known. During the cold days of last 
winter I again and again ate for break- 
fast good country sausage with griddle 
cakes smothered with butter and , ee 
and rejoiced that my little bees during 
the working season had made such royal 
breakfasts possible. 

Sometimes it pays to advertise in the 
county papers, and offer to ship honey by 
parcel post or express in one-gallon cans. 


oiled 


want of gloss. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market 
—Of interest to all Our Folks 


N expert says that when trying to 
locate disease in a pigeon the eye 


should first be studied.. Any serious 
disorder is certain to alter the appear- 
ance of the eye, no matter in what part 
of. the body the trouble may be situated. 
Having critically examined the eye, 
next direct your attention to the plum- 
age on all parts of the’ body, noting 
any unnatural.unevenness of surface or 
Then commence at the 
head and run your fingers over the parts 


‘of the body covered with feathers, at 


the same time examining each joint. 

Examine the mouth and look welldown . 
the throat, in order to detect any thick- 
ening of the secretions, discoloration, 
ulceration (canker), or other abnormal! 
condition. This is a most important part 
of the examination and must not be neg- 
lected,-as it is one of the chief means of 
ascertaining the state of the alimentary 
system. With the points of the fingers, 
using gentle pressure, carefully examine 
the abdomen to see if there is any hard 
substance in its lowest or hindmost part, 
which might be a tumor, an egg, or even 
a fallen gizzard. An egg would be in the 
left side, a fallen gizzard or a tumor 
would, as a rule, be in the center. and 
low down. 

If the skin over the abdomen has a 
slimy appearance there is sure to be 
something wrong inside. 

Food passes through its first stage of 
digestion in the crop, where it is soft- 
ened and swollen. Then it passes to the 
gizzard for the next process. In the 
case of an animal—a man, we will say— 
that first process occurs in the mouth, 
where the food is softened and prepared 
for the action of the gastric juices by 
being mixed with the saliva. So really 
the crop and gizzard processes in the 
bird sortpapent with the mastication 
process in animals. 

The most successful results from squab 
growing to those having small plants, 
come from selling the products to pri- 
vate families near at hand. 

Plump, fresh, well-dressed squabs can 








= 


Breeding pigeons are confined to aviaries 


always be disposed of to the best ad- 
vantage to some one near at hand. 

A highly favored food product as deli- 
cate as squabs always has a large de- 
mand in the homes of people who like 
to dine well. It is only necessary to get 
in touch with this class to be able to 
dispose of all the squabs you can possi- 
bly ~ age at prices that will pay well 
for the care, trouble and expense of 
growing them. : 

No one is anxious at any time or in 
any locality to purchase squabs that are 
of light weight or inferior quality. 

Never can squabs of inferior quality 
be sold at profitable prices. They must 
tip the scales at not less than eight 
pounds to the dozen; if ten pounds to 
the dozen, so much better for the pro- 
ducer. From these weights to the full 
pound in weight Jumbo squab, ranges 
the degree in which will be found the 
profitable part of squab growing. — 
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Get My Book Free and See 


HIS year I have reached the triumph I have been after ever 

since I was a boy. When I was a lad in school I had an ambition. 

My father and my grandfather were buggy builders. I wanted 
to be the biggest buggy builder in the world and sell better buggies 
and harness at lower prices than anyone else ever did. As soon as 
I could crawl up to a bench I began to be a buggy builder myself. 
I learned the business from the ground up. 


- | They said I couldn’t succeed because I was in a small town. Pshaw! 
: They didn’t know. The thing they said would stop me helped me 
most of all. Low taxes, loyal labor—same boys I went to school 
with—everybody catching the fever and bound to make our Ken- 
tucky town the buggy center of the universe. Get the book and see. 


q : Think it Over Here I am right in the heart of the 


hickory-growing district of America. 
I’ve got my workmen trained to the last inch, my big factory is 
full of labor-saving machinery. I pay no big city tax rate, I know the 
business from Ato Z. It’s in my blood. 



















From Factory To You—Sixty Days’ Free Road Test— , 
Unlimited Guarantee—$30,000 Bond 


i hi . matter when, I make it right, and I do not ask you to take my é 
There ienot aroek wot la thiepropostigg saywhers, Sarita Pires cence emite rane” of 2K 
days’ trial and my unlimited guarantee backed by $30 00 cash you absolutely safe, no matter what happens. 
bond? More than that, I chall the whole world on prices. Get Write for Free Books—This year Ihave printed my 9° gVe 
big book. Then you decide, That’s all I want you todo today. catalog mecerene: Duras = me soe os ei ated 0 ps PA 
in our own actory. ant to see 

Bropyting ine fo my adverinoment Ie tore than made Hictaindin flocs jak aa wile chan seam” oe 

il: 


it. A bigger book, a more com book. 
you buy. ro are built right in my ee py yn ht down to bedrock. Wasasten As& 4 voy a 
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my personal on by expert workmen af ee y, 
. ‘The material t of thi he best second- catalog. It shows all kinds of OW, ; 

Src thbameaect is Sec. Witta ie eranten Go. Wearedeingiturrrasd poten / 
ness also. After you get my big book and pick out the buggy rs ee Me eet RAS +e WA SA 

ou want, I let you hitch your horse toit and give it hard usage 3 I book tells all A eS ft 
for 68 days o elias of cadanuian. | Geen KUadagoae question you can Mak Hrimerstel” 0,59 

8 . 

test doesn't cost you a cent. ~ = ving Merchandise CP “ 
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Seven School-Houses 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


HE chairman of the school board 
laughed glumly. ‘‘ Well, .gentie- 
men, here they are—seven: plans, 
from seven states ; and the more! stud 
them the more mixed up I get. Which 





View of the Maryland school-house 


one is best for us? Don’t ask me! Ask 
this gentleman—maybe he knows.”’ 
The architect smiled cheerfully. 
‘*Really, I 
can’t. decide 
off - hand; 
they-aill have 
good and bad 
points. But 
I’ll_be very 
glad to run 
over these 
plans with you, and criticise them a bit. 
‘Here’s one from the East—New York 
state. A big classroom holding thirty 
to forty pupils; a-comfortabile library 
with open fireplace ; and.a hallway. The 
scholars must. hang: their wraps in the 














ciassRM OF 











New York 











hall ; that’s - 

bad, — 

each child | 

has his or |e ‘crassa@m ~~ OR 
her own 

locker. 4e 6 SS 





There are 

separate binseeh South Carolina 
toilet-rooms for boys and girls in the 
basement, with separate stair - ways 
leading down; a good idea, but rather 
too expensive for a one-room school. 























And I don’t see any rooms for domestic 
science and manual! training, unless we 
use the library. 
Next, South Caro- 
lina; rather simple. 
ciassem | | Still, I don’t like the 
_Ay Cloak-room ; and the 
coe . ere workroom ought to 
a on i aie 
: - room. wi olding 
Missouri doors, to hold-a big- 
ger audience for special occasions. 
like New York, only the rooms are in a 
little different position. 
lowa—very.good, indeed. Separate 
cleak-rooms. for boys and girls; two 
workrooms, ‘ 
each with fold- te s 
in front. You HALL CLASS non 
can use one of 
these work- 
rooms for a li- - z . 
brary, and the “— 
training, if you wish. ¢ 
Maryland and Illinois are almost 
exactly the same ; very much like Iowa, 
except that the cloak-rooms and en- 
trance are at the side instead of ‘the 
end. The library is rather small, a mere 
is in the attic ; you’ll notice the stairs 
going up to it. .The Maryland house is 
thirty - two feet two inches: long by 
twenty-six feet eight inches wide, whic 
gives a classroom 82 x 21 feet. 
. Galifornia is quite like Iowa, except 


hallway used as a 

Missouri? Let’s see. Very much 
ing partitions 

other for domestic science and manual 

book-room ‘in fact. And the workroom 

that the library and workroom. are at 
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the side; and the partitions are solid, 
instead of folding.’ 

The chairman of the school board 
nodded approvingly. ‘‘ Very clear, in- 
deed ! But, which one would you recom- 
mend as being the best? Iowa ?’’ 

The architect pursed his lips. ‘‘ Well, 
that depends. Bither the Iowa or Cali- 
fornia plan would. make an ideal rural 
schoo] — that is, if 
the partition in the [5* 
California building |~- 
were made folding. 
But Maryland and:® 
Illinois have decided- 
ly cheaper buildings, 
sincé they use the 
attic space for work- 
rooms. Of course 
it’s a bit more convenient to have every- 
thing on the same floor; still, some- 
times the appropriation is so small that 
we can’t go quite so far as we’d like to !’’ 

‘‘Exactly !’’ laughed the chairman of 
the school: board. ‘‘The’ county com- 
missioners cut our estimates just about 
in half. But how 
about the outside 
of the building; 
how will it look ?’’ 

The architect 
sketched , rapidly 

for a moment. 
‘*Well, here’sa 
design that will fit 
Maryland and 





CLASS RM 


U 


Maryland t etal Illinois 
















CLASS RIM 


California 
Iowa ; and with a little changing it will 


fit almost any of the plans we’ve looked 
at: to-day. ow dovyou like it?’’ 

[To encourage school boards to build 
new school-houses, The Farm Journal 
will furnish, free, blue prints and speci- 
fications of the Maryland. school-house 
shown here. Write to the Architect 
Editor, The Farm Journal Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ] 


The Stranger on the Sill 
By Thomas Buchanan Read 


Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born ; 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all ; 
There is the shaded doorway still,— 

But a stranger’s foot has crossed the sill. 


There is the barn—and, as of yore, 

I can smell the hay from the open door, 
And see the busy swallows’ throng, 

And hear the pewee’s mournful song ; 
But the stranger comes—oh! painful proof— 
His sheaves are piled to the heated roof. 


There is the orchard—the very trees 

Where my childhoodsknew long hours of 
ease, 

And watched the shadowy moments run 

Till my life imbibed more shade than sun : 

The swing from the bough still sweeps 
the air;— 

But the stranger’s children are swinging 
there. 


There bubbles the shady spring below, 

With its bulrush brook where the hazels 
grow ; 

’Twas there I found the calamus root, . 

And watched the minnows poise:and shoot, 

And heard the robin lave his wing :— 

But the stranger’s bucket is at the spring. 


Oh, ye who daily cross the sill, 

Step lightly, for I love it still ! 

And when you crowd the old barn eaves, 
Then think what countless harvest sheaves 


‘Have passed within that scented door 


To.gladden eyes that are no more. 


Deal kindly with these orchard trees ; 
And when your children crowd yourknees, 
Their-sweetest fruit they shall impart, 
As if old memories stirred: their/heart : 
To youthful sport still leave the swing, 
And in sweet reverence hold the spring. 


* 


ed white, and the | 
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The Old and The New 


‘Tis a far cry from colonial days and ways 
to electric light and furnace heat 


NE hundred and thirty ae ago a 
New Jersey pioneer built the house 
shown in the first picture. His farm 

was situated on the Cohansey river, about 
Sixteen miles from Delaware bay, and the 
land was previously inhabited: by Indians 
known as the Siconesses and Minquas. 








Built one hundred and thirty years ago 


It is presumed that this location was 
selected on account of the:abundance of 
fish and game, and the: protection af- 
ferded from the north winds by the 
groves of cedar trees. Indian arrow- 
heads, tomahawks, corn-grinders and 
other relics are plowed up even now in 
the fields from time to time. 


Before the use of coal became general, 
the old farm wharf was a shipping place 





Same ‘house vomciléled ra 1911 


for large quantities of wood for Phila- 
delphia and other ports. In colonial days 
British -ships loaded with tea entered 
the river, were attacked by . patriotic 
settlers, and their cargoes burned near’ 
Greenwich. 

The years flew by, but. the sturdy 
house still endured. Then, in 1911, Mr. 
~ ‘Barton F. Sharp 


Tl 


osses- 


9% 





D came into 














3} sion of the old 
—— sé j“~"| place and thirty 
“*?) acres of land. At 

exes) . . a_cost of $6,000 he 
nae y remodeled it: into 

dices the ~house «shown 

in the second pic- 

First floor plan ture. He says: 


‘The old timbers 
were in good condition, except the sills. 
There -were*two old fireplaces, but we 
built a new one, using native stone. The 
cedar roof. shingles are. stained green, 
the house is paint- ————_ 










porch floor is of la. 
cement,colored red ! 
and marked off in 4 
one - foot squares. [4 
The.porch pillars | 4* 
are two feet in di- 
pect MAE tha R ae, 
covered with white 

cement. Inside, frig om conan 
the house is modern, with telephone, 
gas, electric light, plumbing, etc. The 
house is more dear to us because it is 
built around an old home where other 
folks, once (livedand loved. I ‘enclose 
‘the floor plans as they are to-day.’’ ~ 
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Manufactured § 
in strips 324% 
inches long 
by 10 inches 
wide, with Big 
self-spacing Ee 
cut-outs 4 in- 
ches deep by | 
¥ inch wide. 








EVERLASTIC MULTI-SHINGLE 


















Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Here's the latest thing in roof- 
ings—Everlastic Multi-Shingles, 
handsome, durable, econom- 
ical, fire-resisting. 


It is the logical-successor to the 
good old-fashioned wooden 
shingle that everybody loves. 


But wooden shingles have been 
going up in price and. down in 
quality and something better 
had to be found. 


Made in Colors 


Everlastic Multi - Shingles are 
made on a heavy, waterproof 
felt base with genuine crushed 
slate on the surface, red or green 
as you prefer, and as these are 
the natural colors of the slate 
used, they will never change. 


The “4-in-1 Roofing” 


We call Everlastic Multi-Shin- 
gles “The 4-in-1 Roofing,” and 


obviously this strip form of* 


four shingles in one is a great saver 
of both time and money. 


As compared with wooden shin- 
gles, they are easier to lay, far 
more beautiful to look at, free 
from cracksand, of great import- 
ance, offer real fire-protection. 


Everlastic Multi- Shingles are 


packed in cartons, each con- 





1/4 Company 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of aoa and Roofing Materials 


taining sufficient shingles to 
cover 50 square feet of roof. 


Everlastic Tylike-Shingles 


These are regular slate-surfaced 
shingles, made of the same 
material as the Everlastic Multi- 
Shingle, size 8 x 12°%4 inches. 
They have been -a favorite 
roofing for, many years in all 
parts of the country. 


A charming roof or siding for 


any building that will long out-. 


last most other kinds of roofing. 
Easy to lay; will not split or 
curl ; red or green as you prefer. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


The same material as above, 
but in rolls 32 inches wide and 
40 feet 6 inches long. Ever- 
lastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
makes a beautiful roof and re- 
quires no painting. 

Also used for lining valleys, 
covering ridge-poles, etc., when 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles or 
Tylike-Shingles are used. 


Everlastic Rubber Roofing 


This is our most popular “rub- 
ber” roofing and is made of the 
very best grade of waterproofed 
felt. Light in weight, easy to 
handle and, wherever this char- 
acter of roofing is desired, you 


New York Chicago * Philadelpbia St. Louis 
Cincinnati Ne to Boor 

Kansas City Minneapolis Salt abet Seattle 

THe PATERSON Mrs. Co., Lipiied: Montreal Toronto 8 


. Vancouver ‘St. John, N. B., Halifax, N. 8. 





_ heaviest. 


cannot make a better selection 
than Everlastic. 


It comes in one-, two- and three- 
ply weights, each roll contain- 
ing enough to cover 100 square 
feet of roof. Nails and cement 
packed in each roll. 


Free Booklet 


If your dealer does not carry Ever- 
lastic Roofings, write us and we will 
send you illustrated folder telling 
more about them and advising you 
where they can be purchased. 


Some Barrett Specialties 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Fg best and mont economical inl gains ages 
‘or 


“rubber” 
exposed surfaces ofall kinds. It is elastic, 
esive and will not rub, crack or peel. 


Elastigum Waterproof Cement 











to apply, is acid-proof, damp-proof 
it sticks. 
Carbosota Creosote Oil 
You can add jaan ap wager Se to the life of all 


posed 
Scade-One Creosote Oil. Being i in liquid 
form it is only, aoulies, No expensive 


method required 


milk and eggs. 


Booklets regarding any 
of these products free 
























over every 
part of the 
roof except 
cut-outs, and 
triple thick- 
ness where 
the wear is 
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Menth by Month on the Farm 
By A Nebraska Woman 


HE little country church by the road- 
side, with its hitching rack in front 
and a background of grove, has the 

possibilities-of a social center. Here 
the people of the farming community 
meet te give thanks for the blessings of 
the past week, and to gather inspiration 
and spiritual guidance for the next. 
When I come on one of these little 
A-roofed buildings along the highway I 
feel pleased, even though the building 
is dingy and out of repair, for it shows 
that the people of the neighborhood are 
er more than money-makers. 

It is a disappointment to find that so 
many of these little churches are not 
epen when Sunday comes, and that the 
appearance of some indicates that a 
long time has_ intervened since the 
last service. Woodpeckers have per- 
haps drilled holes under the eaves, and 
now share their apartments with little 
screech-owls. Sometimes wild bees 
have found an entrance between the 
siding and the inner wall, and have 
stored the space full of comb and nectar 
against the coming of winter. Perhaps 
hail has broken the window-panes, and 
wrens have built their nests in the dusty 
interior where empty benches face the 
preacherless pulpit. 

The goo. Soe 2; has a melancholy 
aspect, and because there are so many 
such churches some folks bewail the 
**decay of religious interest.’’ It is a 
custom when things do not look as the 
should to make a survey ; and a chur 
survey has been made. But no con- 
clusion seems to have been arrived at 
as to why there are so many empty 
churches. While I regret the state of 
the little church at the crossroads, I 
believe that it is not so dead as it seems. 
Considering the investment, it may pay 
almost as much spiritual profit per 
capita as some g city church where 
the organ peals, the choir chants and 
the minister lectures twice each Sunday 
to about fifty persons and enough empty 
places to seat 1,450 more. 

There is life in the country church 
still. The bird and insect life that finds 
a harbor within it is a symbol of the 
living gospel which may yet find fuller 
expression from its pulpit. The church 
itself is not so near death as in the old 
days when the churchyard was a burial 
ground and all the sermons pounded out 
of the pulpit cushion were of death. 
The preacher who is to revive the coun- 
try church must preach not alone of 
death, but of life. “Life teems in the 
fields where seeds are sprouting and 
plants are growing; life palpitates in 
the poultry yard where the miracle of 
incubation occurs daily ; life bleats and 
chirps, lows and neighs in the barn- 
yard; life springs from the ground, 
fruits into maturity and sleeps in appar- 
ent death. But after a while comes the 
resurrection of spring ! 

Some day there may come to the de- 
serted country church a preacher who 
will dust out the cobwebs, actual and 
figurative, cover the woodpeckers’ holes, 
smoke out the bees and patch the win- 
dows (there is room in the woods for all 
these little creatures), and take his 
texts partly from the life about him. 
When he has done this the little empty 
_eburch will be quickened into life, it 
Shall be said of the preacher that ‘‘ the 
people heard him gladly.’’ 


Grippe 

This tenement you live in and walk 
around with all the days of your life, 
how useful it is and yet what a lot of 
trouble ! This body is not your real self, 
but such as it is you can not be yourself 
without it. And most of the time it 
behaves goer a well to aes bet am be 
to get up in morning work, a 
eaotie does. You say, Come along 
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and do things! And sometimes it com- 
plains bitterly—says it is tired, says it 
wants to rest, says it wants to be lazy ; 
but you coax it a little, drive it a good 
deal, and it ae along with its tramp- 
ing, aching feet and its wonderful cap- 
able hands, and minds you almost as 
well as your good faithful horses. 

- Then there comes a day when it acts 
badly and says to you, Let us quit, 
let us ache, let us shiver, let us do 
nothing any more. But what non- 
sense, you tell it. You have often said 
that, and added, I’ll be all right to- 
morrow. That night is a sort of blank, 
and when the morning comes at last you 
do not tell that bodily tenement to get 
up and take you around with it. It says 
it is tired ; it says it is hot,—no, it was 
hot, but it is now cold; it says it is 











See Ce ee — — 


The empty country church has a melan- 
choly aspect. It should be used as 
a social center as well as a spiritual 
center. Open the blinds and sweep 
out the cobwebs 


racked with pain, and you do not dispute 
it. The real you is past disputing any- 
thing. It lies there with its partner and 
dimly wonders about things. That is, it 
wonders part of the time and part of the 
time it is lost somewhere in darkness. 
Now and then your real self comes 
back from the darkness and thinks 
things, great stirring things that if 
written would move others as they move 
you ; melancholy things that if written 
would make you weep. Too much weep- 
ing in the world now. Then the doctor 
comes, says things, does things, leaves 
things. It is not nice of the doctor to 
goaway. Everybody needs a doctor of 
his or her own at such times, to stay. 
After a while the fever fires die down 
and—well, nothing happens. Your body 
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will not get up, it will not turn over, it 
will not even hft a finger to feed you hot 
milk or broth. No matter—you do not 
want those things anyway; but other 
bodies which are still minding their real 
selves feed hot things to you. You wish 
they would not, but you do not wish it 
very hard. . Nobody does anything with 
the erippe but wait for the next 
thing. ou dimly remember that long 
ago when it first invaded this country it 
was ‘‘la grippe,’’ a French thing from 
Russia. It is Americanized now. 

Then the next stage comes. The stage 
when persons come to see you. First 
they come singly, then they come in 
pairs. You say to yourself that a0 
will pretend they are not there. Then 
just for that they come im crowds, and 
some of them sing and some of them 
play on things, and every one of them is 
very odious; worse than that, they are 
all imaginary. They stay around quite a 
long time and you have to hold your eyes 
very wide open to keep them from crowd. 
ing up on you. How rude they are: 
How unfeeling the doctor is not to do 
something about it ! 

After the grippe is over it seems as 
though one might go about the day’s 
work. But something seems the mat- 
ter. It must be that the body machine 
does not spark, or it is not tuned up, or 
it has perhaps forgotten that it is divine 
and it acts like a lump of clay. It does 
not walk, it does not talk with its accus- 
tomed words and sounds, it does not 
even sit up unless it a re ag up. And 
you, the owner and director, must sit 
propped within it while idle thoughts 
run around and around like a squirrel in 
acage. You think about the war, you 
think about the unemployed, you wish 
you could do tatting or crochet, but you 
can not. It is too much work. 

It is better when you can read the 
daily paper, though it is hard to hold it. 
You are not out of the world when the 
newspaper comes to you. You are a 
eet of things once more. Things are 

appening. Great things are going to 
happen. Some of them ring upheavals 
ani cihedien. The world needs upheavals 
and changes. Better they should come 
by evolution than by revolution. 

But if they would only get some more 
pillows and put around you, you believe 
you might be more like yourself, and 
able to count up how many days it is 
since you first came down with the 
grippe. The doctor says you must be 
patient, you must not fret, you must 
take nourishment (such as cream and 
cod-liver oil), and you must not scold 
others because they are stupid and can’t 
help being stupid; and if you do not 
want to do any of those things you may 
lie down and take another nap. 











FOR SPRING BUILDING (& REPAIRING) INSIST 
ON GENUINE TIDE-WATER TRADE-MARKED 





Lumber, Because It’s the “Wood Eternal” 


Best for Silos, Barns, Sheds, Fences, &c. 
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A BUNDLE OF LIVE WIRE 


By Fannie M. Wood 


SLACK farmer makes a slack hired 
man. Hired men will not, as a 
rule, do their work any better than 

their employer does his. 

The farmer has a hard time who un- 
dertakes too much on 
’ gmall means. Besides, 

pigs and calves usually 

suffer when the owner’s 
purse is pinched. 


Is it not a-fact that 
farm work drags that is 
not managed well? Our 
: good neighbor, Uncle 
Fannie M. Wood Billy, says: ‘‘ Knowing 

how to manage makes 
a successful farmer ; not knowing how 
makes a laborer.’’ 


In our mad chase for the dollar let 
us not neglect improvement around our 
homes. It’s a mighty good trait in a 
man or woman to take interest in the 
appearance of the place he or she owns 
or occupies. 


‘*Give me a message for The Farm 
Journal Folks,” I said todear oldGrandma 
Wilson this morning. Quickly came the 
reply: ‘‘ Tell them to teach the children 
economy next after obedience, and thus 
save the youngsters many a heartache, 
as well as dollars and cents for both 
parents and children.’’ 


Right now is a good time to plant 
shade trees. Ever notice how some folks 
plant shade trees so closely together that 
there is no room for a natural growth? 
It’s fine to have enough shade to relieve 
the heat, but. too much shade is not 
healthful — makes it too damp in the 
house, and outside, too. 


Help is hard to get, farmers are worked 
to the limit, and the labor problem is 
certainly a serious one in every farming 
community. Improved machinery lessens 
the work. Near here where farms are 
small, three or four men buy in partner- 
ship some of the high-priced ntachines, 
all use the same implement, and not one 
of them is inconvenienced. 


Land values are enhancing. The man 
who owns a little = of fertile ground 
these days is rich. The farmer who pays 
a high cash rent for good land must man- 
age closely to have anything left after 
squaring all accounts. Isn't it better, 
just as soon as one can possibly manage 
it, to buy land (if it’s only a few acres) 
and make payments on the land instead 
of paying rent? 

I have a thrifty neighbor who saves 
quart-size tin cans in a box in a secluded 
place. When a rainy day comes he melts 
off the tops and bottoms, which leaves 
the open tin pe om These he sets firmly 
around newly-planted cabbage, tomato 
and other plants, and thus protects them 
from the heat of the sun and the attacks 
ef cutworms. The cans are not removed 
— the leaves begin to show above 
them. , 





All Cars Good 


By Walt Mason 

The modern motor car is fine. In work- 
ing out its smooth design, the best in- 
ventors in the land have nearly spavined 
brain and hand. Pale science sat up day 
and night to make your motor a delight. 
The choo-choo wagon of this time is out 
of sight, superb, sublime, and it will 
stand for any test; all cars are good— 
but mine’s the best. All cars are good; 
the poorest boat that tries to get its 
owner’s goat is better far than any- 
thing we knew ten years ago, by jing! 
The monarch of the last decade, when 
he went forth, on dress parade, could 
not command a rig as great as your old 
** four,’’ or ‘‘six,”’ or ‘‘ eight.’’ Invention 


bs rose, at man’s behest, and made great 








cars—and mine’s the best. No more we 
wait for sidetracked trains, but scoot 
at will across the plains. All roads are 
ours, all pleasant views, the prairies wet 
with morning dews, the hillside and the 
woodland green, while we can pay for 
gasoline. We travel when we wish to go, 
and travel fast or travel slow, and when 
we’re tired we stop to rest. All cars 
are good, but mine’s the best. 
[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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} HORSE-HIGH, BULL- 
ci STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Waray) Made of Open Hearth wire 
heavily galvanized—a strong 
durable, long-lasting, rust-re- 
iting fence. Sold direct to the! 
Farmer at wire mill prices. 
: Here’sa few of our big values: 
26-inch Hog Fence - 16 Kc ‘a rod 
47 Farm Fence- 24c a rod 
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at money-saving prices. Write today. It’s free. 
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Friction 
Is the Problem Solved in 


Hudson Super-Six — 


This is to give you a clear under- 
standing of what the Super-Six motor 
means. 

This is why it holds unquestioned 
the leading place in Motordom. Why 
it won all the worth-while records. 
Why it stopped the trend toward 
Eights and Twelves. And why: it 
gave supremacy—perhaps forever— 
to this new type of a Six. 


What Friction Does 


Motion causes friction. You know 
this in farm machinery. It is friction 
that finally destroys it. 


In a high-speed motor the vibration 
makes friction a big problem. A 
large part of the power is consumed 
by it. The motor’s endurance is 
limited. 

So the chief problem in motor car 
engineering has been the reduction of 
friction. 


Sixes Disappointed 


The Six-type was adopted to lessen 
this vibration. The Light Six, with 
small bore, was made to lessen it 
further. But the highest attainment 
in a Light Six proved a disappoint- 
ment. Motor friction was not reduced 
as engineers had hoped. 


So some leading makers, including 
the Hudson, started tests with Eights 
and Twelves. It was hoped that twin 
motors, set at angles, would solve the 
friction problem. 


Then Came This 


That was in 1915. Many engineers 
thought the Six type was doomed. 
That the V-types would displace it, as 
they had in certain cars. 


_ But in that year Hudson engineers 
invented the Super-Six. In December, 
1915, we were granted patents on it. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 
. 2175 


Tests proved that this invention 
added 80 per cent to the efficiency 
of the Six. And it did that solely by 
reducing friction beyond any other 


type. 
All Records Won 


Last year, in a hundred tests, the 
Super-Six won all the stock-car records 
which can prove a motor’s value. It 
won the records for speed, for hill- 
climbing, for quick acceleration and 
endurance. 


It broke the 24-hour endurance 
record by 32 per cent. It twice broke 
the transcontinental record in one 
continuous 7000-mile round trip. 


So, in performance and endurance, 
the Super-Six has no rival. “And that 
is due to the fact that friction is 
reduced almost to nil. 


The Economy Car 


This endurance will probably double 
the life of the Hudson car. The 
reduction of friction saves immense 
power waste. 

In addition, we this year add to the 
Hudson a wonderful gasoline saver. 

So the Hudson Super-Six means 
economy to you. It means a daily 
saving—in the long run, a very big 
saving. 

It means pride in your car. The 
Super-Six owner knows that he rules 
the road. And, in beauty and luxury, 
the car stands out as a master-piece 
in any crowd. 


You can have all this, and still save 


money, because of the Super-Six 


economies. These are things to con- 
sider well when you buy a car to keep. 


If you don’t- know the nearest 
Hudson dealer, ask us for his name. 
Let him show you all the ways in 
which this master car excels. 
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Our Honeymoon Farm 


“The place where the mules could come 
through the roof” 


HENI purchased the “old Kramer 
place ’’ for $400, all my friends 
smiled. The following day Mary 

Newland discarded that name for mine, 
which made the people laugh outright. 

“ Another case for the divorce courts,” 
was the prediction. 

Mary was anxious to see her home. 
It certainly was a badly dilapidated 
mansion to take a bride to. The only 
reason that the house didn’t fall down, 
was because it had racked over and was 
leaning against a convenient tree. The 





‘* The house was leaning against a con- 
venient tree—certainly a badly. di- 
lapidated mansion for a bride’’ 


former tenant had suffered a stroke of 
paralysis—I didn’t blame him. 

Mary examined the house (or rather 
this imitation of a house) ; she then sat 
down on the steps and laughed until the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. 

‘*Joel,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘isn’t it 
funny ?—your mules could come in the 
house through the roof! That is, they 
could if you'd chop down that support- 
ing tree and enlarge that hole in the 


‘*I’m glad you look at it that way, 
Mary. Il expected to see you depart for 
home and mother. ”’ 

‘*What? And leave you on this tum- 
bledown farm all alone? Let’s inspect 
the place further,’’ she ne Ke 

e did. Apple trees had fallen down 
and were rotting. Fences had all but 
disappeared. The well had caved in. 
Pieces of boards and old tin cans littered 
the yard. Scrub oak and briers had 
taken absolute possession of the mead- 
ows. As a farm it certainly was the 
limit. 

‘*We shall take possession to-mor- 
row,’’ Mary declared. ‘‘ What a suc- 





a 


“‘That winter I chopped wood—I had 
an unlimited supply, but one end 
was fast to the ground”’ 


sen 
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article, Joel, we better get it, for we 
shall need it here.’’ (Mary has a habit 
of talking only when she has something 
tosay. She always goes straight to the 
point. ) 

The first thing we did was to subscribe 
for several reliable farm papers. We 
intended to start right.. Having the soil 
thoroughly analyzed was step No.. 2. 
We wanted no hit-or-miss policy. I then 
adopted the farmers’ regulation eight- 
hour day—that is, eight hours in the 
forenoon, and eight hours in the after- 
noon, and several hours after supper for 
good measure. I converted the useless 
orchard to firewood, and pruned the few 
rosebushes that grew in our front yard. 

Probably you imagine that I had an 
unlimited supply of money. Quite the 
contrary: y worldly possessions after 
buying the farm were two old mules, a 
wagon and harness, and exactly $41 
in cash. 

The State Experiment Station notified 
us that the soil we sent them would pro- 
duce potatoes. We planted fifteen a¢res 
to that article. Mary insisted on help- 
ing, despite my protests. She was de- 
termined to help, so what could a man 
do but let her have her way? By mid- 
summer we were deep in debt. Our 
garden was doing nicely, and furnished 
vegetables for the table and some to sell. 

But for the fact that we practically 
‘‘sat up’”’ with those spuds, both day 
and night, we wouldn’t have raised five 
cents’ worth. It appeared that every 
potato-bug in the aested MRS A WES 
world was rapidly [  ...4 S| 
arriving and had-!|  ——* : 
wired to all his | 
friends -to hurry. 
Then, as our farm 
was only half 
fenced-(and a poor 
fence at that), 
our neighbors’ 
hogs started a pre- 
mature harvest of 
the crop. 

One night Iwas “3 
more tired than Sua, 
usual when I ar- 
rived at the house 
for supper. There 
was no supper 
ready. Mary was “Til have supper ready 
suffering with a in a@ short time” 
headache. Had I 
followed the custom of men that I had 
worked for, I would have ‘‘ raised Ned.’’ 





' IT didn’t. A man who can not cook is a 


mighty poor farmer. He can’t be inde- 
pendent, even when his wife is away 
visiting. 

“I can get supper, Joel, I feel better 
now,’’ insisted Mary. 

‘* You shall do nothing of the kind,’’ 
I replied. ‘‘ You must lie down until 
that headache is better. I will have 
eggs and toast ready in a short time.’’ 
AndI did. Furthermore, I was anxious 
to — happy, and was determined to 
whistle if the effort killed me. It makes 
me hostile to hear some old crank grum- 
ble around when somebody is sick. 

We raised what our neighbors termed 
“‘a bumper potato crap.’’ It certainly 
required some hard thumps and bumps 
to doit. From our yield that first year 
we paid $500 on the debt, bought a Jer- 
sey cow, and had some cash left. 

e following winter I didn’t have 
time to catch cold. Firewood was in 
demand. I had an unlimited supply, but 
one end was fast to the ground. I 
chopped wood and hauled it to town. 
This way I secured flour, groceries, 
wire for fencing, and a hundred and one 
things that a farmer requires. Further- 
more, I was always on the lookout for 
small jobs hauling. Some farmers re- 
fuse to accept small j as beneath 
their digni I cast dignity aside and 
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she would have the best of medical at- 
tendance. A few days would decide 
whether I was a happy father—or a 
widower. That rural telephone seemed 
to be a thing of life. The third night it 
gave a savage, sharp ring, and I heard 








were rotting — fences had all but 
disappeared ”’ 


the nurse say: ‘‘It’s a boy. Mother 
and babe are doing nicely—good-bye !’’ 
A great wave of thankfulness and joy 
swept through my heart. 

I now redoubled my efforts to succeed. 
Joel, Jr., must have the advantage of a 
college education. The following spring 
and summer I worked as never before. 
I was firmly determined to pay all my 
obligations that year, and I did. My 
supply of enthusiasm must not play out 
even when the thermometer crawled up 
to 100° in the shade. Menin more humble 
circumstances had made ood ; I would, 
too, 

Six years have come and gone since I 
bought the ‘‘ old Kramer place ’’— years 
filled to the brim with work, tenacity 
and eternal perseverance. The farm is 

aying us a modest dividend each year. 

ur fields are in the highest state of 
cultivation that it is possible to make 
them. We have never spent money 
aimlessly. Full value was received, or 
the dollars remained in our pocket. 

A modern five-room house now stands 
on the site of the old dilapidated struc- 
ture. Mary planned it, and I built it 
according to her wishes. I never return 
from town without bringing some pres- 
ent for Mary and the children. Two 
boys and a girl have been our share of 
this world’s happiness. 

No, we do not own an automobile as 
yet. But that pleasure shal! soon 


renee 
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** It’s a boy—mother and babe are’ doing 
nicely —good-bye !’’ 

ours if ownership lies within the bounds 

of human possibility. I have no advice 

one. I shall continue to do 
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VINCENT’S BUDGET 
Beginning right is half the battle 


HE beginning of things is always 
interesting. Getting new crops 
under way, pacing down across the 

field and setting a stake to sow by, bring 
2 whistle and a smile to our lips. 

If we ever are tired, 
so that our footsteps lag 
and we long for a place 
to sit down, it is when 
the year grows old and 
the tug of the day’s work 
has been hard. 





windup when we are 


E. L. Vincent 


to begin the spring’s work. Then hope 
has the finest song—something within 
us helps us to turn our eyes away on 


We think about the | 


buckling up the harness | 


down the months and see the big ears | 


of corn hanging on the stalks and the | 


bundles of wheat lying thick on the 
stubble. 

Toe the mark now! Take another 
turn in the ‘‘warming-up”’ trot, pull the 
belt till you can get one more hole for 
the tongue of the buckle and set the 
teeth hard for the long days that are 
ahead. Then stick to it. 


Harrowing well is fine ; but unless we | 


sow seed that is the very best we can 
get, keep the cultivator going and the 


weeds all hoed down, we lose all the | 


advantage of a good beginning. 
But it would be an invitation to failure 


to start without the belts and the buckles | 


and the rest of the things that go with 
the race. So let’s begin right. 

One thing every farmer will make 
up his mind not to do, and that is not to 

alaigr any land expecting a crop where 
are! is nothing to turn under and noth- 
ing to put on in the way of fertilizer. 
That would be like lashing a poor old 
worn-out horse just ready to drop in 
his tracks. 

If there is a piece of land without 
grass enough to make a bird’s nest, 
never sow it to any crop, unless it can 
be fed beforehand with barn-yard ma- 
nure, or some manure and a little com- 
mercial vege yh 

Next to good land comes a good plow. 
Think of the strength we waste every 
year struggling with poor tools, espe- 
cially — that do not plow, but simply 
scratch the ground! at the old one 
for scrap-iron, quit smoking, do anything 
you have to, but get a good plow. The 
same way with other tools. 

What is the use of buying a fine 
store tub and then boring the bottom 
full of holes? Just as sensible, though, 
as to plow well, do a good job of har- 
rowing and then use poor seed. 

In two minutes a man can close a bar- 
gain for cheap seed and in half an hour 
he can scatter it on an acre of land ; but 
then he can fight for years to get rid of 
the foul stuff that comes from his bad 
bargain. 

So it is all the way through the first 
jobs of the new year. Plan them right, 
give everything the right start and keep 


it a 

ow, all these things have a close 
bearing on life as a 68 Don’t you 
know men who are very particular about 


ISN’T THIS INVITING, VERY? 

COZY, TOO? WHOA, TOM AND 
JERRY! 

COULDN'T THINK OF GOING 
BY, 

WE'LL JUST HAVE TO STOP 
AND TIE. 

WHERE YOU SEE A HITCH- 
ING POST 

THERE YOU'LL FIND A GEN- 
IAL HOST. 


the way they do their farm work, and 
still they miss it when it comes to the 
heart and home life ? 

Men and brethren, let’s look out for 
the home life first of all. If we sow 
kind*words and kindly deeds, wherever 








we go, we are not very apt to scatter 
the old place all over with ragweed and 
thistle seed. 

And it is just as easy to live the good, 
clean, pure life as it is to be a terror to 
the good wife and the boys and girls. 
Easier, for that matter. The hardest 
job a man can undertake anywhere is to 
sow a life full of briers and thorns and 
burdocks. 

Let’s not doit! Let’s plant corn and 
roses and beautiful things, and do it 
every da For this kind of a life there 
will carole be the finest kind of a harvest 
and peace that will last. 
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Pepper Box 
By Clifford E. Davis 


O ground is so poor that it won’t 
raise something, if only beans; 
and they help. 


In planting don’t plunge on one thing 
and get stuck. Raise a variety. 


The better the job.is done the first 
time the less you will have to hoe the 
crops. 


It is a good plan to grub out all bushes 
from the hay-field before the grass gets 
long. 


Soe the plowshares polished and The 
Farm Journal subscription renewed for 
a long time ahead. 


Rail splitting, swinging the hand 
grain-cradle and binding a sheaf are 
all becoming lost arts on the farm. 


If your farm doesn’t supply your 
table with meat, bread and butter, there 
is something wrong. Look it up. 


Manure piles are bad places for little 
chicks and good places for flies. Put the 
manure on the land and do good with it. 


Six hundred dollars invested in land, 
even if it be only a poor piece, will get 
you further in old age than that sum put 
into an automobile. 


Some people declare that a black mole 
is a sure sign of an early death. That’s 
true. I knew a lady who had one on her 
face, and she died aged ninety-six years. 

It is a mighty mean person who will 
sell doubtful eggs to a neighbor for 
hatching, or dress a sick fow)] for the 
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lectual and moral and feeds the beastly 
nature. Beyond all other drinks it 
qualifies for deliberate and unprovoked 
crime. In this respect it is much worse 
than distilled liquors. A whiskey drinker 
will commit murder only under the direct 
excitement of liquor; 
a beer drinker is capa- 
ble of doing it in cold 
blood.. Long observa- 
tion has assured us that 
a large proportion of 
murders deliberately 
planned and executed, 
without passion or mal- 
ice, with no other mo- 
tive than the acquisition 
of property or money, 
often of trifling value, 
are perpetrated by beer 
drinkers.’’ 


Don’t think that life 
on the farm is all sing- 
ing birds, blooming 
flowers, honey, fresh- 
laid eggs and Jersey 
cream. There are little 
tragedies when the best 
cow dies of hoven, or 
bloat ; when whole doz- 
ens of eggs fail to 
hatch, or when little 
chicks die like flies with 
some obscure ailment. 
Bitter tears fall on the 
grave of the favorite horse, the pet 
heifer or the faithful dog. Cutworms, 
frosts, the harlequin bug, the curculio, 
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the codling-moth, drought, hail, greete- 
bugs and a thousand species of pests 
sally forth to afflict the farmer, while 
the middleman, the railroad rate and 
the trust magnate lie in wait at the end 
of the harvest. But in spite of it all 





The rural mail-carrier is popular—yes, indeed! Even 
the chickens are fond of him when the carrier’s 
horse shares his corn with them at noontime 


there is much to rejoice in, and the far- 
mer labors on, ‘‘heart within, and God 
o’erhead.’’ 











Gree & Cumberiand ras; plants $5 per 1900. Silver Spangled 
Hamburg hens, 7ic each. 8. H. Graybill, Richfield, Pa. 














He didn’t have a roller—couldn’t afford 
to buy one. So he made it out of a 
log and a few oddsand ends. It 
crushes the clods just as well as a 
boughten one 


city market; and yet it is sometimes 
done. 


I have noticed that nearly every case 
of farmer’s illness is due to overwork, 
disregard for some law of health, or 
wrong eating. It pays to study these 
things. 


In many magazine stories, whether by 
noted writers or obscure, the hero is 
pictured as lighting or smoking a ciga- 
rette. What is the matter with the 
editors? Can not they imagine a real 
man who doesn’t smoke ‘“‘coffin nails’’ ? 


I have often advised people to open all 
ditches in time. Once I dropped other 
work to dig out a choked-up ditch and 
open a filled sewer, and in an hour and 
a half, actual time, there came a terrific 
downpour of rain. Opening that ditch 
saved my field from obliteration. 


To move away and leave the house cat 
behind to shift for itself, beeause ‘‘ it 
is unlucky to move a cat,’’ is cruel 
superstition. Belief in ‘‘bad luck’’ is 
denying that there isaGod. Friday was 
once deemed unlucky, but that fallacy 
is exploded and is utterly false. When 
you move take the cats with you, grease 
their feet with butter, and they will stay. 


Here is what the Home Insurance 
Company of New York says about beer: 
“Of al soeeer mange 2 drinks it is the 
most animalizing. It dulls the intel- 





ONUMENT AGENT wanted in every township. 
Ask particulars. Victoria Co., Holly Springs, Ga. 
Seed Corn Imp. Early Leaming, Reid's Yellow Dent, White Cap 


and Pride of North, $2.50 bu. Sensation Oats, 95c bu. 
Samples and catalog free. Theo. Burt & Sons, Melrose, Ohio. 


Strawberry Plants 


Kinds Of Smali Fruit Piants, 
The Great stock, Reasonable prices. 
new Special $2 Ofer AS17 pn Aa Wivite today. ia 
ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box1 ALLEGAN, MICH, 


WEBER ENGINES] 




















68 Years of Paint Knowledge 


in this Can 


John Lucas & Company put 


sixty-eight years of experience 
in the grinding, mixing and test- 
ing of this paint. Their knowl- 
edge and care have produced in 


Lucas Paint 


Once Used, Always Preferred 


a thoroughly dependable product, 
with greater covering capacity and 
longer life than any ordinary paint. 


Johniacas&Co..Enc. 


Office 1064 Philadelphia, Pa. 











Uni - Lectrie ting - plant 
enerates 5s 110-volt 
irect current; operates from 
one to 50 lights, electric mo- 
tor, electric iron, vacuum cleaner, 
electric toaster, force pump, churn, 
washing machine, ete. 


No Batteries—No Switch-board 
The ideal electric lighting system for the 
country home. High speed gasoline motor, 

: — tor and a erga Tag - - 
.P nm one compact un sea 
‘ standard lamps and fixtures. Simple, easily 

installed, economical, Moderate 

in price, low in cost of operation, 

_ WATERMAN MOTOR COMPANY 
119 Mt, Elliott Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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OUR PRIVATE BOX 
GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 

Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and pay 
for five or ten years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying for 
The Farm Journal any subscriber may notify us 
to stop the paper, and the full amount paid for 
the subscription will be refunded. 

@) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any reason, 
or for NO reason, and the unused proportion of the 
amount paid for the subscription will be refunded. 








Picture-Name Game 
WwW‘ are greatly eg oe that we 


can not get the Judges’ selection 
of best titles into this issue. 

All sets of supplies were received from 
contestants by Fubrnary 25, and we tried 
hard to get the list completed by March 
5, when this issue of The Farm Journal 
went to press. We could have done it, 
too, even in those few days ; but as luck 
would have it, Dr. Reisner was taken 
ill, and could not give any time to the 
work just when he was needed most. 

The list will surely be ready for. the 
May issue, and then it will be time to 
get out the duplicate list of your an- 
swers which you have kept when you 
sent the original list in to us. You check 
off, on the Checking Sheet, just how 
many correct (‘‘best’’) and how many 
incorrect answers you have. (Full and 
clear directions for checking will be 
given next month on this page.) Then 
you mail this Checking Sheet to us, and 
prizes are awarded as soon as the win- 
ning lists are verified. 

This delay of a month is too bad, but 
it is the first, and we think it will be 
the last. It simply means that we will 
not know who wins the $1,000 prize and 
the 555 other prizes until June 1, instead 
of May 1, as we hoped. The announce- 
ment of the fortunate winners will there- 
fore get into the July issue, which goes 
to press on June 5. 

lease be patient; it is not Dr. Reisner’s 
fault that he got sick, nor the Picture 
Game Editor’s fault, either ! 

Last call for 1916 Index. Send a two- 
cent stamp. 

Postmasters are required by law to 
report when papers can not be deliv- 
ered to subscribers for any reason. We 
give such notices instant attention ; hope 
postmasters will be as prompt and care- 
ful aswe try to be. 





“Unlike any other | a 

This emblem of sturdy fair dealin 
aur reminds our advertisers o 
the Fair Play notice over on the front 

e. No matter what or how you buy, 
whether through dealer or direct by 
mail, if a thing is advertised in The 
Farm Journal you can put your trust 
in the advertiser. 


Safety First ! 

We hoped that with the approach of 
Spring paper prices would show signs 
of going down somewhat. This has not 
occu , as yet, but the continuous rise 
seems to have ceased for the time. 

Consequently we have not been forced 
to increase subscription prices on The 
Farm Journal, and wil) not be obliged to 
do so unless pee prices go higher. 

We have n urging those of Our 
Folks whose subscriptions expired with 
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December, 1916, to renew as far ahead 
as possible, not only The Farm Journal, 
but every other periodical that they like 
and wish to keep on taking. We now 
extend this advice to all Our Folks, even 
if their subscriptions do not expire for 
several years—and this is our advice : 

(1) Subscribe. 

(2) Subscribe now. 

(3) Subscribe as far ahead as the 
publisher will take your order. 

(4) Pass this advice along to your 
friends. 

The lowest rate on The Farm Journal, 
and the longest period that we will accept 
a subscription, is $1.50 for ten years. 


If this paragraph is marked, it means 
that this copy is sent you as a sample, 
and that we believe you should sub- 
scribe. One of our representatives will 
call at once, or if he does not turn up 
quickly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates on the first page. 


We regard this as a splendid number 
of The Farm Journal. Don’t you agree ? 
Notice the increase in the number of in- 
teresting pictures, the Walt Mason 
verses, Judge Biggle’s entertaining 
article on horse-stealing and his worst 
boyhood fright, and the other unusually 
good things in this big issue. 

Notice, too, that the Advertising De- 
partment has arranged for a double- 
page advertisement in colors, in the 
center of the paper. This is the first 
color advertisement that ever appeared 
in The Farm Journal. It may seem an 
easy matter to you, until you realize 
that it took three months of very hard 
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work, and expenditure of $7,000 for 
machinery alone, so that we could handle 
the advertisement at all. Of course we 
hope to get back that $7,000 on future 
advertisements, now that we are equip- 
ped to handle them ! 

Look over the ‘‘ Congoleum ”’ double 
page, not forgetting the Melotte cream ~ 
separator and Aladdin Readi-cut house 
advertisements that go with it. They 
are interesting for the above reasons, 
and on their own account, too. 


Honor Birthday Record 
For all Our Folks of seventy-five or over 


DEAR FRIENDS: ‘‘Who honors not age 

is unworthy of it.” We have on our Rec- 

a ord eighteen members of 

> ninety - six or over, ten 

men and eight women. 

Three have passed the age 
of 100. 

What a glorious view 
of life those dear ones 
can take! From such a 
height the real things 
stand out clear and strong. 

To all who have a birth- 
day this month we send 
our love and blessing. 
There is an old saying 
that April’s children are noted for 
energy and executive ability. 

If any of Our Folks of seventy-five or 
over has not sent in name, address and 
date of birth, we hope he or she will do 
it now. The Honor Birthday Record is 
a roll of merit and we want you on it. 

Affectionately yours, 





Mrs. C. Konkle, 
Eighty-four 
years old in 
March 
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PAINTS 6& 


much; how it should be applied. 











Few Things Wear Out! 


They rot out first—for want of paint. 
your vehicles and farm implements; on fences 
and farm buildings; on your house—a few 
dollars’ worth of Acme’ Quality paints now 
will save hundreds of dollars in depreciation later on. 


CME Q. 


are made for every surface about the house—indoors and outdoors, 


Our two books, “Home Decorating” and “Acme Quality Painting 
Guide,” tell what paint should be used for every surface; how 


If your dealer cannot supply them, write to us. 
- ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. N Detroit, Michigan 
BOSTON CcHICcaGco MINNEAPOLISO ST. Louis PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI TOLESO 
NASHVILLE BIRMINGHAM FORT WORTH DALLAS TOPEKA LINCOLN 
SALT LAKE CITY SPOKANE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 

Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


f surfaces; @ quart ef Acme Quality Fleer Paint of 





On 





, 


FINISHES 


Both books are free on request. 


For the many ‘‘teuching-up"’ jobs about the house, 
deep always on hand at least a can each of Acme 
Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for 
tren bedsteads, furniture, woodwork and all similar 


the right color, 
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THE GRANGE AT WORK 
By Mortimer Whitehead 


T is a good sign of the times that 
rural-minded people are showing an 
ages disposition to confer-and 

work together. 

The Grange means real cooperation : 
Working together, give and take. The 
more you put in the more you take out. 
‘*Give to the world the best you have 
and the best will come back to you.’’ 

It took that little country, Denmark, 
thirty years to get started in selling 
farm products together, and now that 
country sells $90,000,000 worth of dairy 

and food products in a year. 

A good strong new Grange has been 
organized at Rockland, Sullivan county, 
N.Y. Itis called Twin Village Grange. 
Success to it! 

At Dixon, S. D., the home and farm 
of Conrad’ Zimbleman was recently 
named Elmwood Farm by the Home 
Dedication ceremony provided by the 
National Grange. he ‘‘ dedication 
team’’ of Pocahontas Grange No. 46 
carried out the beautiful and impressive 
ceremony. Every farm home should 
have a name, and it adds to the inter- 
est to have it formally named. 

The State Grange of Pennsylvania at 
its last annual Memunteroy officially went 
on record for increased appropriations 
for vocational training tn country 
schools. 

During this month of April every 
Grange should take official and united 
action to celebrate Arbor Day. Useful 
and beautiful are the trees, and G 
work in this direction will receive 
blessing of generations Pte unborn. And 
don’t forget April 13th Liberty Bell Bird 
Club Day. Last year the Governors of 
2 states officially recognized this 


“An of the young men members of 
Hopewell Grange No. 1747 of Illinois, 
have as their motto: ‘‘ Never to use to- 
bacco , hor intoxicating liquor in any 
form,’’ and not one of them has ever 
used either: A writer says: ‘‘ Banded 
together for this clear-cut purpose of 
manliness, those young men are creat- 
ing an influence in their home commu- 
nity that is beyond estimate, while 
their presence as active, hard-working 
members of Hopewell Grange has given 
that organization decided prestige. 

A new Grange lately started at Hay 
Creek, Jefferson county, Ore., is thirty 
miles from a railroad. That Grange 
will be a help to its members in building 
up their new country. 

It is now five years since the Massachu- 
setts State Grange set aside an Educa- 
tional Aid Fund to assist worthy young 
members of the Order in getting an edu- 
cation. The aid extends over four years. 
Ninety young men and women, fifty-five 


' of the former and thirty-five of the lat- 


ter, have been aided to get an education, 
who ‘perhaps could not have had it 
without this Grange help. 

Out in Southern Idaho a late freeze in 
blossoming time last year destroyed 
the fruitcrop. The State Master, W. W. 
Deal, with others took prompt action, 
and secured several car-loads of the 
finest winter apples from the Yakima 
Valley, state of Washington, and dis- 
tributed them at actual cost. 

Rhode Island has a new State Grange 
Master—Sayles B. Steere, and he is 
reported as one of the live wires in New 
England Grange work. He did good 
work as State Grange Lecturer before 
bein ane to come i Hage es How 
can Farm Journal of more use 
to the Grange, Sayles? 

State Master L. J. Taber, of Ohi 
discussing the increasing cost of li 
shows how the farmers’ cost of living 
tion has greatly increased along with 
other things, and he states the plain 
truth, as follows: ‘‘The consuming pub- 





lic had just as well or itself to the 
fact that very cheap food supplies -hhave 
gone forever, There is no use to blame 
the farmer; he is farming about as well 
as he can afford to farm. To those 
who do not believe it, we say, there are 
millions of acres of farm land for sale ; 
come out and try for yourself.”’ 

Milton Grange, Indiana, organized 
last June with sixteen charter members, 
has added eighty-five new members and 
- going right along on all good Grange 
ines. 
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Write for free catalog now. 


2 = FINTERLOCKING FENCE CO% 
SiS Box 127 


SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices, 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 








Cards. If you want Paint, write me. it now, 
I can save you money. Satisfaction ranteed, 
O. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, H. ¥. 





HAVANA 


STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as to 
make it a Low-Down, instead of 
to do your work over the 
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HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 57, Havana, Ill. 
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I Pay the Freight 


A) Quarry THE BEST 
FACTORY Bieeaeca 
Bade) cUuARANTEED 

S00 toy gs For 5 and 7 Years, 
Made Fresh For Your Order ¥OU ill, be, gros 


INSTRUCTIONS for asthien with each order, 
Write F hex ag for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 
Color Cards. Tells why paint should be fresh, 


O. L. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Cuts a swath any width up to 8 ft. wide; The 
only mower ever built this size. . Compensating 
lever and sp carries the cutter bar on the 
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ok for 
mark on the imple- 
ments you buy. It is our 4 
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= to easier, better, more . s 


ee Stable farming: 
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Implement Co. (inc.) 21 W. pee 
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ae FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. * Steel.or wood wheels to fit an 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds, Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 










This as is 


built with one 
wp stay ‘wires— 

as a gradual and 
effective tension 
curve placed at 
every intersection. 
The National lock or 
knot is formed in the 
stay wire and fastened 
within the tension 


curve, thus affording 
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pping of wires. 
The more the 
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a Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York ® Pitteburgh Cleveland 
Awarded Grand Prize at Panama Pacific lnteraational Expotition, The Supreme Award of Merit” : 


Denver . 
‘ 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 


HE farmer who would go to a city 
store expecting to wy | upon credit 
without first having his ability to 

ay thoroughly patieg => by the shop- 
Comune. would soon find that loose, easy- 
going methods of doing business do not 
prevail in commercial centers. Never- 
theless, a great many city folks seem to 
think that upon only the most casual 
information the farmer should be glad 
to extend indefinite credit for his prod- 
ucts, and they are greatly surprised and 
hurt when the producer exhibits a lack 
of enthusiasm when invited to trade 
upon other than a cash basis. Farmers 
in the past have been far too credulous. 
They have learned that not all the eyps 
are in the horse marts, and that the 
display of an impressive ‘‘front’’ and 
an ostentatious: show of diamonds, do 
not always indicate the ability and will- 
ingness to pay for butter and eggs that 
have been obtained upon 
credit. This knowledge 
farmers have learned in 
the school of experience 
which ‘‘ Poor Richard ’”’ 
says is ‘‘a dear school.’’ 


II 


In view of the forego- 
ing facts it is not at all 
strange that many farm- 
ers continue to manifest 
a lack of interest in the 
direct marketing propo- 
sition, or that we find 
buying associations com- 
plaining that producers 
do not show a disposition 
to meet them half way. 
The farmers are few 
whose well-thumbed ac- 
count-books do not show 
many uncollected and un- 
collectible accounts that 
were contracted under 
what seemed the most 
favorable conditions. Di- 
rect marketing is an at- 
tractive proposition 
viewed theoretically, and 
it ought to work out 
practically ; but produc- 
ers and consumers must first establish 
a mutually satisfactory working basis. 
The seller must be guaranteed his pay, 
and the consumer must be assured that 
he will get exactly what he pays for. 
It should not be hard to work out the 
problem, but when the solution is 
reached let none suppose that it will 
usher in the millennium. There will 
remain enough other problems to keep 
us all busy. * 


That there is great mutual need of 
the producer and consumer reaching a 
closer ne is continually bein 
made manifest. The farmer who p 
with his potatoes early last fall for $1 
a bushel was not particularly gratified 
when he read in the daily papers of the 
latter part of February that potatoes 
were selling at $3.60 a bushel with every 
prospect of going higher. On the con- 
trary he felt real sore, as he endeavored 
to ascertain who got the $2.60 difference. 
It did not mollify him when he was told 
that he was foolish to sel) his crop at $1 
when there were rumors that the supply 
of ‘‘murphies’’ was short. One dollar 
a bushel looked good to him after the 
seventy cents he got the year before, 
and besides one can seldom pace any 
reliance in crop rumors which are too 
often manufactured by men who have 
axes to grind. The fact that $2.60 easy 
money was made off the fruits of his 
labor and sweat stuck in his gorge. 


IV 


While the dissatisfied farmer was try- 
ing to find out who got his $2.60 the farm 
implement dealers were deciding that a 
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ten per cent. increase in prices all 
around would be about right. This 
looks hke catching the farmer both com- 
ing and going, but there is no remedy. 
The reason given for the advance is the 
enormous increase in the use of steel 
owing to the war, which is true. Of 
course, those farmers who habitually 
house their implements will not be 
obliged to buy so many as the Peter 
Tumbledowns whose tools are stored in 
the fence corners; but every farmer 
will be obliged 'to pay some tribute to 
the implement manufacturers, In the 
meantime, farmers might look around 
and find out, if they can, how to pass 
on this increase, though the difficulty of 
shifting the burden is apparent, seeing 
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How is this for a good roads argument? Stuck in the mud for lack 
of a little drainage and grading! Many farmers’ problems will 
be solved when good roads come. . 
in many localities in this big country of ours 


that the farmers are unorganized while 
those who cater to their needs are so 
thoroughly bound together that the 
federal courts can not pry them apart. 


V 


Once upon a time a man desired to 
know the weight of a quarter of beef, 
and there being no scales at hand he 
resorted to the expedient of balancing a 
board on a fence and, placing the beef 
on one end, he balanced it by a big stone, 
and then guessed at the weight of the 
stone. We sometimes wonder whether 
the statisticians at Washington reach 
their conclusions with respect to the 
value of the country’s farm productions 
by a somewhat similar method. The 
Department of Agriculture engages a 
great army of crop reporters in the col- 
lection of statistics, and as a matter of 
course there must be more or less guess- 
work. Some men are more sanguine 
than others, and the report of the opti- 
mist is likely to be more liberal than that 
of the pessimist. Therefore, a great 
many folks are disposed to take the 
yearly report of the grand total cum 
grano salis, which in plain English means 
with some allowance, seeing that the 
law of averages is drawn upon freely in 
the compilation of these reports. 


Vi 


Therefore, when we read that the 
estimated total gross value of crops and 
anima! products for the year 1916 reached 
$13,449,000,000, we are not to rm < se 
that these figures are as indubitable as 
a bank balance. A farming business of 
nearly thirteen and a half billions in a 
single year is certainly ‘‘going some,’’ 





This is still a sticky problem 
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and we can easily afford to throw off the 
half billion to allow for any little inac- 
euracies- that may have crept in, and 
still feel rich. It is interesting to note 
some of the principal productions that go 
to make up the grand total. The animal 
products lead, being valued at $4,338, - 
000,000. King corn led in the crop 
values, being estimated at $2,296,000, 000, 
or nearly double the value of the cotton 
crop. The hay crop exceeded that of 
wheat in value, each being considerably 
over a billion dollars. Of much greater 
import that any of the foregoing figures 
would be statisticts showing the net 
gain to the farms; but again we are 
confronted by a maze of guesswork. 
The cost of production seems as hard to 
determine as that ancient interrogatory, 
‘* Who struck Billy Patterson ?’’ 


Vil 
‘‘How did Jones make his money ?’’ 
it wasasked. ‘‘By persistently clinging 


to the cow’s tail,’’ was 
the reply. An increasing 
number of farmers, espe- 
cially in the Middle West 
where soil robbing has 
been going on for years, 
is beginning to see the 
wisdom of holding on to 
the cow’s tail. The dairy 
not only provides a 
steady and regular in- 
come, but what is of 
more importance restores 
and maintains. the fer- 
tility of the soil. In no 
other way could produc- 
tiveness have been main- 
tained on the farms of 
the East, where diversi- 
fied farming is of neces- 
sity practised. The dairy 
is exacting, for the herd 
must be milked 730 times 
in a year regardless of 
Sunday and holidays. 
Dairying is not a lazy 
man’s job, and the mar- 
ket is often uncertain ; 
nevertheless, the never- 
failing monthly milk 
check is good to see. The 
silo and the milking ma- 
chines are certain to work a revolution 
in dairying by increasing the profits 
while lessening the labor. The most 
serious drawback is the inability of the 
dairyman to secure a satisfactory price 
for his product ; but that wrong can be 
righted if farmers will stand together. 
This was demonstrated by the dairy- 
men’s victory in Chicago, and in other 
cities. 





Out of Date 
By Walt Mason 


To-day I have a motor ear as -fine as 
any wagons are. It has all kinds of 
modern traps, invented by long-headed 
chaps. I’m all swelled up with pomp 
and pride, when I scoot o’er the country- 
side, and get the everlasting goats of 
those who own back number boats. And 
when I stop along the pave, to buy my 
face a decent shave, the people crowd 
around and say, ‘‘Gee, but that car is 
reshershay !’’ To-morrow when I drive 
around the courthouse and the village 
pound, I’ll be too grouchy to relate ; my 
auto will be out of date. And I will hear 
cheap skates remark, ‘‘It came across 
in Noah’s ark !’’ Ah, melancholy is the 
fate of one who’d be right up to date, 
and have the latest things in cars! His 
spirit soon is. seamed with scars. Those 
brisk inventors should be canned, who 
spring new schemes to beat the band, 
who make the triumph of to-day look 
cheaper than the one hoss shay ! "Twould 
break a John D. Astobilt, and send him 
poorhouseward full tilt, to own a modern 
car sublime, for more than two weeks 
at a time. 


~ [Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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1460 i: 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 


127-inch Wheelbase 


Twice as Strong 
To Give You a Lifetime Car 


Here is a new reason for getting 
a Mitchell to drive on country 
roads. 


In the past three years, John 
W. Bate has doubled our mar- 
gins of safety. Now every im- 
portant part—by test—has 100 
per cent over-strefgth. 


Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. All safety parts 
are oversize. Parts which get a 
major strain are built of Chrome- 
Vanadium. 


Gears are tested for 50,000 
pounds per tooth. The springs 
we use—Bate cantilevers—have 
never yet been broken. 


Several Bate - built Mitchells 
have already run over 200,000 
miles. So it is quite unlikely 


that a man will:live to wear a 


Mitchell out. 


Extra Features 


That over - strength, in our 
opinion, is the chief Mitchell 
extra. But there are many others. 


There are 31 features in the 


Mitchell which nearly all cars 
omit. Things like a power tire 
pump, a dashboard engine primer, 
ball-bearing steering gear, etc. 


And this year’s cars have 24 
per cent added luxury—all paid 
for by savings in our new body 
plant. The Mitchell is now the 
luxury car of its class. 


All Extras Free 


All these extras come free in 
Mitchell cars. They are paid for 
by factory savings. 


John W. Bate has spent mil- 
lions of dollars.in buildinge. and 
equipping this model plant. It 





TWO SIZES 
Mitchell 55. Pen iit-lnch wheel. 
base and a highly developed 48-horse- 
power motor. 

Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior 3° 273; 

similar lines with 120-inch wheelbase 

and a horsepower motor—-inch 
ler bore. % 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 


























covers 45 acres. The one aim 
has been te build this one type of 
car economically. 


His methods save us on this 
year’s output at least $4,000,000. 
And all that saving goes into 
extra values. 


The result is extra features, 
extra beauty, extra strength. 
Cars built in other ways can’t” 
give them. 


One Size—$1150 


Note that Mitchell Junior, with 
120 -inch wheelbase, sells for 
$1150, f. 0. b. Racine. You never 
saw such value in a’ fine car. 
Even this smaller car has nearly 
all our extras. 


Go see these new models. See 
what these extras mean. You 
will not then want a car without 
them. If you don't know the 
nearest Mitchell dealer, ask us for 
his name. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U, S. A. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than four million, 
are all those into whose homes the paper goes— 
father, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
the household, dwellers on farms and in villages 
throughout the land. Our first care is that its 
pages be honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm those 
who read it ; and bea source of information, profit, 
comfort and encouragement to all. The good that 
we can do is the most potent stimulant to our 
endeavor, and we trust it will always remain so. 

Secondly, we treat subjects in season only ; we 
try to hit the nail on the head and not the thumb ; 
we strive to know what to leave out as well as 
what to put in; that is, to boil things down; and 
we like a little fun as we go along, and to keep 
the paper young in spirit if not in years. 

The Editor was born on ea farm and reared at the 
plow-handles, and our contributors are practical 
men and women who write with their sleeves rolled 
up, and who briefly and plainly tell the best and 
most profitable way of doing things on the farm and 
in the house, as learned from actual experience. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
Publishers 
WILMER ATKINSON, Editor Emeritus 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Managing Editor 
Water E. ANDREWS, WILLIAM W. POLK, 
Emma J. GUSSMANN, CHARLES P. SHOFFNER, 
Micuae. K. Boyer, Associate Editors. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER) 
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o Off High Gear 

The Farm Journal, having passed its 
fortieth milestone, is now taking another 
hitch and entering upon its fifth decade. 
The undersigned has been its Editor-in- 
chief from the beginning, and has had a 
big lot of fun at the job. 

I read in some of the daily papers that 
I have retired from the editorship, and 
this is about as near correct as they often 
get. Itis just about half true: 

My nephew, and associate for nearly 
thirty years, Charles F. Jenkins, becomes 
Managing Editor, while I assume the dig- 
nified title of Editor Emeritus, and this 
means, not that I have quit, but that I 
am slowing down; that I am off high 
gear, as it were. 

Now I shall be able to give some at- 
tention to my personal affairs which 
have necessarily been neglected; and I 
shall have more time for some altruistic 
work in which I am interested. 

I want to say to Our Folks, I am with 
you heart and soul as from the first, 
and whenever you are in this town call 
to see me. You will find me at my 
desk if you call before noon, and I shall 
be glad to see you. 

When I quit I will let you know and 
give you a chance to see my picture and 
read my obituary, which I hope will not 
be before the end of the next two dec- 
ades at least. 

Grateful and hearty greetings, but not 
good-bye, to one and all. 


a mee sl 
Need of Greater Production 


It is claimed that the Danes are the 
best farmers in Europe. A few years 
ago a Dane bought an estate in Eng- 
land to which he applied the skil] learned 
at home, with the result that on land 
that has probably been under tillage 
since the Roman occupation near two 
thousand years ago, he last year grew 
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sixty-four bushels of wheat to the acre. 
In the face of facts like this it seems 
preposterous to talk of the exhausted 
soil in those parts of the United States 
that haye been under the plow for two 
centuries or less. 

A very large number of American 
farmers are opposed to the proposition 
to make two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before. They argue with 
some show of reason that increased pro- 
duction means a decrease in price; but 
while farmers collectively may hold to 
this fallacy, individually each is indus- 
triously engaged in trying to raise the 
biggest crops he can. 

It may be true that in normal times 
increased production means lower prices, 
but it also spells lower cost of produc- 
tion ; however, we are not living in a 
normal era. Throughout a great part of 
the world the times are sadly out of 
joint. Devastation has succeeded pro- 
duction, and wanton waste has over- 
whelmed thrift. As the only great 
western nation not yet ravaged by strife, 
the United States for the next few 
years will be called upon to repair the 
waste caused by the European war. There 
will be a ready market at remunerative 
prices for all that America can produce. 
The bogy of disastrous plenty will be 
most effectually laid, and farmers every- 
where will do well to put their largest 
vessels under the rich drippings of 
European trade. There are prosperous 
times ahead for the American farmer. 
There have been poor years, some of 
them as lean as the seven lean. years of 
Egypt ; but let us forget them as we pro- 
ceed to raise all that we can to satisfy 
the demands of war-mad Europe. 


When a big corporation distributes 
ten or twenty millions in dividends, 
they call it ‘‘ cutting a melon’’; but 
judging from comparative prices nowa- 
days, it would be more appropriate to 
say ‘‘slicing a potato.’’ 

To tell a boy two or three times a day 
that he is ‘‘not worth his salt,’’ is a 
pretty sure way to make him just that 
kind of a boy. 

Some people save up for a rainy day, 
and then squander every cent when the 
first little shower comes along. 


Most of the shadows that cross our 
path are caused by our standing in our 
own light. “  DINGER. 











(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating—unchained and ready to protect Our Folks.) 








Again we say: Do not buy any land 
anywhere until you have first seen it, 
talked with neighboring farmers, and 
had the title examined by your own 
lawyer. 


Our dog growls whenever he hears 
the words: ‘‘ Work-at-home advertise- 
ments ’’; and we growl, too, because our 
observation has shown us that such 
ads are nearly always swindles. 


Don’t be too enthusiastic about the 
cultivation and sale of medicinal plants. 
Government experts say that it is doubt- 
ful whether the inexperienced grower 
can grow these plants successfully, or, 
if he succeeds, find a satisfactory mar- 
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ket for his crop. The raising of such 
plants, they point out, is a distinct spec- 
ialty and calls for exact knowledge and 
skill. 


Twenty-five years ago the Belgian 
hare craze struck the country, and then 
blew into little pieces. Now it is ‘‘black 
fox farming’’ that is being held up in 
a gold-edged frame to the admiring 


public gaze. Very attractive, but per- . 


haps Mr. Fox may prove a brother to 
the hare. ‘ 

Tractors are good friends to farmers. 
We can not say so much for tractor 
manufacturing stocks and bonds. There 


are too many promoters trying to ex- - 


ploit the farmer and sell him stock in 
tractor factories, when about the only 
thing the promoter has to sell is the 
stock itself. Go slow, and ask your 
banker and your implement dealer be- 
fore you buy such stock. 

Whenever a factory employing a large 
number of men is started, one or more 
saloons are set up near the entrance to 
the works, provided the court is agree- 
able. But ‘‘big business’’ no longer 
views with indifference such spider-web 
methods. The modern need of efficiency, 
and the heavy toll exacted by workmen’s 
compensation laws, make it imperative 
that employees shall be as near one 
hundred per cent. efficient as is humanly 
possible. To that end, business mana- 


gers in many localities regularly go into 


the license court to oppose the setting 
up of saloons near their works, and usu- 
ally with telling effect. Surely these be 
parlous times for John Barleycorn who, 
having been driven from his first and 
second line trenches, is now in imminent 
danger of utter rout. Also the knell 
sounds for the jolly good booze hitter. 
Nobody wants him. 


The Outlook 
‘* This world that we are living in 
Is mighty hard to beat, 
We get a thorn with every rose, 
But my, the rose is sweet!’’ 


The available supply of potatoes is the 
lowest for years, and this fact will doubt- 
less lead to greatly increased planting. 
Both seed and fertilizers will be high 
and scarce. 


The average yield per acre of wheat 
has been steadily increasing. In 1866 
it was 9.9 bushels, and 16.9 in 1915, an 
increase of seven bushels per acre. This 
increase has, of course, been marked by 
declines in bad years, but the averages 
for the five ten-year periods from 1866 
to 1915 show a steady increase from 11.9 
bushels average in the decade 1866-1875, 
to 15.1 bushels in the decade 1906-1915. 


The following changes in farm animals 
compared with January 1, 1916, are in- 
dicated: In numbers, horses have de- 
creased 33,000 ; mules increased 46,000; 
milch cows increased 660,000 ; other cat- 
tle increased 1,037,000 ; sheep decreased 
142,000; swine decreased 313,000. In 
average value per head, horses increased 


' $1.34; mules increased $4.49 ; milch cows 


increased $5.74; other cattle increased 
$2.35; sheep increased $1.97; swine in- 
creased $3.33. ‘ 

‘‘The recent cold wave hit your sub- 
scribers in this section pretty hard. It’s 
tough to see, as the little old Ford rolls 
along the Dixie Highway, acres and 
aeres of tomatoes, peppers and God 
knows what besides, as dead as the 
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bulrushes around little Moses. Truly a 
farmer is a very independent persom if 
you don’t take the weather into consid- 
eration.. This freeze, by the way, is the 
first real hard one they have had since 
1898.’’ [Extract from a letter from 
Arthur Hinckley, dated Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla., February 8, 1917.] 


Topics in Season 

Dad sold our horse and now he worke 
A tractor on the place ; 

It plows and reaps and never shirks— 
But keeps its steady pace. 

As ’round the farm this engine goes 
Id not feel so forlorn 

If only it could put its nose 
Into my hand for corn. 

D. E. JEFFERSON. 


After you’ve read the above little 
verse, look at the companion pictures 
on this page and then you’ll better un- 
derstand how Sonny feels. But he will 
probably get over it. 


Every ear of good seed-corn is worth 
approximately $4. How? Simply be- 
cause every ear of seed should produce 
at least five bushels of corn which at, 
say, eighty cents next fall, will be worth 
$4. For every ear that won’t grow you 
lose $4. You can certainly make good 
wages by testing every ear of corn you 
plant. See the corn-testing article on 
page 269. 


We wish we had time to help you pre- 
pare that field where you plan to sow 
alfalfa. If it were ours, and if located 
where the rainfall is normal, we’d seed 
it now to a combination of one and one- 
half bushels each of oats and Canada 
field peas per acre. On suitable soil this 
should give you, in an average season, 
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termine for yourself the vitality of the 
seeds before purchasing. It is an easy 
matter to test these seeds in a homemade 
tester. Spread the seed upon a piece of 
blotting- paper or cotton cloth, cover 
with another sheet, and place both ina 
shallow dish where they can be kept 
moist—not wet—for a week. Good seed 
should show. a germination of not less 
than ninety per cent. 

It will pay better during a long period 
to have several main 
sources of income 
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can not produce fruit) by setting one 
row of a perfect blossom variety, two 
rows of: imperfect, then another row of 
perfect,—and soon, As soon asthe field 
is all planted, start the cultivator and 
loosen up the trodden soil. Hoe and 
cultivate the plants often but shallow, 
Fall-bearing varieties should be set and 
treated the same way, except that late 
in July the plants may be permittéd to 
set some fruit for fall ripening. Pro- 





rather than just one. 
The average labor 
income on a num- 
ber of Ohio farms 
where there was but 
one main source of 
income, was but 
$227. Where there 
were two main 
sources of income 
the labor income was 
$551; where there 
were three it was 
$761; and where 
there were four or 
more it-was $1,029. 
The ‘‘labor’’ income 
is what the farm 
furnishes the opera- 
tor for his labor and 
management after paying all farm ex- 
penses and after deducting five per cent. 
on capital invested. In addition, the 
family has what the farm contributes 
‘toward the living. 





Small Fruits 
Don’t put the new strawberry bed on 
land that’s been in sod within two years, 
or you may have trouble 








And here’s how he does it this 'year—eight acres per 
day, and the corns on his feet have vanished 


at least two tons of good hay per acre, 
and the ground be left in fine condition 
for making a seed-bed for August-sown 
alfalfa. 


Some of the most reliable seed firms 
now recognize the right of the farmer 
to know exactly what he is buying. 
These firms will gladly send representa- 
tive samples of grass, clover or grain 
seed upon request. You can them de- 






with white grubs. 


April is the month to 
set strawberry plants in 
the North. 

Get a small boy to help 
set the plants, and be 
joyful that his back is 
more limber than yours. 





Speaking of backs re- 
minds the garden editor 
of his own. He rather 
dreads taking it out of 
cold storage and limber- 
ing it up for the spring, 
but it’s got to be done. 
Mary says that a ‘‘real 
man’’ won’t fail to set 
| atleast an acreof straw- 

’ berries this month. Some- 
times it’s like pulling 
teeth to live up to your 
wife’s ideals. 

Have you ever figured 
how many plants it takes 
to set an acre of straw- 
berries in four-foot rows, 
plants spaced eighteen 
inches apart in the row ? 
Well, the garden editor 
has, and it totals the 
appalling quantity of 7,260. How any 
merely human back is going to stand 
that many stoop-overs is a question that 
Mary refuses even toconsider. It isn’t 
her back. 

Remember that strawberry plants are 
either pistillate {imperfect blossoms) 
or staminate (perfect). Most growers 
insure good fertilization of blossoms 
(without which the pistillate varieties 





This is the way one of our Kansas folks used to do it— 
an acre and a half per day, and a corn on each foot 


gressive is an excellent fall bearer. 
Try it. 

Here’s an extract from a letter to 
Judge Biggle regarding the new edition 
of the Biggle Berry Book : ‘‘ Your BIG 
little book arrived, and I am sure the 
Junior Partner and myself derived more 
pleasure from the fact that you had put 
your hand-write on the front page 
thereof, than we did from. the mighty 
interesting and extremely valuable con- 
tents; and that’s going some, particu- 
larly as my family is honored by a place 
among those who, like your own self, 
are doing their level best for their fel- 
low man. You’re dead right about 
freaks, including wonderberries, spine- 
less. cactus and skinless fruits. Regards 
to Harriet and Tim, not forgetting your 
own good self.—H. B. FuLLERTON.’’ A 
copy of this excellent book will be mailed 
anywhere upon the receipt of 50 cents; 
or send $1.25 and we’ll include The Farm 
Journal for five years. 


The Orchard 
Now, Mr. Bluejay full of ‘‘ sass,’’ 
In those baseball clothes of his 
Is sporting ’round the orchard just 
As if he owned the premises. 

A cover crop may prove a robber crop. 
Get it under early. 

Muzzle the horses for orchard work. 
Also muzzle the careless man, if you can. 

Plant sufficient fruit trees and bushes 
so that the birds may have their fair 
share. They’ve earned it. 

Right around the base of the trunk 
there may be a spot which you can not 
reach with the harrow. Finish it with - 
the hoe. 

Last month we hinted pretty strongly | 
that it was time to graft. But if you 
were busy or peevish and scorned our 
good intentions—well, perhaps it’s not 
too late to get on the grafting wagon 
even now if you grab the tail-board 
promptly. 

Plant ty.of whatever kind of nut 
trees A ypnnnen your locality. The 
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value of nuts as food is coming to quently injured in shipping, and they EVERGREEN HILL'S 38 Hardy, 
be better understood ; they command a__siose a of aaa ee 7 Tested Varieties 
fair price and are not so perishable, are cut far in advance o ristmas Day. Fine for windbreaks, hedges and lawn planting. 
while awaiting a market, asfruit. Even Norway spruce and the balsam and Aulbady, vigrous nd wall roted. °W oship very mer 


beechnuts and acorns are valuable for 
feeding pigs, making a pork of finer 
quality that commands a better price. 
Nut and fruit trees answer as well for 
shade as non-productive trees. 


DEAR Epitor: We acknowledge re- 
ceipt of The Farm Journal and also the 
Biggie Orchard Book. Both are splen- 
did company for long chilly evenings. 
We have had the pleasure of The Farm 
Journa) for several years. 


Fraser firs are recommended for such 
planting. Waste places on the farm 
may be utilized, the trees being ready 
for market in five to ten years after 
planting. Seedlings two to three years 
old can be bought at a low price from 
nurseries, and then set in rows four feet 
apart to develop to Christmas-tree size. 
In general the trees need much the 
same culture as corn or potatoes. 








HILL NURSERY CO., Box $235, Dundee, til. 





Exquisite Excelsa Roses 


(Red Dorothy Perkins) |W 
own roste. Wi O : One 2- 


aia eee 





ONARD «& JONES Co. 
% ROSES, Box 25, WEST GROVE, Pa. 


‘A. Wintzer. Vice-Pres, 
64 DATARS. 





ac ae Sixteen Varieties at $2.50 
Ra h, Mo. ° ASA _ | Strawberry Plants perio." Deceripti 
ndolph, Mo SA CHANDLER Catalog Free. BASIL PERRY,’ Georgetown. Delaware. Get Low Prices 


[May we send you a Biggle Orchard 


































iet | , Barley, Timothy, ; y 

Book to kee ou company these quiet FED CORN Oats, Barley, Timothy, Alfalfa ; on Berry Boxes i 
evenings? Only 50 cents a copy, post- | WM Scarf & Sons, ‘few Carlisle, Obis and : 
Lay or only $1.25 for te Sek, and | B font se Baskets — 
a five-year subscription to e Farm | uy The Best *t #7 2. = Write for our q 

Journal). } ~ anand Vines, Roses, Seeds, ete. Catalog free | Free Shows vas So 708 \ 
| ERNST NURSERIES, Box 6 EATON, OHIO | $a" stve sGney By Derne S ona 4 

‘If I were as young as I once was —”’ Basket Factory in the Country. 3 


how often you hear men say that when 
they are thinking of some new enter- 
prise! Say, here is something for you. 





600,000 FLOWER FOLKS read Park’s 

PLORAL MAGAZINE, a charmi illus- 

@ trated monthly. Do you? If not, 

send 15 cents for a year’s trial and 10 Splendid Gladiolus 

Bulbs, mixed colors; or 35c for 3 years a: . Park's 
New Floral Guide Free. GEO. W. PARK, LaPark, Pa. 


um | REES 





200 varieties. Also Grapes, Small Fruits, ete. Best rooted | 
stock. Genuine eee. 3 ee currants mailed for 10c. | 


Catalog free. LEW 


Dakota Hardy AT FALFA 


Our Disco Alfalfa and Seed Book gives full 
information about Dakota Grimm, Baltic 
and Registered Alfalfas.. Sent free. 


Dakota Improved Seed Co., 800 Lawler St., Mitchell, S. Dak. 


, Box A, Fredonia, N. Y¥. 



















EVERBLOOMING je 


OSES 25 


Be Cochet, pare nisue; Queen of 
ellow; Radiance, 


copper : rose pink. The six, 
all stone plnnis om own roots, postpaid for 25 cents. 
Will bloom profusely this 


CLIMBING AMERICAN BEAUTY 
A Magnificent Rose—As Good as Its Famous Namesake 





soft pink; White 
Helen 


fine red; 










30 Beautiful Plants for $1.00 










if 
fae EP as . Also, Seed Potatoes—Seed Oats— 6 themums... 25c. 6 Best Carnations. . 25c. 
races ¢ Seed Corn Corns, suitable for both cribbi 6 t Coleus... 25c. 6 Ferns, all different, 25¢. if: 
Applying lime to a peach orchard—one Sey Beans fae sllo—Clovers, including Al We will send any one of these splendid collections on Fi 


receipt of 25 cents; or the entire four collections 
6 Roses—30 ts in all—for only $1.00. We pay all 
tee safe arrival and satisfaction. 


ton to.the acre. The harrow will 
soon follow the spreader 


'Hoffman’s Farm Seeds 




















faman we knee ad rounded oo ere | Semple | SS | 
of a windfall came to him. The first | Free e A WOMAN FLORIST 


thing he did after counting the money 
was to say, ‘‘ Now I’ll set out another 
orchard!’’ He did not flinch in the 
face of his years. He was ready to 
start right in where he started fifty 
years before. Time ought never to 
down any of Our Folks. Let’s not be 
downed by the old scamp. 


The officials in charge of the enforce- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act report 
that inspectors have found several in- 
terstate shipments of packages of fruits 
and vegetables which contain no state- 
ment on the packages as to the quantit 
of contents. The net-weight amend- 
ment to the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act requires that all packages of foods 
which are shipped into interstate or 
foreign commerce must be marked 
plainly and conspicuously with a state- 
ment of the quantity of the net contents 
either by weight or measure. Shippers 





who violate the law are liable to crimi- | 


nal prosecution. 


When expecting a ——. of nurse 
trees, don’t bury your head in the sand, 
like the ostrich, and forget all. about 
7em. Get busy on the phone and call 
up the freight or express office at least 
once aday. Maybe if you do that you’ll 
hear something that the ostrich never 
heard. Secondly, do not let the trees 
lie.around the depot longer than abso- 
lutely necessary. Get them home, tak- 
ing care to protect them from the sun 
and wind. If you can not plant or heel 
them in the day they are received, open 
‘the bundles and keep the roots moist in 
‘a cellar or some cool place for a few 
days. 


-- Home-grown Christmas trees should 
find a ready market, because practically 
all the New England states are quaran- 
tined on account of gypsy and brown- 
tail. moth. infestations, according to 
Edmund Secrest, of the Ohio Experi- 
‘ment-Station. . Imported trees are fre- 











10 Named Gladioli for 25¢ 


10 sorts, all different and ny | fine, 25c. 
30 Gladioli, 30 sorts named for $1.00— 
a Superb test collection. Many new. 
* 10 Finest Named Cannas for 75c. 
ee = German Iris for 50c. 
10 New Giant Montbretias for 25c. 
P id—All 60 Bulbs for $2.00. 
Big Catalog of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and rare new Fruits 
Free. We are the largest wers of 
Gladioli, Camnas, Dahlias, Lilies, etc. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 


Love Dies at Forty-Five 


Unless Home is made beautiful and attractive. Our 
Fine Trees and Shrubs cupply Beauty and 
earts toget' i 








Home needs and receive our 50 P 
plants that please, ‘‘Because they Grow.”’ 


PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
803 Peters Avenue Troy, Ohio 















Roses 
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On their own roots } 
ALL WILL BLOOM 
THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
teed to reach you in good growing condition. 

co. r 


Hardy Everblooming 2 5° 
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Our County Agents 


NUMBER of the County Agents 

have the idea that their good work 

can be promoted by plgoone | lit- 
tle papers of their own. We wonder if 
they are not making a mistake? 

On our desk are the Cheshire County 
pe H.) Farmers’ Bulletin, which County 

gent F. N. Darling publishes with the 
help of an active committee ; a copy of 
the Nassau County (N. Y.) Farm Bureau 
News, edited by T. M. Avery and pub- 
lished by the Farm Bureau Association 
of that county; and the bana (Ill.) 
County Monthly, edited by A. M. Ten 
Eyck, the capable Agricultural Agent of 
that county. All are full of interesting 
matter, creditable to the County Agents 
and the committees which support them. 
The Winnebago County Monthly is a 
sixteen-page paper printed on coated 
book paper, far more expensive than any 
farm or local paper can afford. It is the 
size The Farm Journal was when it 
started years ago. 

Those three are but samples of many 
others, more or less pretentious, pub- 
lished by Farm Bureaus and County 
Agents elsewhere. 

We believe it is a mistake for County 
Agents to undertake this work. They 
have all they can do along the legitimate 
lines of their appointment, and no mat- 
ter how efficient their supporting com- 
mittee may be, the responsibility of 
printing a paper must finally rest with 
them. It is bound to add to their cares 
and take lots of their time to have it 
financed, edited, printed and distributed. 

It would be far better for the County 
Agent to take the time to supply all the 
local weekly papers in his county with 
the interesting items, some of which he 
is now holding for a month and then 
only reaching a portion of the people in 
his county. 

County papers are glad to publish the 
real news items of the County Agent, 
and by supplying them regularly he not 
only As everybody in the county 
but secures the cooperation and good 
will of the local editors. In Nassau 
a there are ten weekly papers pub- 
lished, and they probably are not par- 
ticularly interested in the production of 
another competitor which is supported, 
if not by the money raised for the Farm 
Bureau, then by the advertisers who 
would otherwise be using the columns 
of the county papers. In Cheshire 
county there are three weeklies cover- 
ing every home in the county worth 
reaching. 

Some of the County Agents are ac- 
tively supplying their local papers with 
news. County Agent Decker, of Monroe 
county, Pa., never lets a week go by 
without some items telling of his work, 
the plans of the Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion, and a batch of more general farm 
information. 

So, think it over carefully, Mr. County 
Agent. Ifyou have not started a paper 
of your own, don’t do it, but make use 
of the local press. Most local papers 
have none too easy sledding. Every bit 
of competition hurts them, every bit of 
cooperation is to their advantage. The 
County Agent who wants to build up his 
county may well consider the county 
paper as a necessary part of its general 
prosperity. 

If you are already publishing a Farm 
Bureau paper, consider whether you can 
not more profitably use your time and 
energies in real Farm Bureau work. 
Farmers are busy people. Lots of them 
write us and say they have time for only 
one or two papers besides The Farm 
Journal, and those who are not espe- 
— interested in the work of a Bureau 
would probably be much better satisfied 
to know about it through their county 
paper. 
hink it over! 
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Only $7.50 if satisfied 


| after trial—then a few monthly 


payments — and — you keep the 
Genuine Melotte. 


Write for catalog; it explains everything 
Think of it!—Only $7.50 down 


on the world’s greatest cream separator, 
the imported Belgian Melotte—the separator with 
the wonderful, self-balancing bowl. We say to you, 
“the Melotte will give you more cream, bigger profits 
and greater satisfaction—and—we will prove it. You 
have a right to insist upon the proof when anybody 
makes claims. Read our offer: 


Not a Cent in Advance! 


Just ask for a thirty day free trial. 
Then we ship the Melotte. No salesman calls to 
bother you. Use the machine according to every 
test. If you decide against it, send it back at our 
expense, 

But if, after 30 days, you decide to keep 
the great Melotte, you may do so on our rock-bottom 
offer—$7.50 down and thereafter the same monthly 
payments. Send coupon for free catalog. 





Duty Free—Save $15.25 49 


The high tariff, which has 
kept the Melotte out of reach of 
American farmers, has been cut right 
off—the Imported Melotte comes in 
absolutely free of duty. Good for the Amerl- 
can farmer! He gets the Melotte Cream 
Separator now at an extra reduction of 
$15.25! 

The Melotte has won more than 264 inter- 

national prizes—at Brussels, Vienna, Lon- 

don, Paris, Amsterdam, Milan, St. Louis, etc. 


Rock Bottom 


We offer you the Im- 


Price ported Belgian Melotte 


—the world's greatest 


cream separator—at the rock-bottom, before-the-war price; the 
same price charged in Belgium plus only $1.75 for water freight 


Seize this opportunity while this offer lasts. You 
want a hest grade, quality separator—one that you can be 
proud of your life, one that will never botlier you and that 
will always give you the maximum amount of cream without — 
he Melotte—the best of all tors—on this 

tom offer. And remember: No Money Down, 30 
Days Free Trial before you decide to buy. Send the coupon 


Valuable Book FREE! 


loss. Get t 





THE MELOTTE 
BOWL 
hangs from a single bear- 


ing. Spins like a top. 
Can’t get out of balance. 


eliminated. The Melotte 
turns so easily that the 


minutes after you stop 
cranking unless you ap- 
ply brake, No other 
tet hago requires a 
brake to stop spinning. 
The Melotte is guaran- 
teed for 15 years. 


how to feed and care for 


dairy profits. Get this 
valuable book, free, even 
if you don’t want a 
separator now. Just é 
send the coupon. We will also send the 











Bow. Melatte catalog, ane Gecalle Cf OME f Mamess..00000. ct eseeecesesescoess 


free trial, .easy payment offer. Send 
the coupon while this offer lasts. 


The Melotte Separator 4” 
H, B. BABSON, U. S. Manager Addre 


19th Street and California Ave., 
Dept. 3514 CHICAGO, ILL. mf 


POC eee ee eee eee 


Send the coupon today 
for “Profitable Dairying” writ- / 
ten by Profs, Benkendorf and Hatch The Melotte Separator 
of the Wisconsin State University, 
two great practical dairy scien- / 19th Street and California Avenue 
aS vere soe tists. 88 pages; no advertising, # 
A real, practical, common sense 
bowl spins for 30 treatise, telling everything 
about cows and dairying— 


cattle—— how to increase / f 


57. 
Down After 


30 Days Free Trial 
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H. B, BABSON, U. 8S. Manager 


Dept. 3514 - Chicago, Illinois 
Without any obligation on me send me, 


4 free and prepaid, your booklet, ‘‘Profitable 
@ Dairying,’”’ and your special free-tariff prices 
on the Belgian Melotte Cream Separator. Also 
‘ull details of your free-trial, monthly-payment, 
# no-money-down offer, 
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Send for Free 
Color Chart 


If you will give us 
your name and ad- 
dress, we will send 
you a Rug Chart 
printed in colors. It 
gives you some idea 
of Congoleum Rug 
beauty and you 
ought to see it. Use 
coupon below. 











VERY year, more and more people 

are using rugs instead of carpets 

use they are more economical, 

attractive and convenient, and the new- 

est, most serviceable moderate- priced 
rugs made are Congoleum Rugs. 


Absolutely Waterproof 


Congoleum Rugs are superior to cheap woven 
rugs because they have a firm, waterproof sur- 
face that does not collect dirt. You can clean 
them in a few seconds with a damp mop 
without any unsanitary or wearisome beating. 
Mud and dirt from wet shoes can’t harm them. 
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For Every Room in the Home 


The remarkable beauty of Congoleum Rugs 
will dignify your sitting-room and add to its 
cheerfulness. On the floors of your dining- 
room and bedrooms they will give a pleasing 
touch of brightness and style. Their water- 
proof qualities will make your kitchen sanitary 
and easy to clean. On the porch they are 
ideal, as rain or sun does not affect them. You 
always have the comfort of knowing they will 


hold their colors. 
Beautiful— Durable—Low-Priced 


Besides their richness of appearance, Congo- 
leum Rugs are made for hard, vigorous service. 
You will be amazed at their durability—their 
wonderful waterproof surface, and the many 
places in your home where they can be used 
with complete satisfaction. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


Congoleum Rugs need no fastening to the 
floor. This is an unusual feature: they “hug 
the floor” and do not require tacks or paste to 
keep them flat. They will not curl or “kick-up” 
at the edges and the dirt cannot collect under- 
neath them. 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal Toronto 
St. John, N.B. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere ; if, however, your dealer canm 
Prices in the far West average 15% higher than those quoted; if 
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They are theptodu 
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price. Madeih tw 
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UtilityRug 
3 feet x 4% feet $120 eac 
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Guaranteed to ¢ ar 
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wigoleum Art-Rugs 


goleum Ribs are made in two grades, Con- 
um Art-Ribs and Congoleum Utility-Rugs. 


goleum Ag-Rugs possess striking beauty. 

y are the pfoduct of well-known rug artists 
have puffinto them a charm of design 

color unh@ard of in any other rugs at the 

: Made h two sizes only: Congoleum Art-Rug No. 306 Congoleum Art-Rug No. 314 


et x 10% J $10.00 9 feet x 12 feet $1 1.00 9x 1014 feet, $10.00 9x 12 feet, $1 1.00 9x 1014 feet, $10.00 9x12 feet, $1 1.00 


4 

ongbleum Utility-Rugs 
; is our other grade, only a shade less rich 
eatment than the Art-Rugs. You can cover 
floor of anf room in your home with Con- 
um UbtilityQRugs, as they are made in a 
> range of patterns and sizes. The prices 
sven I sithan the Art-Rugs. 
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UtilityRug Sizes and Prices 
cet x 454 feet $120 each 6 feet x 6 feet $3.20 each 
eet x6 feet 160 each 6 feet x 9 feet 4.80 each 


Two-piece Ru 
eet x 414 feet t 


oe, 


4a 


. oa Fi 
ty 
f ‘a 
La oF s en 0" 


BO each 9 fee x IZ feet $9. each 


um By-The-Yard 


ear printed linoleum under equal 

de in many beautiful designs. 
lies flat without fastening, 72 inches 
f square yard. 


eo al 
tate 


ta. Ss Mutt Set at 23 
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lealer cann@ supply you, write us and we will. 
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; Congoleum Art-Rug No. 300 Congoleum Art-Rug No. 308 
Bhat & yf pany 9x 104 feet, $10.00 9x 12 feet, $11.00 9x 101% feet, $10.00 9x 12 feet, $11.00 


ent of 


+ Boston San Francisco 
Winnipeg Vancouver 


Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


The rug on the floor is Con- 

goleum Art-Rug No. 306. 
The 9 x 102 ft. size re- 
lails for $10.00. 


Special Note 
Look forthename“‘Con- 
goleum” on the back of 
every piece you buy. It 
is there for your protec- 
tion. Congoleum Rugs 
are manufactured in ac- 
cordance with United 
States and foreign pat- 
ents, with numerous ets 
other patents pend- See > 
ing both in the See i 
nit an . ees : 
foreign coun- 
tries. 


Congoleum Art-Rug No. 316 Congoleum Art-Rug No. 302 
9x 10% feet, $10.00 9x 12 fret, $11.00 9x 101% feet, $10.00 9x 12 feet, $11.00 
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Bringing Up Children 


By Uncle Henry Field 

[Uncle Henry has nine children, so he speaks 
with authority on this subject.] 

HAVE rather radical opinions of my 

own about a number of different 

things. For one thing, I believe 
there is too much folderol and tomfool- 
ery in the training and education of 
children nowadays. Too much frills and 
ornamental stuff and not enough of the 
simple, substantial things of life. 

For example: This is a typical coun- 
try town, just big enough to begin to 
ape city airs. Society leaders club in and 
get adancing teacher down from Omaha 
to teach the latest fancy dances. Chil- 
dren must take dancing lessons, too, 
‘to make them graceful.’’ One of the 
ladies was telling me her troubles the 
other day. 

It seems that Maudie was objecting 
to taking dancing lessons. Maudie is 
perhaps seven years old, a normal, sen- 
sible, happy-go-lucky sort of a little 
girl. Her grandparents were pioneers 
here, honest, God-fearing folks who 
helped organize the first Sunday-school 
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all rank foolishness. What do you think 
about it? 

Several years ago I tried to: start 
something in school gardens here. I 
guess I was a little ahead of my time. 
I had the ground all plowed ready to lay 
out in little individual gardens for the 
boys and girls, with a common or com- 
munal plot of pop-corn and peanuts and 
melons for all of them to own together, 
and I was going to donate all the seeds 
and plants and put in.an hour a day 
through the spring helping and instruct- 
ing the children, and so on. Oh, I had 
it all worked out fine! But I got gently 
but firmly turned down. The president 
of the school board, a typical village 
storekeeper, put his foot down very, 
very solidly and decided that it was 
rank foolishness. 

But that was several years ago, and 
this same school now has a department 
of agriculture and is agitating for school 
gardens. Good—go to it ! I believe every 
child has a natural-born desire to have 
a garden, go barefooted, raise flow- 
ers and truck and weeds, and get ac- 
quainted with dirt and sweat and hot 
sun and green grass and the rest of the 
real things of this 
pleasant world. 








The boy or girl with a garden patch is happy and healthy. 
Start something in school gardens! 


in town, when they had to hold meet- 
ings in the depot because there was no 
church or hall. Her mama said that she 
would have to go down to the hall and 
stay there while the lessons for the chil- 
dren were in progress, to keep Maudie 
toher work. Dear me, dear me! I feel 
sorry for Maudie, butif she is to become 
a shining light in modern society she 
must have all the latest ‘‘ advantages ”’ 
suitable to one in her station in life. 

I am a great believer in manual train- 
ing and domestic science and school gar- 
dens. Lots of people think they are 


That’s where the 
boy or girl on the 
farm has a tremen- 
dous advantage 
over the town or 
city child. Of course 
a country town like 
the one I live in is 
not so bad. There 
is room for gardens 
and green grass and 
trees, and it is not 
very far to the tim- 
ber and the fields 
and the open coun- 
try; but in the city 
I don’t really see 
how they raise chil- 
dren at all. Noth- 
ing but brick and 
stone pavement, 
and gutters and 
saloons and noise 
and the rest of the 
bedlam that goes with a big city. 

See to it that every child has a garden, 
if itis at all possible. A real garden in 
real dirt. A garden and a few tools of 
his or her very own. You can buy plenty 
of seeds fora few cents. The children 
will probably waste most of them, but 
they will have lots of fun doing it. 


The Bar Had No Attractions 
for Them 


Sometime ago a Pennsylvania saloon- 
keeper received a tip that a factory which 
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would employ several hundred hands was 
about to be built in a certain village. 
He lost no time in visiting the place and, 
after looking over the ground, he bought 
a property near the factory site and pro- 
ceeded to spend several thousand dollars 
in order to make his place attractive to 
the thirsty. The saloon embellishments 
were finished about the time the factory 








Every child has a natural-born desire 
to have a garden 


was completed, and the owner of the 
bar was rubbing his hands in gleeful 
anticipation of the day when dimes and 
nickels would begin to pour into his till, 
when he learned that the factory would 
employ only women. As soon as this 
staggering information was verified, the 
disgusted saloon-keeper sold his prop- 
erty for what he could get and hastened 
to shake the dust of the community 
from his feet. 


Prosperity 
By Walt Mason 


When man is poor, and wealth or fame 
seems far beyond his hope and aim, he 
is so unobtrusive then, he makes a hit 
with fellow men. He saws his wood and 
mows his hay, and has a modest, win- 
ning way, and all his course of conduct 
shows he doesn’t, fatuous, suppose, that 
if from mundane scenes he’d drop, the 
whole blamed universe would stop. He 
strives to earn his weekly checks, and is 
a credit to his sex. But when his eager, 
straining feet have landed him in Easy 
street, his head swells up, he chesty 
grows, and of his stake he brags and 
blows, he sneers at men who have not 
eh as big a bundle ashisown. He 

aunts the package he has made, and 
keeps himself on dress parade, and loads 
his wife and silly girls with silks and 
clanking gold and pearls, till people wish 
he’d lose his roll, and be the old-time 
simple soul. Prosperity, when it arrives, 
oft ruins good and useful lives. When 
Fortune hammers at our doors, it turns 
good fellows into bores. 

{Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service.] 
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IADDIN 


stantial saving in cost. 


Don’t delay your building plans. 


Decide to start building now. ay gm are going 
Labor prices will advance. The Aladdi 
enables you to build your new home, garage or farm building at a sub- 
Thousands of Aladdin customers—some near you—, 
will tell you how much they have saved building the Aladdin way. 
. The big book “Aladdin Homes” will show you plans and pictures 
It will also demonstrate 
the saving you can make by building NOW. 
Aladdin Houses are cut to fit—no waste of 
Price includes complete 
Send stamps for book Aladdin 


Readi 


of over 100 homes. 


lumber or labor. 
material. 
Homes No. 450 today. 


THE ALADDIN CO. 







Readi-Cut $ 
Houses 


Save Money 


System 


736 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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One Plus Twenty-Seven 


N acertain New Jersey farm known 
QO to the orchard editor, aman plowed 
his orchard last spring. bbin 

and Bill pulled the plow in the regula- 
tion way, as shown in the first picture. 
At the same time, on an adjoining fruit 








_ farm, another man plowed his farm, 
using a disc and a tractor as shown in 
the second picture. 

While the first man was going the 
length of one furrow and had rested at 
the end and was ready to start back, 
the disc-gang had gone up and back and 
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had done the equivalent work of about 
twenty-eight moldboard plow furrows. 
The length of the tree rows happened 
to be approximately the same on both 
farms. 


Starting the Trees Right 
By J. C. Whitten 


Young trees rather than old large ones 
should selected for planting. One- 
year-old fruit trees are for the most part 
preferable to two-year-olds. Trees 
should be set about the same depth that 
they stood in the nursery. The color 
and character of the bark show how 
much of the tree grew below ground. 
The holes should be dug just deep and 
broad enough to admit the roots easily. 

The roots should be trimmed so as to 
remove any broken or diseased parts. 
If a ragged wound has been left at the 
* end of a large root in digging, this part 
should be cut off smoothly. ; 

The soil should be shaken in between 
the roots, and the tree shaken at the 
same time. Tramp the earth firmly 
with the feet while the hole is being 
filled. If the earth about the roots is 
loose or has air spaces, the tree is liable 
to dry out and die. When the hole is 
filled nearly level and the soil tramped, 
spread an inch or two of loose earth 
over the surface, around the tree, to 
keep the soil from pours 2 

As soon as set the top should be pruned 
poor. Peach trees should be pruned 

ack the most severely of any of our 
orchard fruits. All the side branches 
should be cut off closely, thus trimming 
the tree to a single whip. This whip 
— then be shortened to about two 

eet. 

Cherry trees should be pruned least 
severely. _ If well branched, cut out the 
central stem of the tree so as to leave 
an open center. Leave three to five 
main outward spreading limbs well dis- 
tributed around the trunk. 








The Japanese plum tree should be 
— like the peach. Other plums, 
apples and pears should be formed as 
follows: If the tree is an unbranched 
one-year-old, having a single whip, 
simply shorten the whip to about three 
feet in height. If the tree is well 
branched, cut out its central leader 
above the branching system to give an 
open center. Shorten back the branches 
which remain, one-third to one-half 
their former length. Missouri. 








Nearly always fol- 
lows when seed bed 
is properly prepared. 


Che KRAMER 
Basily put on any Rotary Harrow 





se or tr: plow. 
Di levels and pul 
es even stand.  jrosatonetime. Quicker 
THOUSANDS seed germinati i 
IN USE bigger yields. 


Low price. Address— Folder Free — Write. 


KRAMER ROTARY HARROW CO. 
Dept. 20 MORTON, ILLINOIS 








What Does 
Silage Cost? 


The acres used and culti- 
vated time and again, and 
the area to be gone over to 
get the fodder are the big 
items in Silage cost. 

Nitrate of Soda, as a Top 
Dressing worked in when 
cultivating, will cheapen 
production of your Silage. 

Bigger, more succulent 
Stalks and bigger ears will 
be yours. : 


Send post card for free book on 
**Corn Cultivation’’ 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 





I The biggest time-and labor 
savers for farm and garden 


nN now? 











Since Planet Jrs save half your time and labor, 
3 produce bigger, better crops and make cultiva~ 
pe tion more profitable than ever, why not get them 

They soon pay for themselves; then the 
returns are pure “velvet” for all the 
years to come. 














Planet Jr 


Farm and Garden 


Implements 


are ingeniously designed, 


- scientifically constructed and outlast three or four ordinary 
implements. 45 years of actual farming and manufact- 
uring experience is back of them. Fully guaranteed. 


No, 8 Planet Jr Horse Hoe and Cultivator does a greater variety of work, 
and does it more thoroughly than any other cultivator_ever made. It has 
strongef better construction. Its depth regulator and extra-long frame 


make it steady-running, Adaptable to deep or shallow cultivation and to 
different widths. 15 other styles of one-horse cultivators—various prices. 


If you have need merely for a hand-cultivator the No. 17 


is the tool for you. 


No. 17 Planet Jr is the highest type of single-wheel hoe made: - 
Its light durable ingenious construction enables a man, woman, or 
boy to do the cultivation in a garden in the easiest, quickest and 
best way. We make 32 other styles of wheel hoes and seed-drills 


—various prices. 


New 72-page Catalog, free! No. 17 


Tilustrates tools doing actual farm and gate 


, wotk and describes over 70 different Planet 


including Seeders, a nua ree coet, 
n Iv 


Harrows, Orchard-, Beet- 
Riding Cultivators,’ Write for it today! 


SL ALLEN & CO 
Box 11073 


Phil lelphia 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 


By E.R. Jinnette 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves 
and works 


ANY growers fail to realize that 
strong stocky tomato plants come 
into. bearing earlier and produce 

larger crops than weak spindling plants 
started late in the season. It is-a’ well- 
established fact that in 
order to get early crops 
of tomatées thé plants 
must be started early 
and shifted several times 
before they are set-in 
the field. And they must 
be set in the field just as 
. soon as it is possible to 

E. RB. Jinnette make them live- and 

row. 

Plants started in February should be 
transferred to the cold-frames before 
they begin to crowd and shoot up. See 
to it that the soil in the frames is in fine 
condition, and give the plants plenty of 
room, Six by six inches is not any too 
much space between plants. The plants 
should be set so that they are uniform 
in height. Weak plants should be set 
on the warm side of the frame. The 
frames should be shaded until the plants 
are well established.. After that they 
should be exposed to outside conditions 
as much as possible without checking 
the growth. Frequent: stirring of the 
soil between the plants is a decided ad- 
vantage. Indeed, everything should be 
done to keep the plants growing vigor- 
ously while in the frames. 

In the Central section marketing win- 
ter onions, rhubarb, sapere , ete. , will 
be on during this month. ait until the 
onions are large enough so that not more 
than five or six are required to make a 
bunch. See to it that the bunches are 
uniform in size and that the onions are 
clean and properly trimmed. 

Some growers begin pulling rhubarb 
as soon as the stalks are six or eight 
inches long, and ship in third-bushel 
climax baskets. They claim to get 
more out of it in this way. Others wait 
until the stalks attain a maximum size, 
and ship in fifty-pound crates. These 
last growers claim that the extra price 
received for these earlier shipments in 
baskets is more than offset by the ex- 





pense of the more frequent ‘‘pullings’”’ - 


and the greater number of ages 
required. Some even ciaim that such 
early and close pulling injures the plants. 
Whatever plan is followed, always bear 
in mind that it does not pay to fill 
the bottom of the packages with small 
stringy stalks, and top out with nice bi 
ones. Better make two grades an 
pack honestly. 

Too many growers make no attempt 
at grading their ‘‘grass.’’ Everything 
from the size of a slate-pencil up goes 
into a bunch. The result is very little 
profit in the crop. There is big money 
in asparagus, but slipshod methods in 





Packing spinach for the eastern city 
market. Notice how full the. bas- 
kets are—slackness does not pay 
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growing, handling and marketing will 
not get it out. : 


Seed for late tomatoes should be sown: 
early this month. For best results the: 


8 should be sown in newly-made hot- 
beds. Of course this is too late to:catch 
the high prices, but the tomatoes from 
these late sowings are so much finer 
than those from the early plants, that 
they usually sell for profitable prices. 
Seeds for midsummer cabbage can .be 
sown any time in April. Some growers 
sow part of the seed in cold-frames 
and part in the open ground. Plants in 





ey 


Manure scattered in the furrow a 
then covered with a cultivator rigged 
as a sweep, is an economical method 
when manure is scarce 


the cold-frames will grow up -rapidly, 
and varieties like Early Summer should 
be ready for market in August. 


SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 
And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


The bug editor has received a note 
signed ‘‘Mrs. House Fly.’’ It is marked 
**Confidential— Danger — Beware.”’ 
The note came through the war zone, 
and the censor cut out part of it. But 
the part which remains shall be printed, 
come what may ; no threats of personal 
danger can stand in the way of duty to 
our countrymen. So here’s the fateful 
letter : 

**Hist! There have been a few warm 
days, but it is still too cool to venture 


‘out. In a few days I expect to move. 


I am hungry, desperate, and need more 
air. I long for the day when I can leave 
the house for a warm sun-bath. Then 
I will find some filth on which to-drop a 
few bombs (eggs). There was plenty 
of filth around last fall, and probably 
little of it has been removed during the 
winter. My first crop of eggs will be 
laid about the middle of March if all 
goes well. By the middle of April I 
shall have grandchildren in abundance. 
By June my aeons will have scat- 
tered all over the country, and by 
August we’ll be in full possession of the 
United States, holding council in city 
halls, placing sick and wounded in the 
hdspitals by the thousands, and hand- 
ling the government about as we please. 
This country does not fear us and: is 
not prepared, so by the time it po 
ready for us we’ll bein full control. I 
hope we may have a successful. year. 
All looks successful. so far, but I hear 
that some big scientific sharps employed 
by the government are plotting against 
us. pa I guess _ i fix on ee 
a typhoid germ planted in just the right 
place: Bitter be-omretth, yourself, or 
you.may getone.”’ 

Now what can be done to fight this 
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menace? First,. kill»that, boastful fly 
behind the door-casing ; then go-to the 


attic: and» basement, to the and ~ 


stable, anddet not one fly.escape. Clean 
all stables and remove all filth-in which 
the-eggs and ma may harbor, and 
scatter it in the fields. Be sure that. all 
neighbors do likewise, and. if -neeessar 

induce the town fathers to order all 
premises properly cleaned up. Then 
we'll all have at least a fighting chance 
with this filthy scourge of the human 
race. 

Foot Notes 


The bug editor’s 1917 motto. is ‘‘ Pre- 
paredness.’’ 


Close the door softly and carry a big 
swatter.—Teddy, revised version. 


Cover the horses with cloths or old 
blankets, when spraying. Put vaseline 
or lard on face, neck and hands; or wear 
gloves. 


Spray with the wind (or when there 
is no wind). When the wind changes, 
spray the other side of the trees. Don’t 
attempt to spray against the wind. 


Climbing cutworms may eat out the 
buds on young or newly-set trees, if you 
don’t watch out. A little paper ‘‘fence’’ 
around each tree trunk—three inches 
high and not touching the trunk—will 
— such damage. Or use poisoned 

ait. . This paper-fence idea also works 
nicely as a protection for cabbage and 
other plants set in the field. 


When the leaves begin to grow the 
canker-worms may commence to move 
up on the trunks of fruit and other trees: 

ands of tar, tanglefoot, or printer’s 
ink, if put on the: tree trunks in time, 
will catch many of the pests. The best 
sticky substance to use is tree tangle- 
foot, as it will stay sticky longer 
the other substances. These sticky mix- 
tures:may be applied to the bark of the 
tree, but they may disfigure the trees for 
several years. It*'may be necessary to 
renew the bands from time to time with 
the sticky material, especially if the tan- 
glefoot becomes hard or stiff or covered 
over with the bodies of dead moths. 
The use of bands is especially recom- 
mended on very large rough-barked elm 











praying dormant trees for the San Jose 
scale. When buds open it’s too late 


or hackberry trees that it would be diffi- 
cult and expensive to spray. Maples 
and oaks are not so badly attacked by 
the pest. The apple, elm, hackberry and 
plum are the favorite food plants of the 
canker or measuring-worms. When the 
injury from these insects is severe, the 
trees may appear during sage | or June as 
if a fire had swept.over them. They 
may be entirely stripped of their leaves 
by the worms. For small shade and 
fruit trees any of the arsenical sprays 
will kill the canker-worms easily if ap- 
plied about the time the leaves begin 
to appear, The regular summer sprays 
applied in the apple orchard for the con- 
trol of the ng-moth. and. curculio 
— also kill the ig sb one ins 
rst summer spray in the apple = Sve 
should be applied sont before the bloom, 
and. the second spray should be made 
immediately: after the  bleoms. fall. 
These two. sprays should, control the 
measuring-worms very effectively. 
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The road problem of a small town is an 
awkward one. ‘Property values as a rule 
cannot sustain costly types of pavement, 
whereas the traffic coming in from the sur- 
rounding countryside may be quite heavy. 


Tarvia Roads for Small Towns— 
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Treated with ‘‘Tarvia-B.”’ 


community save enough in hauling ex- 
penses the first year or two to pay for the 
roads. And further, good roads will con- 
vert the most dismal, stuck-in-the-mud 
community into one that is up-and-doing, 





The best roads fortowns : 
so situated are Tarvia 
macadam. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar prép- 
aration which bonds the 
stone together, making 
a tough, slightly plastic 
surface which is automo- 
bile - proof, dustless and 








Prese 
Prevents Dust 


Numerous towns all 
over the country now 
use Tarvia on a large 
scale in order to reduce 
maintenance expenses 
as well as to get dur- 
able, dustless and mud- 


and throbbing with life 


and growth. 
f i 


rves Roads 











durable. 


An-old macadam road can be converted to ~ 


Tarvia macadam at a slight cost and will 
thenceforth show a very /ow annual up-keep. 


In fact, thousands of miles of macadam are 
being converted to Tarvia macadam every 
year in recognition of the lowered cost of 
maintenance and the net saving in taxation. 


When ‘Tarvia roads are introduced, the 
business of the community usually in- 
creases greatly—more products going out 
and more money and goods coming in. 


Statistics invariably prove that where good 
roads replace poor roads, the people of the 
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Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake-City Seattle Peoria 


Tue Paterson MANnuracTurinG Company, Limited : 
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less roads. 


There is a grade of Tarvia and a Tarvia 
method for most road problems. 


Booklet on request. Address our nearest office. 





Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on all 
road problems. 


If you will write to nearest office regarding road condi- 
tions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have the* 
prompt attention of experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 


By E.R. Jinnette 


Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves 
and works 


ANY growers fail to realize that 

strong stocky tomato plants come 

into bearing earlier and produce 
larger crops than weak spindling plants 
started late in the season. - It is-a’ well- 
established fact that in 
order to get early crops 
of tomatoes the plants 
must be started early 
and shifted several times 
before they are set-in 
the field. And they must 
be set in the field just as 
soon as it is possible to 

E.R. Jinnette “make them live- and 

row. 

Plants started in February should be 
transferred to the cold-frames before 
they begin to crowd and shoot up. See 
to it that the soil in the frames is in fine 
condition, and give the plants plenty of 
room, Six by six inches is not any too 
much space between plants. The plants 
should be set so that they are uniform 
in height. Weak plants should be set 
on the warm side of the frame. The 
frames should be shaded until the plants 
are well established. After that they 
should be exposed to outside conditions 
as much as possible without checking 
the growth. Frequent stirring of the 
soil between the plants is a decided ad- 
vantage. Indeed, everything should be 
done to keep the plants growing vigor- 
ously while in the frames. 

In the Central section marketing win- 
ter onions, rhubarb, asparagus, etc., will 
be on during this month. ait until the 
onions are large enough so that not more 
than five or six are required to make a 
bunch. See to it that the bunches are 
uniform in size and that the onions are 
clean and properly trimmed. 

Some growers begin pulling rhubarb 
as soon as the stalks are six or eight 
inches long, and ship in third-bushel 
climax baskets. They claim to get 
more out of it in this way. Others wait 
until the stalks attain a maximum size, 
and ship in fifty-pound crates. These 
last growers claim that the extra price 
received for these earlier shipments in 
baskets is more than offset by the ex- 
pense of the more frequent ‘‘ pullings’’ 
and the greater number of kages 
required. Some even claim that such 
early and close pulling injures the plants. 
Whatever plan is followed, always bear 
in mind that it does not pay to fill 
the bottom of the packages with small 
stringy stalks, and top out with nice bi 
ones. Better make two grades an 
pack honestly. 

Too many growers make no attempt 
at grading their ‘‘grass.’’ Everything 





from the size of a slate-pencil up goes 
into a bunch. The result is very little 
profit in the crop. There is big money 
In asparagus, but slipshod methods in 





Packing spinach for the eastern city 
market. Notice how full the. bas- 
kets are—slackness does not pay 
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growing; handling and marketing will 
not get it out. ‘ 


Seed for late tomatoes should be sown: 
early this month. For best results: the> 


seeds should be sown in newly-made hot- 
beds. Of course this is too late tocatch 
the high prices, but the tomatoes from 
these late sowings are so much finer 
than those from the early plants, that 
they usually sell for profitable prices. 
Seeds for midsummer cabbage can be 
sown any time in April. Some growers 
sow part of the seed in cold-frames 
and part in the open ground. Plants in 
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Manure scattered in the furrow and 
then covered with a cultivator rigged 
as @ sweep, is an economical method 
when manure is scarce 


the cold-frames will grow up -rapidly, 
and varieties like Early Summer should 
be ready for market in August. 


SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 
And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


The bug editor has received a note 
signed ‘‘Mrs. House Fly.’’ It is marked 
**Confidential— Danger — Beware.’’ 
The note came through the war zone, 
and the censor ‘cut out part of it. But 
the part which remains shall be printed, 
come what may ; no threats of personal 
danger can stand in the way of duty to 
our countrymen. So here’s the fateful 
letter : 

‘“‘Hist! There have been a few warm 
days, but it is still too cool to venture 


‘out. In a few days I expect to move. 


I am hungry, desperate, and need more 
air. I long for the day when I can leave 
the house for a warm sun-bath. Then 
I will find some filth on which to-drop a 
few bombs (eggs). There was plenty 
of filth around last fall, and probably 
little of it has been removed during the 
winter. My first crop of eggs will be 
laid about the middle of March if. all 
goes well. By the middle of April I 
shall have grandchildren in abundance. 
By June my offspring will. have scat- 
tered all over the country, and by 
August we’ll be in full possession of the 
United States, holding council in city 
halls, placing sick and wounded in the 
hdspitals by the thousands, and hand- 
ling the government about as we please. 
This country does not fear us and: is 
not prepared, so by the time it pe 
re for us we'll be-in full control. I 
rh i we may have a successful. year. 
All looks: successful. so far, but I hear 
that some big scientific sharps employed 
by the government are plotting against 
“yh I guess = Pao ys fix t oe —— 
a id germ planted in just the right 
place: Better be careful, yourself, or 
you.may get one.’’ 

Now what can be done to fight this 
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menace? First,. kill that, boastful fly 
behind the door-casing ; then go-to the 
attic’ and» basement, to the barn: arid 
stable, and Jet not one fly:escape. Clean 
all stables and‘remove ali filth in which 
the:eggs and maggots may harbor, and 
scatter it.in the fields. Be sure that. all 
neighbors do likewise, and) if-neeessar 
induce the town fathers to order all 
premises properly cleaned up. Then 
we'll all have at least a fighting chance 
with this filthy scourge of the human 
race. 
Foot Notes 


The bug editor’s 1917 motto is ‘‘ Pre- 
paredness.’’ 


Close the door softly and carry a big 
swatter.—Teddy, revised version. 


Cover the horses with cloths or old 
blankets, when spraying. Put vaseline 
or lard on face, neck and hands; or wear 
gioves. 


Spray with the wind (or when there 
is no wind). When the wind changes, 
spray the other side of the trees. Don’t 
attempt to spray against the wind. 


Climbing cutworms may eat out the 
buds on young or newly-set trees, if you 
don’t watch out. A little paper ‘‘fence’’ 
around each tree trunk—three inches 
high and not touching the trunk—will 
Ss such damage. Or use poisoned 

ait. . This paper-fence idea also works 
nicely as a protection for cabbage and 
other plants set in the field. 


When the leaves begin to grow the 
canker-worms may commence to move 
up on the trunks of fruit and other trees. 
Bands of tar, tanglefoot, or printer’s 
ink, if put on the- tree trunks in time, 
will catch many-of the pests. The best 
sticky substance to use is tree tangle- 
foot, as-it will stay sticky longer than 
the other substances. Thesesticky mix- 
tures may be applied to the bark of the 
tree, but they may disfigure the trees for 
several years. Itmay be necessary to 
renew the bands from time to time with 
the sticky material, especially if the tan- 
glefoot becomes hard or stiff or covered 
over with the bodies of dead moths. 
The use of bands is especially recom- 
mended on very large rough-barked elm 











Spraying dormant trees for the San Jose 
scale. When buds open it’s too late 
or hackberry trees that it would be diffi- 
cult and expensive to spray. Maples 
and oaks are not so badly attacked by 
the pest. The apple, elm, hackberry and 
plum are the favorite food plants of the 
canker or measuring-worms. When the 
injury from these insects is severe, the 
trees may appear during nay | or June as 
if a fire had swept over them. They 
may be entirely stripped of their leaves 
by the worms. For small shade and 
fruit trees any of the arsenical sprays 
will kill the canker-worms easily if ap- 
plied about the time the leaves begin 
to apneet The regular summer sprays 
applied in the le orchard for the con- 
trol of the ng-moth. and. curculio 
+ ae also kill the gi aa ore ame 
rst summer spray in the apple — 
should be areied tow before the bloom, 
and. the second spray. should. be- made 
immediately; after the bleoms. fall. 
These. two. sprays should, control. the 
measuring-worms very effectively. 
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The road problem of a small town is an 
awkward one. ‘Property values as a rule 
cannot sustain costly types of pavement, 
whereas the traffic coming in from the sur- 
rounding countryside may be quite heavy. 


The best roads fortowns : 
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Main Street, Pewaukee, Waukesha County, Wis. 
Treated with ‘‘Tarvia-B.”’ 


community save enough in hauling ex- 
penses the first year or two to pay for the 
roads. And further, good roads will con- 
vert the most dismal, stuck-in-the-mud 
community into one that is up-and-doing, 

and throbbing with life 





so situated are Tarvia 
macadam. 





Tarvia is a coal-tar prép- 
aration which bonds the 
stone together, making 
a tough, slightly plastic 
surface which is automo- 
bile - proof, dustless and 





Preserves 
Prevents Dust 


and growth. 
© Numerous towns all 


1a over the country now 


use Tarvia on a large 
Roads 





scale in order to reduce 
maintenance expenses 
as well as to get dur- 
able, dustless and mud- 


ip 











durable. 


An old macadam road can be converted to » 


Tarvia macadam at a slight cost and will 
thenceforth show a very /ow annual up-keep. 


In fact, thousands of miles of macadam are 
being converted to Tarvia macadam every 
year in recognition ef the lowered cost of 
‘maintenance and the net saving in taxation. 


When Tarvia roads are introduced, the 
business of the community usually in- 
creases greatly—more products going out 
and more money and goods coming 1n. 


Statistics invariably prove that where good 
roads replace poor roads, the people of the 





less roads. 


There is a grade of Tarvia and a Tarvia 
method for most road problems. 


Booklet on request. Address our nearest office. 





Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special 
Service Department, which keeps up to the minute on ali 
road problems. 


If you will write to nearest office regarding road condi- 
tions or problems in your vicinity, the matter will have the* 
prompt attention of experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this Department 
can greatly assist you. 
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THE HOME GARDEN 
Seasonable hints for the farmer, the 
town dweller and the suburbanite 


April showers bring——- 


Well, sometimes one thing and some- 
times another. But if you keep bone- 
dry, April showers surely will not bring 
bone spavins. 


We knew one man who got house- 
maid’s knee and a a of pip 
just beeause he forgot to keep off the 
ground when it was wet. 


Are the seeds strictly fresh? 
right, then; go ahead. 


Weedy manure makes piles of work 
for the man with the hoe. 


As soon as the tulip shoots begin to 
show, remove part of the mulch that 
has covered the bulbs all winter. 


In choosing seed for potatoes, steer 
clear of both the biggest and the small- 
est. A medium-sized potato is best by 
all odds. 


Hardy climbing roses should not be 
pruned much. Tie up the canes to afford 


All 









free circulation of air, 
and cut away the use- 
less old wood. Thin out 
weak side shoots and the 


ing ones, 
od ae of 
where 
frosted. 
leather 


weaker interlac- 
and shorten the 
last year’scanes 
they have been 
Strips of soft 





Ij you use a 
line as a guide for the first row, 
the marker on the seeder will keep 
the other rows straight 


Straight rows, please ! 


or muslin passed loosely around the 
canes, allowing them to sway slightly 
when tacked to wall or trellis, support 
them without injury to the bark. 


My folks made three separate sow- 
ings of peas last spring and got good 
enough out of them all to pay a dozen 
times over. J 


Give the winter-blooming house plants 
a-rest by withholding sunshine and wa- 
ter. Cut to a good shape and keep the 
buds picked. ~ 


Some folks plan their spring work 
on the hop, skip and jump plan. Easy 
hopping, easy “skipping and easy jump- 
ing; but the landing is pretty tough 
sometimes. 


In the North this is a good month to 
sow beets, celery, onions, 
parsnips, carrots, lettuce, 
radishes, early potatoes, 


LITTLE PETER POTATO CRIES 

OUT OF ALI, OF HIS MANY EYES, 

WHY IS HE CRYING, YOU'D LIKE TO 
KNOW? 

HE’S JUST BEEN TOLD HE WILL HAVE 
TO GO 

BACK HOME FORA WRITTEN EXCUSE 
TO STATE 

THE REASON HE IS SO OFTEN LATE; 

THOUGH WHY HE’S TARDY IS PLAIN 
TO SEE— 

PETER’S A LATE VARIETY, 





etc. Tender things such as beans, corn; 
tomatoes, melons, etc., should not be 
put out in open ground until next month. 


Bi ge says that the finest garden stuff 
row is that which she gives to the 
neig bor who has none.. Notice she 
says ‘‘we’’ grow it! Well, well, let 
her have her way ; she does help, bless 
her heart, just by standing around and 
encouraging a fellow. 


When the garden editor was a boy he 
was taught to catch birds by putting 
salt on their tails, and to grow aspara- 

s by dumping salt around its front 
en, Those were great days for salt ! 
Nepmuiners, however, we manage to get 
along comfortably in the garden without 
trying to corner the salt market, and 
asparagus and birds look just as happy. 

ALL KINDS. Millions 


RER RY PLANTS oftiem. 








W. W. SCARFF & SONS, lew Carlisle, 0. 


Staweey Plants 





wherry 
The W. °F. “Allen Co., 31 Market $t., Selichers, Maryland 





SamPLEs 
ase a Mo Timothy 26. ged Tike 
Clover and Timothy $4.00. Sw 75. Alfal- 
Seren ss 4 jon. = Baw bi subject 
test jute -back We 
grass today for our 
area which explains. All 
American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 609 , Chicago, Ill. 














5 Millions of Fruit Trees 








Works z ay soil, Makes V- 
ste b toot deop. ‘Doce labor of 
we tition labor of 
100 men. Steel. 
rite for free 
end our position. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader €o. Inc. Box 206, Owensbore, Ky. 


GET RUNNING WATER— 


in barns, dwellings, everywhere—the labor and 
Gmo-coving DEMING -WAY. No overhead 
tanks to freeze, no long hours spent in 
stock, no useless dru 
DEM 


to farm 
to eyery 
stockman— 








ys The 
at pumps, 
Ma Bulletin No: F-2 is a 
water wag etnageo le 
farmer and 


ly sent free. 


E DEMING CO, 
Salem, Ohio 


Send for our 1917 Book of Berries—free, It’s a, 
wecessful Stra growing. 






sits GRAPE-VINES 











Black Leaf 40 


Larger PROFITS 
To ») Every 'y, Apple Grower 


money by m 
eg Cider from your windtala 
undergrades, 


culls, 
MOUNT GILEAD 
ORCHARD CIDER PRESSES 


will do it at any time or place. 

eng wer, hydraulic orhand 

ity up to 8 bbis, per 

a st construction ; 

ng and durable. 

ly moved from orchard to 

orchard. Grater mounted on 

ak Write for 
proposition. Write for it. 

‘ THE | HYDRAULIC | — MFG. Gilesd, ones 

101 Lincoln A ount Gile 
or Room 119 ’£ 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. 


Brown's Auto Sprays 
Mean Big Crops 


Finer fruits, more, better 

vegetables. Auto Spray 
No. 1—here shown — destroys 
bugs, prevents blight wee dis- 





















ad GARDEN beni 
rated 4 4 e farmer’s big 
ow can I have & good garden wi th 
expense? . How can the wife 
ave plenty of fresh etables for 
the home table with least labor? 


TRON AGE Sunes, 
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» Mir. Cochran says? “This is my third year with my Ospraymo Leader S non 
and I must confess I have not taken any care of the engine. It has sawe 
pumped water, and is certainly a peach. It is.all you say and lots wade. 


Yours respectfully, Clarence W. Cochran.’ 


@ Send for our Handsome Catalog and Spraying Schedule Free x 
r Wy » fortheasking. Dept. 4, FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 


SSeS 


Elmira, N.Y. 7 
MNS Utne Se seesaw 















The Hercy 
Portable Stump Puller Cs 


ed in five minutes or 
. Makes 








BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW! 








Burpee Quality 


@ W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 


ys. the last page of The-Farm Journal, March, 


1917, containin spots. Vegetable offers of 


ds. Catalog sent free. 
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Test Your Seed-Corn Now 


Here’s how to do it 


ARMERS, take the advice of Carl 
Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Department of 

Agriculture, and test every ear of corn 
before you plant it. 

‘The seed-corn situation,’’ Mr. Vroo- 
man says, ‘‘is probably more serious 
now than it has been for years. On 
account of the late cold season, and the 
heavy frosts in the early part of last 
October, very little corn, especially in 
the northern half of the corn belt, ri- 
pened naturally, and at the time of the 
first hard frosts much of it still con- 
tained a large amount of moisture.”’ 

A number of seed men who have well- 
constructed seed houses report that they 
find the early-picked seed tests ver 
satisfactorily, but that the seed picke 
later, even if properly dried, is very 
unsatisfactory. One test in Northeastern 
Nebraska showed ninety per cent. of 
the early field-picked seed to be good, 
while only sixty-eight per cent. of the 
crib-selected seed germinated. 

Here’s how to make the test: - Any 
kind of a shallow box filled with soil and 
divided into two-inch squares will do 
for a tester. The easiest way to divide 
the box into ya is to string wire or 
cord back and forth and crosswise as 
shown in the lower picture. 

In each square place six kernels from 
different parts of one ear,—and so on 
until the box is full. Each square then 
represents an ear, and the ears are ar- 
ranged elsewhere to correspond in posi- 
tion with the squares. Slightly press 
the: kernels into the soil, and stretch a 





wet cloth over all. On this lay another 
cloth, and cover the latter with soil 
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about half an inch deep, packing it down 
carefully all around to exclude air. For 
the sake of cleanliness put another cloth 
on top, and sprinkle water on this,— 
about two quarts daily. Keep the box 
in a warm place in the house, and in 
about a week the kernels will have 
sprouted sufficiently to show which ears 
are best. Discard all ears that do not 
show vigor as regards germination. 
The upper illustration shows a home- 
made ear-rack numbered and lettered to 
correspond: with the squares in the 
tester. As an example, to make the 
idea perfectly clear, the upper ear of 
corn shown is number ‘‘ H-6’’; and in 
the ‘‘H-6’’ test-box square below you 
can plainly see that only four kernels 
from that ear have sprouted. Discard it. 
The outfit illustrated will test 100 ears 
at a time; the size can be increased or 
reduced to fit your needs, or several out- 
fits can be made and used at once. 
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Men of Ambition and Capital to Engage 
in Developing its Great Natural 
Resources. 
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Soil, water and climate conditions highly favorable 
to success in all industries. br! 

Unexcelled Transportation Facilities and Close 
Proximity to Great Markets. 


Manufacturing sites with unlimited water powers 
readily available in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and Canada. ; 7% 


The story completely told in our BULLETIN No. &. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. A post card will bring it. 
Address: Industrial Bureau 
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SSE 
Your best guarantee of power is a set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


\eEax-lROoF 
PISTON RINGS 


So carefully made; so exactly adjusted they stop 
compression leakage and get every ounce of energy 
out of the gasoline; keep down surplus oil and 
reduce carbon. So strong and enduringly elastic 
they will outlast all other piston rings. 


Get the Genuine. All garage and repair men can 
give you immediate service on them. If you have 
any difficulty getting them, write us. ell see 
you are supplied. 
Book on Compression—Free 
**To Have and to Hold Power"—the standard handbook 


on engine compression. Every farmer who runs 
an Sutoasnblie, engine, tractor, etc., ought to have it. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company 
2822 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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The Mistakes We Made 
By A. W. Woods 
It is hard to teach an old mule new tricks 


Y father was considered one of the 
best farmers in his section of the 
state. I was brought up on the 

farm, carefully instructed by my father 
in farm management, and taught the 
steck business. In fact, my instructions 
were so good and my ability so marked 
that at mneteen years of age my father 
took me into partnership with-him in 
the buying and shipping of hogs and 
cattle to the Chicago market. Both my 
father and I were in love with our busi- 
ness, but were not satisfied to let well 
enough alone. About that time we 
made the first serious mistake in our 
lives. We sold our farm, moved to Chi- 
cago, and engaged in the buying and 
selling of cattle at the Union Stock 
Yards. Wesoon quit to engage in the 
mercantile business. 

In this new line of endeavor we were 
successful in a way, but the business 
was repulsive to us. The confinement 
displeased us. We wanted to walk out 
in the feed-lot, look at the bi Law steers 
and hogs, and walk over the acres 
of fertile land. In Set we longed for 





Herefords are very y populer im Mr. 
Woods’ part of the West 


the freedom and fresh air of God’s own 
country. Finally, we traded our stock 
of merchandise for a farm. It was a 
fine old farm with rich black soil. The 
former owner had made a snug little 
fortune off it. We paid $37 per acre. 
The question that now confronted us 
was, How to handle it to the best ad- 
vantage? The few years in town and 
city had given us a taste of life which 
was pleasant. There wasn’t much work 
to do in town. We could sleep late in 
the morning, and when the weather 
was bad we could stay in the house. It 
was, in fact, rather nice to live in town. 
We were thoroughly convinced that we 
could live there and manage our farm 


at arms’ length—that is, J thought so;. 


but my father insisted that I, at least, 
should go on the farm. But I did not. 
I had married and had a home to main- 
tain, and my father also had one to 
maintain. 

The farm, you will note, was to have 
two bosses, neither of them living on 
the land. I felt that I knew much 
more about the management of the land 
than my father; and he very naturally 
felt that many of my progressive ideas 
were wrong. I will not admit that the 
farm was mismanaged. Rather, it was 
overmanaged. The expense of main- 
taining two town places ate up more 
than the farm profits. There was a 
continual clash of authority and a differ- 
ence of opinion. Neither of us was on 
the farm at all times. The hired help 
was not efficient. Running expenses 
were heavy. Naturally we became dis- 
couraged and traded the farm at $50 
per acre for a stock of merchandise. 

We Mabe ase eae ourselves over the 
splendid trade that we had made, and 
did not realize until seven years ‘later 
that we had made another serious mis- 





take. We discovered then that the old 
farm would sell for $10,000 more than 
we received. 

I especially want you to get this fact: 
Either one of us alone could have man- 
aged the farm successfully and perhaps 
lived in town. Either of us could have 
moved on to the farm and continued our 
_ ownership and the farm would 

ave made big money. 

The moral of this article is: If you 
are a success at anything, keep at it. 
If you are a good farmer perhaps you 
would not be a good merchant. It is 
hard to teach an old mule new tricks. 





SPARAGUS and Horseradish Sets, $3.00 per 1000. 
Cabbage, Beets, Lettuce, Onions, $1.00 per 1000. All kinds 
of Vegetable Plants. Send for List. J. OC. Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 


omy for new catalog. Low prices for 
Strawberries }<: lants. 100 Soot everbearing 
mailed for $1.00, 4-5 4 —. (34th year our advertise- 
ment has been in F. J. Slaymaker & Son, Wyoming, Del. 
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Best quality. All styles. Any quantity. 
Cc. MH. ROBINSON & BRO., Dept. M, Gaitimore, Md. 
FOR CURED HAY OR FODDER, 
GREEN FORAGE OR SILAGE 
ee in all tsof the U.S. If Aye 
ortage of hay, if you want to oo 
the most feed at the lowest cost per acre, send for our 
free booklet a oe yet ee. — ay v > - ed catalog 


C AN 1S IMMENSELY PRODUCTIVE 
Cheapest feed for dairy cows, 
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A SEED COMPANY, nv, Devt. “89, "DES. MOINES. 1 tOWA 








New Seeder 


seed th ghiy and make dust mulch. Pays for 
itself in seed saved. An ideal cultivator also, as it works 
close to small plants and kills weeds. In stock near you. 
Send for catalog. 


Eureka Mower Co., Box 1218, Utiea, N. ¥. 





40styles and sizes 


for every purpose. 
Catalog free. 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY 
(._ 1114 Hampshire St., Quincy, it, 





ALFALFA LANDS 


In the South at Low Prices 


The attention of alfalfa producers on high-priced lands 
is directed to a Southern mity on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway now producing from 
four to six tons of alfalfa per acre each year on land 
purchasable at from one-fourth to one-eighth: of the 
price of similar lands in the North, East and West. 
Alfalfa hay brings from $15.00 to $26.00 per ton in the 
South; it sometimes drags on Western markets ut $6.00. 
One million acres of these Southern alfalfa lands, one 
thousand feet in altitude, amply watered, fenced and 
improved, are available at low prices. 


For information, address, 
L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 
Department A, : : Nashville, Tenn. 





i We save you money on your Seed Bill, Write for 
our Special Money-Saving Price List and get our 
reduced prices on Best Quality Guaran Seed. 
You should know about our low prices. ee a 


once and be convinced. ore sold Guaranteed Satisfactory or money refunded. yt t 


profits on Grass Seed. 
5 Clover: $8.40 


seeds are sold subject to Government test, Have new recleaned Alf: 


a, $6.90 


'» $2.25 ; Sweet Clover, $3.90; and bp » $4.00. Have low prices on 
Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Barley, Cane, Millet, Cowpeas, mae, ¥ Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Arti- 


chokes and all Farm and Garden Seeds. Write tod: 
prices on seeds you require. Will send a on 
at once, as we can save you money, 


oy fame ae oes age catal 


os: samples and * “gg Oe 
rowing Alfalfa to those who wish it. 


RRY. SEED co., BOX 209, CLARINDA, 1OWA 
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Federal Farm Loans 


Uncle Sam’s scheme to aid agriculture. 
well under way 


F there have been any doubtin 
Thomases concerning the purpose o 
the federal government to release 

the farmer from the grasp of the usurer, 


their skepticism is no longer justifiable. 


Already half the regional banks pre- 
scribed by the act are ready for busi- 
ness, and by the time this issue of The 
Farm Journal shall have reached its 
readers it is expected that the eritire 
twelve will be under way. Logically 
the earliest organized were in those 
regions where the necessities of the 
farmers are the greatest, namely, in the 
far West and in the rapidly developing 
Southern states. The bank’ in the 
Wichita, Kans., district was the first in 
the field, and the members of. the Farm 
Loan Bureau consider this a good omen, 
for ‘‘ bleeding Kansas ’’ and the region 
thereabout not only bled in the cause of 
freedom, but was also bled in later years 
by the mortgage exploiter, and bled to 
the last drop. 

The greater part of the capital of the 
regional banks was supplied by the 
United States Treasury Department. 
The Farm Loan Board did not urge the 
public to buy this stock, but rather dis- 
couraged such investments. This stock 
has no voting power, and purchasers of 
it will be required to give it up when the 
demands of farm loan associations make 
such surrender necessary; and yet, in 
spite of this discouragement, a very 
considerable amount was contributed by 
popular subscription. 

The rate of interest on Federal Farm 
Loans is the most important question to 
the prospective borrower. At the out- 
set it was stated that this rate would be 
governed by the rate of interest exacted 
on the bonds. The avidity with which 
the public is preparing to take hold of 
these bonds indicates that the Board 
will be able to market them at a low 
rate of interest, and the ‘vorrower will 
benefit accordingly. Itis likely that the 
rate of interest on the bonds will not 
exceed four and a half per cent., in 
which event the rate of interest to the 
farmer borrower will not be more than 
five and a half per cent. and may be as 
low as five per cent. This will look like 
easy money to the farmer who has been 
paying anywhere from eight to twelve 
per cent. 

So far. as the Farm Loan Board has 
been able to get in touch with prospect- 
ive borrowers, it is already demonstrated 


that the farmers are enthusiastically 


supporting the measure, and the work of 
forming loan associations is actively. 
going on. Whatever hesitation there 
was in the beginning, owing to the fact 
that the machinery of the law seemed 
complicated and hard to understand, has 
now almost entirely disappeared. It has 
been demonstra that the formation 
of a loan association in a community 
makes it much less difficult to organize 
a second. 

With respect to the valuations put by 
loan association appraisers upon prop- 
erty offered as security for loans, it has 
been found that the tendency has been 
to underestimate rather than to over- 
rate values, and in but a few cases has 
there been any manifest disposition to 
overstate property values. The fact that 
the borrowers are to a small extent 
liable in the event of a possible colla 
of a loan association doubtless makes 
for conservatism in the appraisement of 
farm values. So far as the public is in- 
formed, the official appraisers of the 
Federal Land Banks have had compara- 
tively little to criticise. 

A feature of the Farm Loan Law that, 
while of the utmost importance, onl 
secondarily interests the borrower, 
the marketing of. the Farm Loan bonds, 


With the market already well supplied 
with prosperous industrials and other 
securities, there was the possibility that 
investors would take but a languid in- 
terest in these bonds, or at least not 
upon a less basis than a comfortable 
six per cent. As a matter of fact, 
the demand for these bonds has far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the Board, 
and it is safe to say that the Farm Loan 
system is already successfully financed. 

he Farm Loan Board will see to it that 
these bonds will always be available to 
small investors from whom _ inquiries 
are already pouring in. Their absolute 
safety makes them very popular with 
timid investors. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw 
his card in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to 
do so, as Our Folks are treated honestly and served with 
the best. Read the Fair Play notice on the first page. 














4 Drilling Wells is a 
| Year Round Business 


4 year-round business. There are wells 
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The Final Answer 


To the Tractor Fuel Question 


We know that Titan tractors are real 
kerosene tractors. When you buy a 
Titan tractor you are safe. You have 
the written guarantee of a respon- 
sible Company that your tractor will 
do good serviceable work, using 
common coal oil as fuel at all loads. 
That is the final answer ‘to the 
tractor fuel question. 






Titan tractors are now built in three 
sizes, 10-20-H. P., the-8-plow outfit ; 
15-30-H. P. for 4 and 5 plows; and 
30-60-H. P. for the heaviest work 
of the largest farms. 


The 10-20-H. P. size is a two-speed 
tractor, 1.85 and 2.50 miles per hour, 
with a smooth running twin-cylinder 
engine, slow speed, mechanically 
oiled, starting and running on mag- 
neto, It can be used for any field 
work you would expect nine or ten 
horses to do, and it will run an 
machine that takes up to 20-H. P. 
at the belt. 


If you place your order soon you can 
have a guaranteed Titan tractor for 
the heavy spring work. Drop usa 
line so we can send you full informa- 
tion at once. Don’t wait. Write now. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


CHICAGO (Incorporated) USA 
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Planting the Home Place 
By Drue Allman 


Let’s walk together and plan what’s 
best to do 


EGIN right! Before you lift a 
spade or plant anything, take a 
walk with me about your place, 
trying to imagine things as you wish and 
hope they some day may Just as 
the sculptor must have an ideal before 
he uses the chisel, so itis essential to 
know what you wish to create before 
putting your energies to the task. Here 
are a few principles which I will point 
out to you in our walk : 
Wherever possible, hide all lines where 
buildings meet the ground. Plantings 








Fig. 1 


should be tallest and heaviest at the 
corners Fig. 1), and should be arranged 
so that the house will seem as if ‘‘grown 
up”’ among the shrubbery, and not as 
if the shrubbery was planted around the 
house. 

Keep the lawns well open, so as to 
give breadth to the landscape. Frame 
these open pictures with masses of foli- 
age, the taller trees and shrubs at the 
rear and the dwarf shrubs and flowers 
near the front edge of the planting 
(Fig. 2). This front edge should have 
a more or less irregular outline, since 
straight lines dwarf the appearance of 
the homestead. 

My own experience with fancy-shaped 
flower beds—stars, crescents, triangles 
and the like—leads me to advise strongly 
against using them on the home grounds. 
Instead, have flower borders along walks 








ore mney 








Fig. 2 


or fences, and in these borders plant 
old-fashioned perennials such as lark- 


spur, pinks, phlox, iris, hollyhock, lilies, 
violas, bleeding heart, columbine, cam- 
panula, anemone, foxglove, mallow, 
Oriental poppy, peony, yucca, etc. 

You are sure to find ugly corners, 
walls, porch posts, etc., which can be 
improved by planting vines — honey- 


suckle, clematis, wistaria, climbing 
roses, etc. 

Plant in groups and think in groups, 
and the details will take care vf them- 


selves. Avoid the common practise of 
sca the same kind of plant or 
bush here and-there. If you are espec- 
ially fond of it, plant several masses of 
it where it will make a striking display; 
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if you ‘‘sprinkle’’ it here and there, 
like fallen rose petals scattered by the 
wind, you will find your work and dis- 
appointment increasing as the years go 
by. Nature always plants in groups— 
sometimes great forests of one kind of 
a tree. I have found that a half-hour 
study of the way in which nature ar- 
ranges her materials is more inspiring 
and profitable than a dozen chapters of 
descriptive talk. 

Avoid too many kinds of plants or 
shrubs. A few good ones’(no matter 
how common) are best. If you wish to 
experiment with novelties, the place for 
them is in the back garden,. until you 
learn their requirements and habits. 

Having made up your mind as to the 
things that you wish to do, it now re- 
mains to choose the plants and seeds. 
Lose no time in writing for nursery 
and seed catalogs, if you haven’t several 
already on haat Look these over care- 
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fully, for they are enqyclopaities of use- 
ful information, and from the great list 
of plant material choose those plants 
you know best. 





: Looking for a Farm? 


When you.are selecting a farm that 
you expect to make a permanent home, 
try to get in as many of the following 
requirements as possible: A situation 
for house and barn high enough to give 
good drainage and a sightly view. A 
running brook for watering stock, and 
for an ice dam. Good soft drinkin 
water and plenty of it. A woodlot 
orchard. A large well-planned house and 
barn. A retired situation, but with good 
neighbors; not too far from church, 
school or railway station. If you can 
find one with all or most of these con- 
ditions, buy it quickly and settle down 
for life. 















You cannot do a carpenter- 
like job unless your tools are 
carpenter’s tools 





Few carpenters will attempt to work with poor tools. That 
is one reason why they do workmanlike jobs, Every time you 


try to repair a fence or a 


with poor tools you are at- 


tempting more than most carpenters would undertake. 


The tool a carpenter chooses is a good tool for you to buy. 
Most carpenters have used Disston Saws all their lives. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


Disston trowels, files, screw-drivers and other tools are all 


of the same Disston quality. 


Send for free booklet “Disston Saws and Tools on the 
Farm,” It tells you how to select, use and care for saws and 


other tools and h 


Ow you can cut down your farm expenses 


‘by getting out your own timber with a Disston circular-saw. 
Ask your dealer for Disston Saws and Tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


VERY one should become a mem- 
ber of this Club and help save the 
birds. To join, copy the pledge, 
. sign your name and 

: address, send it to 
us, and your name 
will be enrolled and 
the Club button and 
twenty-page Guide 
sent you free. There 
are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. 
— Ask the school- 
teacher to organize a Bird Club. Note: 
If two-color Certificate of Membership 





. is desired, send ten cents. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
ise to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what Ican for 
the Club. 


Monthly Chat 


DEAR MEMBERS: This is the month 
when you can do some real publicity 
work for your Bird 
Club. April 13th 
is our Third An- 
nual Bird Day and 
we want that fact 
made known in 
every part of the 
United States. 
First, have your 
local paper print an 
account of the 
work, pledge and 
Bird Day of The 
Liberty Bell Bird 
Club. Second, plan 
a celebration, even 
if it is a small one, 
for April 13th. 
Third, write the 
pledge at the top 
of a long sheet of 
paper, canvass 
your neighborhood 
and ask every one 
not a member to 
join. Then mail the 
names to us and we 
will send the but- 
tons and Guides to 
you for distribu- 
tion, or direct to 
the new members, 
as you may decide. 
Fourth, get a store 
to display cam- 
eras, bird pictures, 
Bird Club supplies, 
a card announcing Bird Day, and ask 
the store to receive pledges for the 
Club. If you do these four things you 
are a real worker for bird conservation, 
and a mémber of whom we are proud. 

Keep.up your migration record, pro- 
tect the nests, and plant shrubs, vines 
and trees that will help to feed and 
attract the birds, 

Never forget that this Bird Club work 
is not simply ‘‘ sentimental,’’ but is de- 
— to bring back the right balance 
of bird life so that this earth will be a 
better dwelling-place for the children of 
men. Our membership is now more 
than 750,000. 

We are always glad to receive your 
letters. Address, 
Club, The Farm Journal, 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Tail of a Bird 


Cauda—the tail. Caudal—pertaining 
to the tail. Study the tails of the different 
birds. It will help you in identification. 

- : Example, black and white 
w er. 


Rounded : The central pair of feathers 
the longest, the remainder successively 
little’shorter. Example, cheewink 


. ae 


ashington 







Don’t do this! Bird nests should never 
be touched. Many birds will leave 
the nest if the nest or eggs have been 
handled. Hunt with a camera 


e Liberty Bell Bird - 





the middle feather longest, the rest suc- 
cessively regularly shorter. Example, 
yellow-billed cuckoo. 

Emarginate: Slightly forked, the 
middle feather shortest, the rest suc- 
cessively a little longer. Example, 
American goldfinch. 

Graduated: The middle feather longest, 
the rest successively shorter, the differ- 
ence of length not so great as in a cune- 
ate tail. xample, bobolink. 

Pintailed: The central tail-feathers 
elongated and narrowly acuminate. Ex- 
ample, male pintail duck. 

Forked: Has the middle feathers 
shortest, the lateral feathers decidedly 
longer. Example, barn-swallow. 


Studying the Nest 


We received so many excellent reports 
last year that we are reprinting the plan 
of study: 1, name of bird; 2, when the 
mating began ; 3, actions during court- 
ship ; 4, when nest building started ; 5, 
whether male or female or both did the 
building ; 6, site of the nest; 7, materi- 
als used; 8, when the nest was com- 
pleted ; 9, how the birds acted during 
nest building; 10, 
when first egg was 
laid; 11, number of 
eggs laid ; 12, color 
of eggs; 13, when 
last ogg was laid ; 
14, whether male 
or female or both 
incubated the 
eggs; 15, actions 
during incubation ; 
16, when first bird 
was hatched. 

Here is a report 
from one of our 
members and you 
ean see how inter- 
esting it is: 1, 
robin; 2, April 
15th; 3, flights, 
pursuit and song; 
4, April 22d; 6, 
both; 6, fork of 
locust tree, ten 
feet above ground; 
7, coarse’ grasses, 
old rags and twigs, 
welled with mud 
} and lined with finer 
} grasses; 8, April 
27th; 9, birds 
worked during ear- 
Wy ee male 

evoted to female ; 
10, April 29th ; 11, 
four eggs; 12, blue; 
13, May 2d; 14, 
both; 15, male fed female on nest and 
sang in tree nearby ; 16, (not given). 

Be careful not to touch or disturb the 
nest. Send us a report of your nest 
study. 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines That Attract 
and Feed Birds 


More birds ean be attracted to our 
grounds and less damage done to our 
cultivated fruit, if we plant things that 
appeal to the birds’ ‘oh Birds de- 
vour cultivated fruit because their sup- 

ly of wild fruit has been destroyed. 
he list here given will not only attract 
and feed the birds, but add beauty to 
your grounds. 

Trees : Dogwood, mulberry (all varie- 
ties), sand, black, bird and choke-cher- 
ries, Japanese flowering cherry, white 


_and cockspur thorn, hawthorn, sugar and 


other maples, yellow birch, hackberry, 
white = American holly, mountain- 
ash and box-elder. : 
Ever : Red cedar, juniper, white 
spruce, white and pitch pine, 
arbor-vitz, hemlock, Japanese yew and 


~ 


eITY, 8p caeeeumer bers 





——the ONLY kind Wanted and. BOUGHT by Manufacturers. 
8c. podtage for new book of Extraordinary Intere® to Inventors 
5S & AB LACEY, 68Barrister Building, Wishington, D. 








! iM 
Tum Stump Land ! 
/ - Into Money 


i Don’t let those stumps rob 
| has of crop-money that / 
. into 


longsto you. Breakthem §# 
rewood with 


| secre 


It's safe, easy, quick and -cheap, 
Punch a hole, load, light a fuse, 
and the stump is out of your way 
forever, Dig ditches, make tree 
beds, blast the subsoil and shatter 
boulders with Atlas Farm Powder. 
Our free book, “* Better Farming,” 


tells how. Write for it now. 
we ATLAS POWDER CO. 








is the one that holds ready for 
immediate use a bottle of famous 


3-in-One Oil 


3-in-One lubricates all light mechan- 
isms better, quicker and cheaper than 
any other oil on earth. 
Try it on cream separators, tools, locks, 
churns, hinges, clocks, fire-arms, Ford 
commutators, talking machines, etc. 
Use 3-in-One also for prevetiting rust 
and tarnish from forming on all. metal 
surfaces, indoors and out, Use it on 
harness to stop cracking. Use it on 
automobile springs to stop squeaking. 
Use it in the home for cleaning and 
polishing al! furniture. 
3-in-One has 79 uses and you should 
know them all. Send for 
FREE—Sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
booklet fully describing every 3-in-One 
“use and telling just how to get the best 
results.. Write for them now. 
3-in-One is sold by all stores in bottles, 
* 10c, 25c, 50c. In Handy Oil Cans, 25c. 
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and high seabiatey analebersy. huckle- 
berry, inkberry, black alder, bayberry, 
chokeberry, flowering currant, swam 

gooseberry, native wild roses, dwarf bil- 
berry, elder, snowberry, blueberry, hob- 
ble-bush, arrowwood, gees ges high- 
bush cranberry, withe - rod, black haw, 
juniper berry, service-berry, snowberry, 
shadbush, Indian currant and feverbush. 

Vines: Virginia creeper, bearberry, 
false bittersweet, fox-grape, frost grape, 
blue brier, glory vine, woodbine, honey- 
suckle, myrtle and evergreen euonymus. 

Herbaceous plants : Sunflower, sarsa- 
parilla, strawberry, eager Se Japanese 
millet, buckwheat, false spikenard and 
wild rice. 

Seashore plants: Juniper, wegen 
English thorn, hybrid crab-apple, buck- 
thorn, privets, red-berried elder, beach- 
grass, sunflower, bayberry, sand-cherry 
beach-plum, cranberry and bearberry. 

If you know of other plants that will 
attract and feed birds, send the names 
to us. 

Different sections of our country de- 
mand different varieties, and no one list 
will do for all localities. 


Weekly Club Study for Friday Classes 
in April 

April 6th. Give reasons why it is nec- 
essary to plant trees, shrubs and vines 
to attract and feed the birds. Name the 
species that you know are,valuable to 
bird life. 

April 18th. This is the Bird Day of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club. Have a 
celebration. 


April 20th. Give results of your Bird 
Day celebration. What birds nest in 
your neighborhood ? Describe the differ- 
ent nests of our native birds. 


April 27th. Give a list of the migrat- 
ing birds of the month. Are there suit- 
able nesting places for them in your 
neighborhood? What have you done to 
attract birds? 


Second Annual Farm Competition 


Last year this competition exceeded 
our expectations and we again ask our 
members to help us in this work. We 
want to know what farm, of three or 
more acres, has the greatest variety of 
birds. Those who farm less than three 
acres can also sendin their reports and 
oz will be considered separately. 

e competition starts this month of 
April and all reports must be in by July 
lst. Three observations are to be taken, 
one each in April, May and June. Make 
out your report in this style : 


NS ais os Sedo's Gaucho ans 9 nts Pyceu dics <k 
PDE vs os 8.55 Pika voces heaotveteseee ss 
PPR OE 5 505 5. ove ov oy vies depentas > 
Dates of observation...April...May...June 
S$ eS SECN......5...4. April...May...June 

umber of s ks ioncnces t0Sbed ins 


‘Complete list of species.................... 
Number of birds on farm (estimated)..., 
SOND WOUROIEED og a ons o0sncvédgtecnssccsve 


Twenty-five — will be awarded 
for the best and most complete reports, 
taking into consideration number of 
acres, accuracy of observation, and any 
special] features. 

The prizes are: First, feeding house ; 
second, bird- houses Nos. 21 and 23;- 
third, wren house No. 12; fourth, wren 
house No. 50; fifth, sixth and seventh, 
a suet basket; eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth, a Liberty Bell 
Bird Club pennant; thirteenth to twenty- 





ROBERT ROBIN, STROLLING "ROUND, AN AMAZING FIND 
RAS SCATTERED HANDY ON THE GROUND. 
GOOD-BYE HOP£S OF-GARDEN TRUCK! ‘‘ my,” Says 
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fifth, a set of bird pictures. Do not 
neglect this competition as we want a 
complete report from each section. 


Suggested Program for Bird Day 

1. Invocation. 

2. Music. 

8. A short account of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club and its work, and the reading 
of its pledge and platform. 

4. Address by superintendent, teacher 
or prominent bird lover. 

* 5. Recitation: Any good poem. 

6. Essay: ‘‘ What the Conservation of 

Birds Means to Our Country.”’ 


7. Bird Sanctuaries, and a practical 


‘ demonstration of bird-houses, bird baths 


and bird feeding devices. 

8. Recitation: Any good poem. 

9. Adjourn to a suitable place and 
plant a tree or shrub that will be dedi- 
cated to the birds. We suggest either a 





L 


Some of the Active Members of the Scot- 
run Liberty Bell Bird Club. We have 
nearly 15,000 similar ones 

Russian mulberry or choke-cherry, shad- 

bush, mountain-ash, high-bush cranber- 

ry, etc.; also, better consult a local nur- 


seryman. He may wish to contribute 
the tree, or your Club may prefer to 
collect money to purchase one. The 
cost would be fifty cents to $1. 

10. Music: ‘‘ America.”’ 

A complete program containing a short 
history of the Club, its platform and 
some bird poems, will be sent upon re- 
ceipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 


Bird Workers 


I saw cuckoos eat tent-caterpillars 
from our apple tree. 

New York. PauL A. WEBSTER. 

I saw the birds destroy many kinds 
of insects, especially the strawberry 
worms. A catbird killed three or four 
in less than five minutes. The birds 
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visited the sunflowers and catnip in 

— numbers. We feed the winter 

birds mixed grain, suet and crumbs. 
Connecticut. Le Roy S. WILCOX. 


The a were in our potato 
field and must have eaten a great many 
potato-bugs from our plants, as father 
says he didn’t see a bug on them. 

New York. EvsiE E. TRYON. 


While working in the garden I saw a 
bluebird pick something from a post and 
carry it to anest. I examined the post 
and found out that the birds were carry- 
ing ants to their young. 

Ohio. EDWIN SCHWARTZ. 

The young bluebirds of the first brood 
helped their parents feed the second 
brood. There were four in the first 
brood arid six in the second. The male 
and two of the first brood caught bugs 
and flies for the nestlings, while the fe- 
male brought them raspberries. 

Washington. EMMA BENEDICT. 


Special Bird-Houses 


We have made arrangements to fur- 
nish farms and bird sanctuaries with 
bird-houses at the rate of fifty for $14; 
100 for $25,—freight or express extra. 
These houses are plain but substantial 
and will attract the birds, Orders filled 
as received. How many do you want? 


Members—Special 25-Cent Outfit 


1. Set of Three Bird Pictures: The 
finest color plates of birds in America ; 
natural colors, direct from the birds. On 
stiff cards, 7x 9inches. — 

2. Set of Three Outline Pictures: 
These reproduce the color plates (above) 
in outline only, for coloring with crayons 
or water-color. 

8.. Educational Pamphlet, ‘‘Attracting 
the Birds ’’: Very interesting and valu- 
able for bird lovers. Illustrated. 

4. Membership Certificate : For fram- 
ing, 93% x 6% inches. Printed in two 
colors, gold seal of the Club and signa- 
tures the President and Secretary. 

5. Bird Play, ‘‘ The Workers’’: Can 
be easily produced. 

All the above, an excellent working 
Outfit for bird lovers to begin with, 
sent d for 25 cents. 

Free: Send 25 cents for the Outfit 
now and we will include, free, two Bird 
Sanctuary arorrees F c0ters, ‘* Spare the 
Birds,’’ to be tacked up on trees or 
fences, .--- aes 

Address, The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 








PATENTS "fie ct inventions, Wanted.” | 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 








FOR SPRING BUILDING (& REPAIRING) INSIST 
TRADE-MARKED 


aes 


Lumber, Because It’s the “Wood Eternal” 


Best for Silos, Barns, Sheds, Fences, &c. 




































Philadelphia, Pa. 
You can go 


Till Deep deep with- 


Give the rootsachance OUt bring- 
ing up tras 
Stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. For 





Disk Harrow—Single or Double Action—light 
in ange aig om for a pares of rthes If 
your not the genuine CUTAWAY 

write to us direct. Be sure to write us for our. 
new free book, “The Soil and Its Tillage.” 













Maker of the original CLARK dish 
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Houses That Attract Birds 
I put up four bird-houses and wrens about the Club in’ The Farm Journal. 
built in them, On a bracket I put up Minnesota. 
the swallows had two nests. I use an On the Silver Creek Bird Reservation, Fé interested. 
old stump for a feeding place and it is thirty-eight bird-houses have been put Indiana. 
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visited by many birds. I like to read up and many are occupied—one near the 
creek by a titmouse. Am talking bird 
JOHN KENITY. conservation to my friends and many 


‘A. W. Coomss. 








RPE ERY Seats en 









Phat You Get With 
> GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 





well as IN a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire? 


You know, of course, you get the best non-skid fabric tire, 
the oldest, largest, most skillful rubber manufacturer can 
make, and get it at the /Jow standard ONE-PRICES of 
the Goodrich Fair List. 


You know you get the toughest tread, rubber compound- 
ing has yet produced, and all the seven cardinal tire 
virtues—style, comfort, safety, economy, durability, free- 
dom from tire trouble, and mileage—IN a Goodrich Tire. 


But have you looked deep into the Goodrich pledge of 
perfection, and Goodrich Fair Treatment, which go 
WITH each Goodrich tire, and require a service worthy 
of the good name the tire bears ? 


Goodrich Tires 
Must Make Good 


If,as Occurs in rarest instance,a tire fails 
to render its service, the B, F. Goodrich SILVERTOWN’S 
Company is more eager than you that | DOMINATION OF 
its short-coming be_made'good. pee A 
Bring ‘back a Goodrich tire that owes | ine racing season 
you anything: is Goodrich’s invitation | >*°eh* forth 
to the world, hundred Silver- 


town victories the 
Goodrich Fair Treatment at once cancels triumphs of the 


WIM, lig yy fy Yi UW, 








following especial 
any debt of a Goodrich Tire—makes jdhardias. 
good quickly, generously, and gladly. National Automo- 


bile Racing Cham- 
pionship, won by 


ge ig! utmost service is what | R3x's Rests with 
you get WITH a Goodrich Tire | ‘smart’ the Suan 


pionship by Silver- 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER wen ae 
‘ tors COMBIN # 
Eighty percent. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co, | tftciissn: 
Akron, Ohio A.A.A. sanctioned 


Also maker of the Tires on which Dario Resta won 31 ne tae Firsts 
the official 1916 Automobile Racing Championship— pa Ay oo. 
Silvertown Cord Tires 
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HOW TO DRESS 
That suit is best that fits me 


NE of. the noticeable features of 

the spring styles is the return of 

the girdle. he skirt with high 
waist line had almost eliminated this 
becoming article of dress, but it has 
come back to stay, let us hope. 

The newest girdles are in scarf effect, 
encircling the waist, crossing in the 
back, the ends tying low in front. A 
dress made of taffeta silk and Georgette 
crépe had this long girdle made of one 
strand of silk, one of crépe and one of 
gold cord, braided together. A little 
gold braid trimming was used on the 
waist, sleeves and collar. A pretty girdle 
to wear with white skirt and shirtwaist 
is a length of fancy white braid. It 
should be not less than two inches in 
width. ' The ends could be simply fringed 
or finished with crocheted bails. 

Another feature of the spring styles is 
the reappearance of the blouse which is 
buttoned in the back. There has never 
been any question as to the advantages 
of such waists in thematter of decoration. 
They can be made with high or low neck, 
and admit of great variety in style, If 
there are any waists on hand which are 
too good for the ragbag, but too out of 
date to wear, they can be made into pillow- 
cases for the ‘small pillows which some“ 
people prefer, or make excellent guimpes 
for little girls. Plan to have the best of 
the tucked or embroidered portion to 
form the front of the guimpe when 
possible, and use the original buttons 
and buttonholes, so that with very little 
work you have some ev. additions to 
your daughter’s wardrobe. 

The illustration shows a dainty little 
cover for a cream-jug or sugar-bowl. 
To make it, mark a circle five inches in 
diameter on a piece of white net, baste 
this on to another piece of net, and cut 
the two about three-sixteenths of an 
inch beyond the pencil marks. Turn this 
down, using the penciled line for the 
outside edge, thus securing a perfect 
circle, and baste flat. Now, with a cro- 
chet hook and thread, work all ardund 
the edge in single crochet stitch for the 
first row, following this with five rows 
in knot stitch. In the last row fasten 
a bead into the center of each loop. 
The beads should be stryng upon the 
thread before the work is commenced, 
those of white china or opalescent eee 
being the prettiest. t takes about 


thirty-five beads the size of a pea. The 
weight of the beads keeps the cover on 
and ae agg the contents of the jug or 
bow! from flies. It is invaluable when 





refreshments are served out-of-doors, 
and would make a charming gift for a 
linen “shower’’ or ‘‘ hope chest,’’ 

Two dresses for ladies are shown this 
month. No. 8263 is a simple development 
of the one-piece style, easily made. It 
has a vest of contrasting material, the 
sleeves may be close-fitting or in the 
new flowing style, and the fulness is 
confined by a belt at the most convenient 
position to the wearer. 

Dress No. 8259 is also attractive be- 
cause of its simplicity. There is a long 
waist, stitched to the five-piece skirt at 
the hip-line. The girdle, collar and cuffs 
are made of contrasting material. 

Shirtwaist No. 8271 is cut on simple 
lines with an interesting collar and cuffs. 
It affords a good opportunity to combine 
two fabrics. . 

The trend toward coat effects shows 
in the new blouses of which No, 8240 is 
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an example. Its only trimming consists 
of buttons and a little braid. The 
model will develop in silk, wool, linen or 
cotton. 

Skirt No. 8269 is easily made, being 
cut quite full and plain. Flouncing or 
bordered materials may be used, omit- 
ting the tucks ; but in plain, thin fabrics, 
the tucks add much to the style of the 
garment. 

In skirt No. 8245 we show a good 
yoke design, which would afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to use striped ma- 
terials, the yoke portion cut with the 
stripes running crosswise. 

Misses’ dress No. 8267 is closed in the 
back and gives an opportunity to use 
pram fed bordered materials, although 
plain fabrics could also be used. e 
slightly draped waist and flowing sleeves 
are timely features. 

The dress for girls shown in No. 8239 
presents a g way to combine two 
materials. In this instance checked 
gingham and plain chambray were used. 

For smaller girls we mayo a quaint 
little dress in No. 8197. Allover em- 
broidery may be used for the panel and 
yoke, or one material may be used 
throughout. The pattern provides for 
high or low neck, long or short sleeves. 

A good model for a boy’s suit is shown 
in No. 8236 to be developed in wool, 
linen or khaki cloth. 

Rompers which look like overalls will 
delight any small boy, and they are 
— made by pattern No. 8230. They 
can be made with or without the yoke 
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and sleeves, and if made of crinkled 
seersucker will need no ironing. 
Another pretty and timely gift for an 
April ‘‘shower’’ would be a needle- 
book made in the shape of a bonnet. 
The foundation consists of four round 
jeces of cardboard, three inches in 
iameter. The outside pieces are cov- 
ered with blue silk, those for the inside 
with white silk. On the top of ome piece 
is a little pin-cushion, filled with wool 
and covered first with silk, then with 
net (to hide the pin-marks). The pieces 
are overhanded together in the usual 
way and leaves of flannel! inserted for 





the needles. A wreath of flowers, made 
of pink ribbon with green ribbon leaves, 
encircles the cushion which now resem- 
bles the crown of the bonnet. A bow of 
blue ribbon is placed across the back, 
and ‘‘bonnet strings’’ with which to 
fasten the needlebook are placed at the 
sides, tying underneath. 








The Farm Journal Pattern 


In ordering, be sure to give 
number and size of the pat- 
tern wanted. For ladies’ 
upper garments give bust 


measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip 
measurements, For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under gar- 
ments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and length 
of back. Children of same age vary in size. For instance,—the average child of six years will meas- 
ure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will 
measure only twenty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 
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8271. Ladies’ Shirtwaist. 4 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure, 8239. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 years. 8267. Misses’ Dress. 8 sizes, 16, 18, 20 years. 8236. Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 8240. Ladies’ Blouse. 4 sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 8245. 
Ladies’ Skirt. 5 sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 inches waist measure. 8259. Ladies’ Dress. 4 sizes, 36, 
38, 40, 42 inches bust measure. 8197. Children’s Dress. 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 8230. Boys’ 
Rompers. 3 sizes, 2, 4,6 years. 8263. Ladies’ Dress. 2 sizes, 36, 40 inches bust measure. 8269. 
Ladies’ Gathered Skirt. 5 sizes, 24, 26, 28, 30, 82 inchés waist measure. 


Send 10 cents in silver or in stamps for each pattern. For 2 cents we will 
send a copy of ‘‘The Fashion World’’; and for 25 cents our new booklet, 


be 


‘** Dressmaking Self-Taught.’’ ; 


ashington Square, Philadelphia,. Pa. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








There are bright days and dark days, 
and we must take advantage of the for- 
mer and be as little discouraged as pos- 
sible about the latter. They are all.in a 
lifetime, and the only way to have heart 
sunshine is to keep close to God. 


With rose-pink skies and crystal light 
the Easter morning dawns ; 

We hear the notes of homing birds, 
young grass is on the lawns; 

The winter past, we haste to greet a 
spring of sweet surprise, 

And lift unto the greening hills our 
glad and wondering eyes.—LENTE. 


The policy and purpose of this paper 
is ‘‘Ever to Help and Never Harm Its 
Readers, ’’ 





I awoke with a start of 
joy this morning, for it was 
raining, and I havea peculiar 
love for rainy days—not pos- 
sessed by most folks. This rain was of 
the soft silvery-gray variety that I en- 
joy most of all. It fell 
slowly, settling the 
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ean you be sure you know them. Sefew 
of us are willing to give our neighbors 
credit for pure motives, if they happen 
to do something of which we disapprove. 
We are ever ready to criticise and con- 
demn when we should help and pity— 
remembering our own failings and weak- 
nesses, 


Blessings on the man who whistles at 
his work! He may not be highly edu- 
cated nor versed in the ways of society, 
but he is worth a dozen sulky say-noth- 
ing fellows who go about with long 
gloomy faces which give one a spell of 
the blues just to look at. When you 
hear a fellow whistling at his work you 
know he is in love with it, and you feel 
sure that he will do his best. So here’s 
to the man who whistles as he works ! 


Victor Hugo said: ‘‘The help and 
the impediment come from within.’’ 
Did you ever think about it? No one 
can help you as much as you can help 
yourself. If you depend on others to 
decide all momentous questions for you, 
you will never accomplish much; you 
have to help yourself before you can 
find out the hidden powers which lie 
within every normal person. And if you 
tell yourself that you can never accom- 
plish a task, that it’s no use trying to 
do great things, no obstacle others could 
lay across your path could so impede 
your progress as this mental attitude. 


Why do we dread and fear the future? 
Every day the sun will rise, every even- 
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with what they can help nor with what 
they can’t help. If you can help a 
thing, why not help it and keep your. 
temper, too? And if you can’t help it, 
getting angry only makes it worse. 


A Luncheon Table 

The setting of the table shown in the 
picture is incomplete, but the funda- 
mentals are shown. The first course may 
be fruit served in glass cups, bouillon 
in china cups, or soup in soup plates. 
For the latter, place a soup spoon at 
the extreme right. For the next course 
have carving-knife and fork or serving 
spoon in place and bring in the dish or 


_ platter, as it may be. Vegetables may 


be passed and then placed upon a side 
table, if there is a waitress. Remove 
this course, serve the salad, which has 
been arranged on the plates beforehand ; 
remove these plates and bring in the 
dessert. Coffee may be poured in the 
kitchen and brought jn last. 


Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 
From quiet homes and first beginning, 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of win- 
ning ‘ 
But laughter and the love of friends. 
BELLOC. 
When purchasing a baby carriage be 
sure to get one with the back and front 
wheels of the same size. The rubber 
tires on the back 
wheels wear out in 





mists on the brown 
marshes and closing 
out the view of woods 
and hills ; drifting like 
fog down the vales, 
and bending weed- 
stalks and grasses un- 
der the load of pearly 
rain-drops. I donned 
a coat and hat and 
went for a walk, and 
my neighbors said: 
‘« Why does she go out 
in this rain?” I 
walked across the lit- 
tle strip of wet mead- 
ow and entered the 
gray woods which 
cover the mountain 
slope. The heavy 
trees shook their arms 
above me, sending 
down a heavier shower 
of rain-drops on my 
head. Under my feet 
the wild flowers were 
showing the first faint 
tinge of green, and 
the reeds stood knee-deep in water where 


[= 


’ yesterday they stood high and dry above 


the creek bed. The usually quiet little 
mountain brook raged*and foamed as it 
rushed on toward the river. The woods 
were quieter than on sunny days, and 
1 imagined that they, too, enjoyed the 
rain. As I turned homeward I found 


that I had lost all the worries and cares. 


that usually beset us mortals ; my heart 
bounded with happiness, and I mentally 
vowed to go walking in the rain every 
time I get a chance. 

Unless you can read the inner mean- 
ing of your neighbors’ lives you really 
fail to know them. If you can look 
below the surface and see the real good- 
ness, kindliness, love and longing beneath 
the grim exterior, then and then only 








The decorations on this luncheon table are very simple. The bud vases, 
holding a few flowers each, came from the ten-cent store. The cen- 
terpiece and doilies are hand-embroidered in Madeira style 


ing the sun will set ; and after the sun- 
set comes the glorious beauty of the 
stars and the night. 

Are there people in your community 
who still have to ‘‘ live on’’ after a great 
mistake? If so, are you trying to help 
them, or do you pass by on the other 
side? We can never know the longings, 
heartaches and sorrows that are theirs, 
unless we have been made their confi- 
dants. If people would only help these 


folks instead of censuring them, they, 


could be won back to the paths of right 
and become honored citizens instead of 
social] outcasts. Do we not al) make 
mistakes sometimes? Perhaps if we 
had had their temptations we, too, might 
have yielded. 

The wisest people never get angry 


‘ 


less than half the time 
of those on the front, 
and by changing the 
wheels when the back 
tires are partly worn, 
you can get almost as 
much again out of a 
set of rubber tires. 

Gossip is looked at 
askance by the ma- 
jority of people, but 
that is because they 
confound it with 
scandal, Gossip has 
its uses im spreading 
neighborliness and 
good cheer, Scandal 
is as deadly as the bite 
of the cobra. Friend- 
ly, good-natured gos- 
sip about the joys and 
sorrows of our neigh- 
bors and selves, re- 
veals us to each other 
and brings us in touch 
with humanity. So 
gossip, if you enjoy it, 
and especially if you 
have a shut-in friend who enjeys it; but 
resolve, no matter how great the temp- 
tation, neither to start nor repeat an 
unkind word. 

It is a good thing to cultivate the least 
inclination or talent for music in young 
people. There can hardly be too much . 
pleasure in the average human life, and 
whatever will add to the sum total is 
worth while, and music certainly does 
this. A person who can play one instru- 
ment even fairly well, or who can sing, 
has something to contribute to society, 
and is therefore in demand. So it often 
happens that young people who lack 
accomplishments feel that they are un- 
popular, and pass many unhappy hours 
that might have been spared them. The 
piano must head the list, but the smaller 
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instruments,— the violin, guitar, man- 
dolin, etc., make excellent music, and 
for a person who sings the guitar makes 
a good accompaniment, while a violin is 
always welcome in company. Young 
girls now play the violin as often as 
young men do. A flute, well played, 
makes charming music, and the banjo is 
popular; but the instrument which at- 
tracts the most attention to-day is the 
ukulele, which comes to us by way of 
Hawaii. It will pay to make some sac- 


rifice to obtain a musical accomplish- 
ment, but whatever will make life hap- 
pier for ourselves and others is worth 
the cost of the time and labor. 








Fig. 1. Here we show a woman at work 
at a table which is too low for her height 


Homely Wrinkles 


Then my soul awoke, 

For it had slumbered in happi- 
ness, . 

And, never feeling misery, never 
thought 

What others suffer. SOUTHEY. 


If a man’s wife is his better half, and 
he has been married twice, what is there 
left of him? CATTELL. 


A slice of lemon or a dash of vinegar 
added when boiling’ meat or fish im- 
proves the flavor. 


‘*How would you classify a telephone 
girl? Is hers a business or a profes- 
sion?’’ ‘Neither ; it is a calling.’’ 


Peel the old potatoes right after break- 
fast and let them soak until time to boil 
them for dinner, if you want them at 
their best. 


To fill ordinary pillow cushions use 
shredded paper, cut into scraps. The 
children will like the job and the filling 
does not cost anything. 


Mrs. Hix : ‘‘I don’t take any stock in 
these reported cures by the laying on of 
hands.’’ Mrs Dix: ‘‘Well, Ido. I cured 
‘my little boy of the cigarette habit. in 
that way.’’ 

Maid: ‘‘I’m leaving this day week, 
mam, to work in the munitions factory.’’ 
Mistress: ‘‘Are you? Well, if you drop 
as many things there as you do here, 
you won’t’be there long.”’ 


This represents a block of wood sawed 









to fit a corresponding notch in a table 
leg. Fastened ether by 
to means of long nails, it is a 
hit) )) simple way to raise the height 
ave | ofa table. 
Sak NUE Corks that are to be saved 
’ ¥ should be put into a glass pre- 
‘ serve jar or a wide-mouthed 
bottle. In such a receptacle 
@ person can easily find a cork of any 
desired size. 

With a bit of white or blue chalk, 
number the lengths of stove-pipe when 
you take them down to be put away. 
‘Twill save trouble when pee come to 
put them up again next fall. 

Millions of dollars go every year for 


with la 
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trinkets and things that are not worth 
taking home. ‘‘Only five cents,’’ and 
yet that is where the dollars go. Five- 
cent counters are the bane of thousands 
of people in this country. Of course, 
there are many things on those counters 
which are worth while. It is all right 
to buy such of them as you need, but 
steer clear of the stuff you never will 
want to look at again. 


Homesick 
By Lydia M. Dunham O'Neil 


{It is said that those born in the hill country 
are more loyal to the place of their nativity than 
are those born in the lowlands. This may account 
for Lydia O’Neil’s tribute to her beloved New 
Hampshire, though she has been transplanted to 
a — land of color and mystery, New 

exico. 


’Tis spring in the fand where the cactus 


grows; 

Spring in the land where the hot wind 
blows ; 

Spring in the land where the Dead Past 
throws 


A shadow across the years. 

And ’tis spring in a land long miles away, 
Where the skies change swiftly from blue 
to gray, 

Or gray to blue, as the April day 
Comes smiling or shedding tears. 


Spring! And the mountain-sides are 
green, 
As through the winter they have been ; 
But no bud, nor blossom, nor verdant 
sheen 
Of leaves from slumber waking. 
Spring! But no dandelions throw 
Over the meadows their golden glow ; 
No brooks down the hillsides swiftly flow, 
Sweet springtime music making. 


And I long for the sight of a violet, 

Peeping through moss so green and wet ; 

Are the purple violets blooming yet 
Where I gathered them long ago? 

Does the}trailing arbutus, waked from 
sleep 
And hidden beneath the dead grass deep, 
"Round thorn and stone still tenderly 

creep 
In the fields that I used to know? 


Homesick? Oh, no! At least—ah, well! 

The cactus buds are beginning to swell, 

And a mocking-bird’s note, like a silv’ry 
bell, 

. Over the mesa sweetly blows ; 

And the world is sweet, wherever you 


roam, — 
Back in the fields of your chiidhood 


home, 
Over the tossing ocean foam, 
Or in the land where the cactus grows. 


How To Do Things 
Once in thy father’s arms, 
A new-born child, 
Thou dids’t but weep while all 
About thee smiled. 
So live that, sinking in thy last 
Long sleep, 
Thou then mayst smile, while all 
About thee weep. 


Mix the stove-polish with the left-over 
coffee (it should be rather strong), and 
you can black the stove while it is hot. 


When you are pressed for time, make 


. cooky dough as usual, put in a cold 


place till stiff, then form in a roll and 
slice as you would cut from a loaf of- 
bread. As the dough can be handled 

ite soft this is a quick method, and 

e cookies are excellent. 

Number all boxes, bundles and bags 
e figures, cut from a calendar, 
that can be easily seen from a high shelf, 
and keep a list of all possessions therein 





‘very cold, but not freeze. 
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contained in a small blank-book, so that 
at a moment’s notice one can locate 
every article one possesses. This may 
look arduous at the start, but it takes 
only a little time, and saves hours if 
not days of wearisome hunting. 


‘Our mother used to make Sunday 
evening spreads very happy for us by 
little treats. Sometimes it was little 
loaves of bread, as we called them, 
baked in small tin baking-powder cans. 
The loaves were made by sweetening a 
little flour dough and adding a few rais- 
ins or currants. Again, it was home- 
made crackers with frosting on them. 
Perhaps a tiny pie. Always something 
easily made on baking day, and ‘remem- 
bered now as one of chiidhood’s joys. 


If you are so fortunate as to have a 
porcelain-lined bath-tub, never scour off 
soiled places with sand-soap, as this 
roughens the surface and makes a place 
for dirt to stick. Every person who uses 
a tub should wash off the soap and soil 
that make a streak around where the 
top of the water came; but if the 
don’t do it, wash it off with a soft clo 
well soaped, rinse with clear water and 
wipe dry. Marks that will not come off 
thus can be removed by rubbing with a 
flannel cloth wet with kerosene. 


Rice chowder is one of our favorite 
dishes : Fry two tablespoonfuls of rice 
and an onion in butter, stirring this con- 
stantly till an even brown color, then 
cover with water and cock about twenty 
minutes, or until soft. In the mean- 
time chop any cold meat you happen to 
have, ot this in with your rice, add 
one-half can of tomatoes, and simmer 
together for a few minutes longer, sea- 
soning to suit the taste. If lacking the 
meat, fry some sliced bacon with the 
— = onions ; it makes just as good 
a dish. 





Fig. 2 Shows how unnecessary stooping 
and bending are eliminated when the 
working surface is of correct height 


Here is the Hg for making potato 

east asked for by ‘‘A-Subscriber’’: 

are four potatoes, soak them half an 
hour in cold water, then grate them into 
a quart of boiling water, stir over the 
fire for five minutes, then take from the 
fire, add half a cupful of. sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of salt, turn into a stone 
jar or bowl and leave till lukewarm ; 
then stir in a cupful of g yeast, 
cover and allow to ferment fcr three or 
four hours, stirring it down every time 
it comes to the top of the vessel; then 
put into a tightly-covered jar or bottle 
and stand in a place where it will keep 
It ‘should 
keep for two weeks, but save a cupful 
of it to start the next making of yeast. 


**Golden Promises ’’ are delicious lit- 
tle cakes made by the recipe given be- 
low ; they are ‘‘golden’’ because of their 
rich ‘color, and ‘‘ promises’’ I 
they are easily broken. The recipe calls 
for one cupful of sugar, two eggs, three 
and one-half cupfuls of corn-flakes, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one teaspoonful 
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of :vanilla,; two teaspoonfuls of: baking- 
powder. Cream the butter and sugar 
together, add the eggs and- vanilla, 
sprinkle the baking-powder. over’ the 
corn*flakes, and. stir all ingredients 
together. Drop smal! teaspoonfuls rather 
far.apart on a well-greased pan and bake 
in'a moderate oven. ._Remove from the 
pans as soon as baked and set in a cool 

lace until the next day when they will 

ave become crisp. Any standard make 
of corn-flakes may be used. 


To keep spareribs or pork chine for 
future use, roast them in the oven until 
almost done, then pack in crocks or: tin 
= and cover completely. with boiling 

otJdard. If the lard needs freshening 

for: other use after the meat is.taken 
out, add baking-soda in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful to a gallon of lard, 
heat till it bubbles, skim and cool. 


In damp climates. the deterioration of 
a furnace is more rapid in summer when 
not in use than it is in winter, unless it 
has-been properly cleaned after the fire 
isno longer needed. Even in a dry cli- 
mate the deterioration may be consider- 
‘able and should be guarded against by 
thorough cleaning at this time of the 
year. All soot and ash-covered surfaces 
should be>gone over with a ‘scraper or 
brush«and cleaned ‘thoroughly. This 


> SS ) THIS, AT LEAST, WE’LL SAY 





FOR NEDDY, 
THAT HIS ANSWER’S ALWAYS 
RE 


|ADY. 
TEACHER KNOWS BEFORE 
SHE TRIES HIM 
THAT SHE NEVER CAN SUR- 
PRISE HIM. 
SOME MAYHESITATION 


NE DD Y PROMPTLY SAYS: 
** DUNNO! ”” 
would: include the smoke and fire pas- 
sages: in the furnace, the chimney con- 
nections, «and the lower part of the 
chimney. The chimney connections are 
usually made of sheet iron, which rusts 
out: easily and will last much longer if 
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cleaned thoroughly.and putin a dry 
place, the chimney opening being closed 
with a plate. By keeping the furnace 
doors..open, and if necessary using a 
little unslaked lime in a bucket or Sar 
set in the bowl of the furnace, after 
cleaning, all deterioration may be pre- 


. vented and the furnace will be in good 


shape. for firing up when the first cold 
snap comes in the fall. 


Nuts and Raisins 


Now wells up from the sodden swamp 
The peepers’ chorus strong, 

An orchestra of froglet throats, 
Like bubbles, filled with song. 


A well-sodded yard with good walks 
where needed, keeps a lot of dirt out of 
the house. 


Lots of people are like Rob Maclean’s 
geese, ‘‘ Never happy unless they be 
where they baint.’’ 


A boy of fifteen thinks he is too old 
to run errands, but after he is twenty- 
five and married he begins again. 


In case of an emergency ground ginger 
is just as good for plasters as mustard ; 
better, for it ‘‘draws’’ as well and 
never blisters. 


“T don’t like to talk to her; she has 
such a habit of finishing one’s sentences 
for one. You know the kind?’’ ‘‘ Yes, 
— listen’ faster than you can talk to 
them,’’ 


A doctor had a dangerous case where 
a Scotch butler was employed. Calling 
inthe ~forenoon, the doctor said to 
Donald: ‘‘Ivhope your master’s: tem- 
perature is*much lower this morning 
than it was last night.’” ‘‘I’m nae sae 
verra shure about that, as he deed this 


9 99 


mornin’. 
If your furs are soiled around the 
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neck they can be cleaned thus: Before 
putting them away heat some clean fine 
sand or coarsely-ground corn-meal as 
hot" as. you can bear your hand. in it. 
Rub it-well into the soiled places, then 
shake it.-out, and beat and brush the 
furs till clean. 


The woman who gets the greatest 
amount of oxygen into the very bottom 
and top cells of her lungs has the 
strongest body and clearest head. Her 
food will taste better, her sleep be more 
refreshing, her waking more delightful, 
and her ability to withstand disease and 
resist contagion greater. 


Does your. umbrella slip at the upper 
spring catch? The chances are that the 
eatch has worn down so that 
it looks. like the one in Fig. 1. 
Five: minutes’ work with a 
iy Yat-tail. file will alter the 
eatch so that it. looks like 
Fig. 2, making a secure 
ledge for.the little piece that 
shoves the ribs up~-when 
opening the umbrella, and one 
from which it can not dislodge itself. 


A few bits of charcoal put among the 
contents..of a box. of. clothing .that is 
not to be opened for:some time, will 
keep.away the mustysmel! they are apt 
tovacquire. Silver which is not in con- 
stant-use should be put away in bags or 
casesmade of outing or cotton flannel and 
a lumpof gum camphor placed with it. 


A-home-made disinfectant: Use a 
barrel of lime and abushel of ‘salt; 
dissolve the latter in as little water as 
will dissolve it. ~Slake the lime, with 
this water, \using “no “more ‘than © will 
slake it, so it will: make a thick paste. 
Putin a little water daily till the lime 
has!taken the whole. Put it under a 
shedand keep it. moist. (Apply where 
Offensive odors are generated. 














Royal, a Cream of Tartar Baking Powder, makes it 
possible to produce appetizing and wholesome cakes, 
muffins,, corn bread, etc., with fewer eggs than are usu- 


ally required. 


In many recipes the ‘number df eggs 


may be reduced one-half and excellent results. obtained 

-by using an additional quantity of Royal Baking 
Powder, about a teaspoon, in place of each: egg omitted. 
The following tested recipe is a practical example : 
EGGLESS, eee BUTTERLESS gee sie 


1.cup brown sugar 
14% cups water 


1 
1 cup seeded raisins 4 teaspoon salt 


2 cups flour 


2 ounces citron 
48 cup shortening 
1. teaspoon nutmeg 
The old method (Fruit Cake) 
ealled for 2 eggs 


DIRECTIONS :—Boil sugar, water, 
shortening, 
3 minutes. 
together. 


When cool, 


5 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder 


1 teaspoon cinnamon 


fruit, 


i together in. saucepan 
salt and spices tom flour and baking powder which have been sifted 


Mix well; bake in loaf pan about 45 minutes, 


‘Booklet of practical which economize in eggs and other expensiv 
a: nae ene Rae et 7 ravenna ming Address . 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 151 William St., New York 


Royal Baking Powder 


~ ig made from Cream of Tartar, derived 


from Grapes, and adds none but 
healthful qualities to the food, 


No Alum No Phosphate 
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Moving Pictures in the Country 
[Continued from page 234) 

New Jersey, and Houston, Texas. What 

the people need at once is to have laws 

passed in the other forty-four states, or 

else get a law through Congress so that 

we can have a national censorship. 

A good number of censors on a board 
is three, as in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, and one of these ought to be 
a woman, as the laws require in all 
those states. A woman knows better 
than a man what women and children 
ought to see at the ‘‘movies.’’ Often 
they have better standards of what is 
right and wrong. They have not known 
so much crime and sin, and are not so 
ready to wink at it and excuse it. If I 
could make the laws for the states I 
should always have at least one woman 
on a board of three, and two on a board 
of five censors, and I should employ 
women almost altogether as inspectors. 
Then judgments and decisions would be 
better, and the laws would be more 
carefully enforced. As soon as we 
come to have laws like those in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Maryland in twenty 


Teaching geography by motion pictures 
—a better way would be hard to find 


or twenty-five states, the picture makers 
will ‘* sit up and take notice.”’ 

The moving picture, if it is what it 
should be, can amuse and educate the 
people everywhere. Towns and villages 
all over the land have ‘‘ movie ’’ houses. 
If there are not enough persons to fill 
them every night there may be a show 
only two or three nights in a week. I 
know many theaters that are conducted 
in this way, and it seems to pay. The 
on houses in the cities have what is 
called ‘‘ first run ’’ pictures—that is, new 
pictures which cost more; but it does 
not make any difference in a country 
town whether the picture is new or 
whether it is three months old. If the 
film is still clear and good, and it does 
not ‘‘break’’ every few minutes when 
it is put on the machine, it doesn’t mat- 
ter if itis a year or two years old. 

A theatrical company can not go toa 
town of 200 or 500 people, but a picture 
of this company acting in a play can be 
exhibited there, and the farmers and 
their families can come in at night to 
see it. They should be glad to encour- 
age the showing of pictures, if they are 
clean, entertaining and instructive. This 
wonderful invention is a means of carry- 
ing into the country what it never had 
before—an opportunity to see and enjoy 

lays, and to learn the name and see the 

aces and study the work of the leading 

actors at wg tages Perhaps ea 
upon visiting the city coun e 
have not been able to hear A oy | 
Juliet,’’ *‘*Macbeth’’ **Carmen.’” 
Many of Shakespeare’s plays and some 
the operas are now pictured in film, 


or 





and they can be brought to your very 
door, no matter where you live, for you 
and your family to look at. When the 


paid for butterflies. insects. Some $! to $7 
each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 


CAS mother's help and my pictures, ' 
list, and instructions 


» price list, 
is ts Send 2 at once for 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 16, Los Angeles, Cal. 





machine for projecting, or ‘‘throwing’’ 
the pictures, is improved a little more 
and made cheaper, it can be installed in 
your own parlor like a graphophone. 
The difficulty at the present time is 
that there are so few really good pic- 
tures, so few that are instructive with- 
out being vulgar or sensational. There 
are not many which are intended for 
children, though theaters in the cities 
are always filled with children, especially 
in the afternoons. A better way to 
teach history or geography would be 
hard to find, but not much has been done 
yet to make pictures of this kind. There 
are some ‘‘travel pictures’’ which show 
places and people and things in foreign 
countries. The ‘‘news pictures’’ which 
are issued once or twice a week by some 
companies, illustrate happenings in all 
parts of the world. A great accident, 
a parade or a fire is-seen in pictures the 
day~-after it takes place. Motion pic- 
ture photographers with cameras are 
out in all parts of the world with their 
eyes open. It costs one company about 
$10,000 a week to keep these men in the 
field ready to “snap” anything anywhere. 
Then there are industrial pictures 
which are educational. I saw the other 
day a picture showing how silk is made, 





HOME WEAVING ‘Sxi¥ $8.50 
Big money in weaving rugs, carpets, etc., from rags and 
waste material. Be sure to send for free book. It 
tells all about weaving and our wonderful $8.50 and other 
looms. Union Loom Works, 266 Factory 8&t., Boonville, N.Y. 





‘ Sst fe appointments. 
oS ig Money. 
UNION MFG. CO. ; 
179 Main St., Cambridge, O. 











AGENTS 5,04 
Theonly KEROSENE . 
(coal oil) tron in the world 


wants a self. 


a iron. 
home can af- 


Gon wena 





BW cevreviivewsue 


Direct to You 


Mr. Edison’s 


Wonderful 
Phonograph 
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You Can’t Find Their Equal 


WL 
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YW 


Hd 


Durable 


Hosiery 


throughout—the sizes are correctly 

marked. Toes are smooth and even. 
Famous Durham dyes 
give permanent color. 
Made by the largest ho- 
siery mills in the world. 
Sold everywhere. 


CMe 


Yj 
Yy 


Uy 


cerized Hosiery with 
patented anti-run sti 


Y 


Ju“ 


Sturdy hosiery for every member of the fam- 
ily at 15, 19, 25 and 35 cents. So long-wearing 
that it makes darning an unnecessary expense. 


QURAN 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
is strongly reinforced in the heels, soles and toes. The 


deep, stretchy, garter-pull-proof tops with the anti-run 
stitch are knit on fo stay. The quality is uniform 


At Any Price 


WLM 


Ask your dealer to show 
you our 35-cent Silk-Mer- 


the 
tch. 
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beginning with the worm-eating mul- 
berry leaves in China, and ending in a 
factory in Michigan where dress stuffs 
are woven. Then, too, I saw pictures 
of men gathering and packing olives in 
California, and of other men picking and 
ginning cotton, and still others ay apom 
kid gloves. All this is very vivid an 
clear when the pictures are good, and 
those who see them will never forget 
the lessons they learn in this way. Sup- 
. pose a teacher wished to tell a class in 
school] about Japan or India. With a 
few thousand feet of film, showing 
maps, the historical places, the moun- 
tains-and rivers and cities, and the in- 
dustries, every scholar would understand 
all about the country after a few days. 
But the De ager makers think we do 
not want film of this kind. They are 
trying simply to amuse and excite the 
people, especially the young, not to edu- 
cate them. They have a theory that we 
do not want to be educated, and that 
we would rather go to see what is fool- 
ish and obscene. They think we want 
coarse fun and plays in which men rob 
and murder instead of living respectable 
and decent lives. ’ 
As long as the people will pay for silly 
fun the manufacturers will say to them- 
selves that the people are very silly, and 
we shall continue to have silly pictures. 
Those of us who go to see pictures 
have a right to the assurance that what 








When Our Folks go to see moving pic- 
tures they have the right to know 
that what’s shown will not be 
vulgar nor harmful 


is shown in a theater is moral and 
roper. If we are not to be instructed 
co what we see we must feel certain 
that we shall not be harmed by it. If we 
go with a young girl, or take children to 
the ‘‘movie,’’ they must not be offended 
by it. This is every one’s plain right. 
Protection, if it can be had in no other 
way, must come through laws, just as 
we are protected against impure water 
in streams, and adulterated and un- 
wholesome food. It is as bad to put bad 
pictures into the mind, as bad water or 
bad eggs or bad meat into the stomach. 
I have heard of local societies of men 
and women who have hired a hall or 
lecture-room, and fitted it up with a 
screen and a moving picture machine. 
Sometimes they have bought a second-. 
hand machine. Then they have selected 
pictures at the ‘‘ exchanges ’’ in town 
which rent film, and charging a small 
admission fee have, at their own risk, 
started a kind of theater for the neigh- 
borhood. Some give age | ood accounts 
of their experiments. ers say that 
they have not been able to secure suit- 
able pictures, Lists of good pictures 
are published from time to time to as- 
sist local organizations which are en- 
gaged in neighborhood work. These 
can be consulted. 
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The Victor Company 


announces 
a complete course 
in vocal trainin 


by Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 
$ 25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano s Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring 
young singer, every one who has a voice, even 
though it be untrained, can now develop his or her 
talents under the direction of Oscar Saenger— 
America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 

The Oscar. Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

No matter where they may live, all those eo wish to 
sing may now learn to do so under the direction of a master 
who is credited with having entered more pupils upon success- 
ful operatic, oratorio: or concert careers than has any other 
teacher in the United States, 

he course consists of ten double-faced Victor Records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization. 

There is a separate set of records for each of the follow- 
ing five voices: Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, 
and Bass. 

For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone produc- 
tion have beén secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal 
choice of the artists best qualified to serve as exemplars. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any 
of the voices mentioned above, may be procured from any 
Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the 
Saenger Studio in New York. fe 


Write for an illustrated bookl 


giving full information about the series of Victor Records of 
the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. We will gladly 
send a copy upon receipt of your request. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
t Notice. ii Victor Talking Machines are patented and are only 
licensed, and with -tight of use with Victor Records only. All Victor Records are 
and are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
. Victor Records and Victor Machines . 
are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 
by our special processes of manu- 
facture; and their use, except with cach 
other, is not only unauthorized, but damag- 
ing and unsatisfactory, 


Victrola 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of 

the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 

nating the products of this Company only. 

Ww The use of the word Victrola 

upon or in the promotion or sale of any other . 
Talkifig Machine or Phonograph products is jh 
misleading and illegal. : 
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HEART PROBLEMS 


By Aunt Harriet 

[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but her correspondents have become eo 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the let- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only 
such answers as will benefit the largest number of 
people will be given here. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
care of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.]} 

PRIL affords many opportunities 
for entertaining. The young folks 
enjoy All Fool’s Day when merry 

pranks abound; the little ones love 
nothing better than an Easter party, 
while the entire month is 
a favorite one for 
‘* showers ’’ for proeree. 
tive brides. For April 1st 
the table may have, as a 
centerpiece, a huge dunce- 
cap made of white paper, 
surrounded by a wreath 
of vegetables. Car- 
rots, beets, cauliflower 
and ‘‘ greens ’’ can be made very deco- 
rative. Smaller dunce-caps may be used 
as favors or place cards. Serve a few 
fake dishes, too many become unpleas- 
ant ; the rest of the menu may beserved 
in a topsy-turvy fashion. For entertain- 
ment distribute paper and pencils and 
ask each guest to write down all the 
proverbs or quotations containing the 
word ‘‘fool’’ which they can remem- 
ber. A prize may be offered for the 
longest list. 

It takes so little to make children 
happy. An invitation written on an 
Easter post-card, some colored or candy 
eggs, ice cream, cookies (cut bunny 
shape, of course), and a few games, 
constitute a ‘‘ party ’’ from which they 
go home with shining eyes and happy 
hearts. 

As for ‘‘ showers,’’ they are of endless 
variety, and the usual procedure is to 
give-a luncheon, the invitations and dec- 
orations following out the plan for a 
‘‘shower.’’ One form of invitation re- 
sembles a weather forecast, predicting 
‘*‘showers’’ for a certain date. In this 
case the gifts could be hung upon a 
clothes-line, outdoors or indoors, and the 
bride being handed a clothes- basket 
should be told that a ‘‘shower’’ was 
imminent and the ‘‘wash’’ should be 
brought in. The ‘‘ wash” may consist 
of all kinds of towels, dust cloths, iron- 
ing blankets, wash cloths, aprons, etc., 
and a clothespin bag to put the pins in. 

A basket shower is full of opportuni- 
ties, One can scarcely have too many 
baskets and _ are so varied in shape 
and purpose. A kitchen shower in which 
the refreshments are served in the arti- 
cles which are to be bestowed as gifts, 
is novel. The game of ‘‘Romance’’ 
forms a fitting conclusion to any of 
these affairs, and is played as follows: 

Provide each guest with a pencil and 
pad. The leader reads the topics aloud, 
and after each topic the 
paper is |folded over so 
that no one sees what 
; her neighbor has writ- 
ten; it is then to 
the right, so that each 
' person writes in every 
booklet. The topics are 
as follows : 





Aunt Harriet 


- 
_, 2. 
ee oO | 


SAME OLD TRYSTING PLACE AND 
TREE, 

SAME OLD LOVING “‘HE” AND 
“SHE”; 

BUT ALAS FOR CONSTANCY ! 


IT’S APPARENT AS CAN BE 
THAT THE YEAR HAS BROUGHT 
ESTRANGEMENT 





, 
FOR BEHOLD, A NEW ARRANGEMENT! 


1. Name of the book. 2. Heroine’s 








The villain’s name, describe him fully. 
10. What terrible thing did he do? 11. 
What effect did his villany have upon 
the heroine? 12. What did the hero do 
about it? 13. What did the heroine do 
next? 14. How were their difficulties 
solved at last? 15. What-became of the 
hero? 16. What became of the heroine ? 
17. What became of the villain? 18. 
Moral. At the énd, each guest reads aloud 
the book which she has in her hand. 


Up to date: The new form of intro- 
duction does not seem quite courteous to 
me. To say, ‘‘Miss Blank, meet Mr. 


according to the rules of polite society 


permission should be asked before a | 


stranger is introduced. To say, ‘‘ Miss 
Blank, may I introduce Mr. Smith? ”’ 
shows an inclination to please both Miss 
Blank and Mr. Smith, which is entirely 
absent from the first form. It is some- 
times more commendable to be: courteous 








POWER WASHER 





4 styles. 
SOLD DIRECT AT 
FACTORY PRICES 
Sent on 14 days Free trial. 
NO MONEY DOWN. Write 
for Free Catalog today. 
FENCE CO. 
Box 305 Morton, Illinois. 





AGENT 


Smith,’’ makes of it a command, when 





$30 to $50 Weekly 
MEN AND WOMEN 


\ Sell the New Improved 
Monitor Self- Heating 





No caparmnce 
itsforallor 


" N. Car, 
two dozen on Sat., Mrs’ 


Nixon, Vt., sold eight firsthalf day. Liberal Terms. Ex- 
Clusive territory. Sample outfit free to workers. Write today. 


The Monitor Sad iron Co.. 801 Wayne St.. Big Prairie. Q. 
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gasoline for power, w 










well a valuable text-book on launderin, 


A post-card brings it. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
* Branches 









-At North Dakota 


Present day procedure in sey instruction in the 


Domestic Arts and Sciences permits a thoroug ; 
standing of methods that establish greater efficiency in home 
At the Agricultural College of North Dakota, the 


| 

| facilities of the city permit the owner of a Mayt 
| elements of safety, simplicity and erpay | for .whic 
} Washeris noted are fully incorporated in the 

' 

| 


FREE The Maytag Laundry 
Manual completely de- 
scribes the Maytag Washers, and is as , 
g. 





Swinging heversible Wiinger 


is demonstrated before the classes in the Home Economics Division as an 
advanced household utility. It is designed to provide the rural and suburban 
home with the same convenience and thoroughness in laundering that the 


| Malic -Mstor Ulasher | 


are identical in — of construction, except that the Multi-Motor utilizes 
ile with the Electric you merely “turn the switch.” 


Standard 


every type—hand, power-driven, 
electric—all built to the enviable 
Maytag standard. 


ent 153 


and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities 
DEALERS: This certainly is a “‘Joy-Monday’’ proposition. Write! 


é 
Ss 
and practical under- : 
f) 


Electric Washer. The 
the Maytag Electric § 
Multi-Motor Washer. The two it 
H\ 
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than up to date, and I think you will 
find that the fad for such introductions 
will be short-lived. 


Granny’s Children: A birthday gift 
which would be sure to interest the 
grandmother would be what is known as 
the ‘‘ butterfly bush,’’ a hardy perennial, 
blooming practically all summer, the 
flowers of which have an unusual at- 
traction for butterflies. All day long, 
while the plant is in bloom, the butter- 
flies hover over it, and one never tires of 
watching the pretty sight. Almost any 
of the nurserymen advertising in our 
columns can furnish you with the plants, 
and I can suggest nothing (except per- 
haps a bird-house hung where she can 
watch the birds) so likely to interest a 
shut-in who must get her outdoor life 
through the window. 


Music Committee: There is a great 
awakening among our people as to the 
need of more singing and an interest 
in songs the whole world sings. Com- 
munity music is rather a new subject, 
but in some of the cities regular ‘‘ Sing ’’ 
nights are held, attended by. hundreds 
from all walks of life, but all interested 
in songs dear to the hearts of both 
young and old. America, Star Spangled 

anner, Home, Sweet Home, Suwanee 
River, Sweet. and Low, Old Black Joe, 
Abide With Me, Annie Laurie and The 
Dearest Spot on Earth, In some sec- 
tions these affairs are called ‘‘ Sing- 
Songs,’’ but they are popular under any 
name. No town is too small for such a 
movement; all it needs is a little of the 
** get together ’’ spirit. Arrange to have 
the singing on the nights when the band 
plays, and the words of the songs may 

projected upon: a screen in full view 
of the crowd. 
’ Careful: By-all means provide a fire- 
screen when you open ne the fireplace 
as recommended in the January Farm 
Journal, - Everybody knows that some 


wood burns steadily and some in an ex-: 


plosive manner ; sparks fly and are apt 
to ignite. surrounding objects, causing 
danger of fire. Screens for the fireplace 
may be bought where housefurnishings 
are sold, but are more or less expensive. 
A home-made screen which is inexpen- 
sive and will give good service is shown 
in the illustration. If the opening of the 
fireplace ach 
. ene 2 t 
Y Y 29 x 3 finthte 
i] Y/ ]/ secure a piece 
of copper fly 
screening, 37 x. 
Y/} 43 inches. Turn 
l 4. down the edges 
along the side 
for two inches, and hold in place by 
means of brass paper-fasteners. A ‘‘cas- 
ing ’’ is then made, ~ and bottom, and 
similarly fastened. Through this slip a 
heavy wire or a metal rod, the top one to 
extend one and a half inches beyond 
each end, and the bottom one one inch at 
each end. Two hooks support the screen 
at the top; two more, reversed, hold it 
down at the bottom; measure carefully 
before inserting them. 


The Spender: There is more or less 
talk about prosperity just now, some 
feel it, some do not. Of course, we know 
that the women of the nation are the 
spenders, and whether one has much or 
little to spend, it is well to choose wisely 
and always buy something worth while. 
It is not necessary to wait until your 
husband has accumulated a fortune to 
buy the things you have always longed 
for; enjoy them as you go along, do not 
leave everything for that ‘‘ sometime’”’ 
in the future. you study values, and 









cultivate FF hoa taste, P can gradually | 


accommodate yourself to new conditions; 
and when the house of your dreams be- 


comes a reality, you can take all your 


‘‘ things ’’ with you into the new home. 
Don’t drag behind, but fall in line. You 








may make mistakes—we all do, but you 
will make fewer as you gain experience. 
Read all you can on household decora- 
tion, both in books and magazines. Read 
the advertisements, they are very help- 
ful. When you go to town, visit the 
best shops, see what they have to offer, 
and whenever you find it difficult to 
choose, if you lack confidence, choose 
the plainer object ; the chances are that 
you will make no mistake by doing so. 








“ ADVERTISEMENTS ‘° 


RARARRR RRA Rennes 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal, It is to your interest to do so, 


Children Like It 
Better Than 
Sweets 


RENTS: If your children 
eat too much candy, try 
giving them Beech-Nut 

Peanut Butter in sandwiches, or 
spread on bread, toast or crack- 
ers. Children certainly do relish 
this appetizing roasted peanut 
butter flavor and, besides, a 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter sand- 
wich supplies your child with 
the same Strength, Heat and 
Energy as a glass of rich milk. 
Order a jar today and find out 
why Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
is different from any other kind. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Ask Your Grocer about the Sugeriov 
Quality of 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 














iuine Comfort 
eo Union-Alls 


Wonderful, roomy, comfort 
Union-Alis! Shirt 
(like your Union underwear). S 
and see what an improvement. S 
it over all your 
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in summer. No 


Be a ety 
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nomical, the best work suit for farmers ever 
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Fried Chicken 
Southern Style 


flourhav'ng asmuch flour 
as possible cling to chick- 
en, me but- 
n *“Wear-Ever”’ 
Pan—put 


cover, Cook slowly for 
when 





“Wear-Ever” 


ALUMINUM FRY PAN 
Pr dee Mere ce thts 


artoumt of heat thant pan 
, thus keeping in the juice—cooks 
uickly. 


meat immediately 


Replace utensils that wear out 
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in cool weather or next the skin 
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FARM GIRLS OF AMERICA 
A Club for farm girls 


" LOVE love and hate hate’’ is the 
ns of a nice little composi- 
tion by Rocaste Curtis. ‘‘I love 

all things that are good and right—little 
children, housework, and the country in 
all kinds of weather. I hate anything 
that is low and mean—profanity, in- 
justice and many other things.”’ 


‘‘When I am told to wash dishes, I 
think that if I don’t do them mother 
will have to, so I go and do it,’’ writes 
Getha. ‘‘I used to get cross when I 
was told to do the dishes. Now I smile 
at each dish as I wash it, and think how 
nice and clean it looks. The same way 








etsing cabbage, tomato, celery and 
other plants in hotbeds is one way 
girls can make money 


with the other work. lam beginning to 
like to work, where before I did not.’’ 
Amy Koester is a new member who is 
a local correspondent for two papers. 
She is an active member of the Oregon 
Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Club, and is 
learning canning and poultry raising. 


Amy is fifteen years’ old, and would’ 


like to hear from girls living near 
Gary, Ind. Sendin care of Aunt Clara, 
Hawley, Minn. 


We have many interesting bits from 
letters the girls have written that we 
want to share with you, but we simply 
can’t take space to say much. 


April Stunt 


What is the first sign of spri 
your part of the country? Write = Be 
it:in 100. words using either prose or 
poetry. If es can draw or paint, make 
a picture to illustrate your story 4 
verse. Or you can take a photograph 
of it. We expect this to be a ve = 
‘in sting contest. The gold F. GA 
will be given for the best descri tion, 
and if there are others very ; 
will give gold and silver seals. A codes 
prize a | be given. This is open to all 
irls. rite to Aunt Clara, Hawiey, 
inn. 
The Menu Contest 
The best set of menus was sent by 
Margaret Lavery, who is a Come 
Member, and very glad to win the 
Gold seals were sent to Rose Saciee 
Mamie Carlson, Erma Heidenfeldt, ~ ren 
guerite Kramer, Naomi Rawlings, Mar- 
= caged Dora L. Ries, Louise Scaggs, 
aggs and Gertrude Schaefer. 
Si mole aa were sent to Esther I. 
Crosby, Gerty Elmendorf, Florence God- 
frey, Annalee Lawson, Katie Schafer, 
Grace Sohr, Doris Swallow and Ethel D. 
Swingle. Honorable mention is given 
to Harriet Galman, Bernice Johnston, 
Helen L. King, Grace M. Terry. 


Advice to the Farm Girl 


girl should learn to forget poe: 

Pe be her troubles, and learn to 
her attention to the ary yr and things 
around her. She should cultivate her 
wers of observation, learn to notice 
etails, learn to be cheerful, learn to 
love her work, learn to sing while work- 
ing, and learn to wear a smile day after 
day, year in and year out. Above _ 

she should strive to — a 





character. If she does the things men- 
tioned she will be happy 
Farm GIRL (aged seventeen). 


Fun on the Farm 


The farm is the place for cee There 
is always something to do. 0 fishing, 
pick flowers, ride the pony, ride on loads 
of hay, go coasting, climb trees, make 
sand castles in the creek; in the fall I 
make leaf houses, gather nuts, go wad- 
ing when the weather is nice, slide down 
haystacks, go swimming, swing my 
kittens in the hammock, play ball, play 
tennis, % kites, and many other things. 

STHER QUIRAN (aged nine). 


A Young Cook 


My sister Helen and I have been doing 
most of the work for a year, as mama 
has been unable to work on account of 
nervous exhaustion. Helen bakes the 
bread and pies, and I bake the cakes and 
cookies. like to see the cakes come 
out of the oven baked nice and brown, 
and then let them cool while I prepare 
the icing. I can make caramel, white, 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


When write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal, It is te your interest to do so. 














How to Choose 
the Talc you Use 


All talcums are not alike. An em- 
inent scientist-—A. A. Breneman, 
M.Sc.,of New York—tested and 


proved this. His report shows: 


Ist Colgate’s Talc contains 8 times 
more boric acid—that mild anti- 
septic—than the other 5 he tested. 


2nd Colgate’s Tale contains other 
healing and sanative ingredients 
not found in the\others. 


3rd Colgate’s Talc has maintained 
its superiority —the first test hav- 
,ing been made in 1909 and the 
‘second in 1916, with the same 
result. 


Sold everywhere. A trial box of Cashmere 
Bouquet or Baby Talc, and copies of Dr. 
Breneman’s Report sent for 4c. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. 88, 199 Fulton St. New York 


COLGATE’S 


TALC POWDER 











of 1916, 30 
Finest Quality White Clover Honey, i: foe can, 8,89: 


two or more cans, $3.45 Goupls 
guaranteed. Price list heat M.V.F Gey Preston, Minn. 





PAT ENTS 3 AND Te-page treatise > sent FREE, 


ag 3 what to invent ond we to sell it. . 
. HILL, 903 Teng dewey Bidy. . Washington, o.c. 

















Dollar for 60 Cents 


You can now buy direct from the manu- 
facturer a box of C ’s 


TEABERRY Chewing Gum 


for only 60c. Box contains 20—5ce packages, 4 
assorted flavors, peppermint, spearmint, pep- 
sin and teaberry. 
Lasting flavor, Ca aid to Spersen. makes @ 
clean sweet breath and benefits the teeth. 
Healthful for children and y: 


The D. L. Clark Co., 503 Martindale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pe. 
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The first thing to do toward winning one of 
ee ve fae F's going to give as away, is to 
e an 


our nam dress at Pree to- 
ther» wit your solution to the pn mo me 8 

umber represents & <4 a the hn pee. pace 
Ais 1, Bis 2, Cis 3, W is 23, Y is 25 and so on. 
Although I ‘have given a cota — 100 
to boys and I have 
never cain five more cute eiobie ems I om 

now eo to give to five energetic mn you ean 


y' 
with sol - 
man pie roe ps Hee eat oor 


ies. That rao nee te 

his. Wineiag soar, I will also you photo- 

graphs of the es and pictures of several of the 
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me at once and I will tell : 

just how you can'win one of these — 
time and without 
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chocolate and egg frosting; and one 
thing I like about it is that-when you 
get the cake frosted you can have the 
privilege of ‘‘licking the platter clean,’’ 
as we “ always call it. I generally 
divide half with my sister, or else we 
take turns. I also like to try new reci- 
pes, but sometimes they don’t turn out 
heap good; but I keep on trying, as that 
is the way to win. 
HAZEL M. Stitt (aged fifteen). 


Club News 


We have five new Graduate Members: 
Gerty Elmendorf, Ellen Hatch, Sylvia 
Lauver, Margaret A. Lavery and Clara 
Schuler. ‘ 

One of our girls wants Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, and the preamble 
to the Constitution. Will some one.send 
them to Aunt Clara for her? 

Florence Godfrey says that she has 
accomplished one great thing since join- 
ing—she has learned to do the dishes 
without pouting or grumbling. Andra 
Tidrick is a nice little crocheter, and she 


kindly sent Aunt Clara two specimens. 


of her work. Andra is going into part- 
nership with her grandfather in raising 
muskmelons for market. 

Christie is going to try raising chickens 
to get enough to buy her own clothing. 
Margaret earned a gold seal by tending 
the post-office and store for the post- 
mistress. 

Ambie says that she enjoys the Club 
work, and takes more interest in her own 
work since she began working for seals. 
Grace Sohr feels the same way. Dora 
Ries has at last formed the habit of put- 
ting everything in its place that she 
uses, after earning a seal for doing it 
for three months. 

Muriel Damon has joined the Sunshine 
Society, and as she earns money ay 
working, she is happy to give to invalids 

x of her own money. She 
gave $5 at Christmas 
time to the sick. Clara 
Halverson took first 
prize at the county fair 
on a macramé bag, a 
woven basket and a cro- 
cheted doily. 

Most of the girls read 





One of our grad- 
uates, Muriel this pase first when the 


Donen get The Farm Journal, 
but Mabel Craig has a better way: She 
does all her work first, then sits down 
and glances through the other parts of 
the paper, leaving the best for the last, 
when she can take time to enjoy it. 

Several mothers have written praising 
the Club for its influence on the girls in 
their home life. They say that the girls 
try to do new things, and take more in- 
terest in the home. 


Brain Bothers 


I. Beheadment: 

A buffalo short-horned behead : 

"Twill be “‘a mouse,” so it is said. 
Maine. CRIs. 


Il. Terminal Deletion : 
Cro8s-work in wood, sans head and tail, 
Leaves room for trash ; it can not fail. 
New Hampshire. S. H. H. 


Ill. Word Square: 

A boat of skins for Eskimo ; 

A clasp; pertaining to the iris, so; 

A praying rug; an Afric mount; 

These words in 5-square you may count. 
Maine. OLD Foey. 
IV. Addition : 

. I wonder if any this riddle can beat : 

To the end ada a letter to make it complete. 
Wisconsin. Amy JEw. 
V. Riddle: 

I'm —— in some orchards; in gardens as 

well; 

Or in ae schools where the boys rise to 

spell ; 

fm often unpleasant and end in a fight ; 

Yet often delightful, and best by moonlight. 
Michigan. Juso. 
VI. Here is a head to ask teacher to-mor- 

row; see if she knows: There are just two 





words in the English language which contain 
all the vowels, a, e, i, 0, u, in their regular 
order; what are they ? 

To the first ten boys and girls who send the 
correct answer to VI, we will give each a 
leather-bound Farm Journal Dictionary—ten 
in all. 

PrizE Orrers: Book for best list, and for 
each twenty-five solutions. Send answers 
every month to Aunt Clara, Editor Brain 
Bothers, Hawley, Minn. 


Answers to February Puzzles 
I. A horse is a vain thing for safety. II. 
St. Valentine’s Day. III. Baas, aune, ansa, 
seal. IV. Bread, bead, bed, be. V. Unclean. 
(Uncle, an.) 


January Roll of Honor 


Best List: Cris, Augusta, Me. Books for 
twenty-five solutions: Amy Jew, Chas. B. 
Stevenson, Iowa Maid, Lucretia, M. A. H., 
R. C, Sutton, S. H. H. Honorable mention is 
given for perfect lists to Chas. B. Steyenson, 
Cris, Dew, Margaret J. Floyd, Minne A. Polis, 
Old Fogy, P. Chinn. 











“DON'T SHOUT” 


““T hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only “ 
that I hear al) right. 

‘The Morley Phone for the 




















| 


is to the eare what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 
weightless and harm- 


just it.” Over one 
hundred thousand 
sold, Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 
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‘The New Oliver Nine 


A TYPEWRITER 
REVOLUTION 


New Machines for Half the Former Price 






At the very height of its success, The Oliver Typewriter Company 
again upsets the typewriter industry. . Just as it-did in 1896, when it 
introduced visible writing and forced all others to follow. Now this 
powerful Company— world wide in influence—calls a halt to old expen- 
sive ways of selling typewriters. It frees buyers of a wasteful burden. 


A companystrong enough, large enough 
and brave enough to do a big, startling 
thing like this, deserves a hearing. 

The full facts are set forth in our amaz- 
ing exposure, entitled ‘“The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and The Rem- 

y.”’ One copy will be mailed to you if 
you send us the coupon below. 





HOW WE DO IT 


Henceforth The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany will maintain no expensive sales force 
of 15,000 salesmen and agents. Henceforth it 
will pay no high rents in 50 cities. There will 
be no idle stocks. 

You, Mr. User, will deal direct now with 
the actual manufacturer. No middlemen— 
no useless tolls. We end the waste and give 
you the savings. You get the $51 by being 


SAVE $51 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year de- 
velopment. It is the finest, costliest, most 
successful typewriter we ever built. It is 
yours for 10 cents per day in monthly pay- 
ments of $3.00. Everyone can own a type- 
writer now. Will any sane person ever 

in pay $100 for a standard typewriter 
a the Standard Visible Oliver Nine 
sells for $497 

Send today for your copy of our book 
and further details. You'll be surprised. 

















your own salesman. And we gain economies 
for ourselves, too. So it isn’t philanthropy. 
Just ‘the new, vay wg way of doing business 
to meet present-day economic changes. 

Note: this fact carefully. We offer the 
identical Oliver Nine—the latest model— 
brand new, for $49, the exact one which was 
$100 until March Ist. 


THE LATEST MODEI 





Do not confuse this offer of The Oliver 
Typewriter Company itself of a brand new 
latest model 9 with offers of second-hand or 
rebuilt machines. 

This is the first time in history that a new, 
standard $100 typewriter has been offered 
for $49. We do not offer a substitute model, 
cheaper, different or rebuilt. 

the secret facts in our document, 
entitled “The Hi Cost of Typewriters— 
The Reason and The ‘Remedy.” coupon 
below mailed today will bring you one copy. 









No money down—no C. O. D. 
After you vend our book you may ask 
for an Oliver for five days’ free trial. Be 
— own salesman. Save yourself $51. 

ou decide in the privacy of your own 
office or home, as you use the Oliver. 
Then if you want to own an Oliver 
may pay at the rate of 10 cents per day. 

Mail the coupon now for “The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason and The . 
It rips off the mask. Cut the coupon out now. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
3024 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 



















THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


book, “The Hi Cost of 
heen and The Roney.” your de luxe catalogs and 
further information. 


3024 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
Typewriters—The 
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THE WIDEAWAKES 
A Brotherhood of farm. boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 


Cuas. P. Snorrner @@® A. Sipney Jenkins 4D 
Brotherhood Chieftain Brotherhood Steward 


RGANIZED December, 1915, to de- 
velop community spirit, encourage 
healthful play and keep the boyson 

the farm. Age for Active Members, six 
to twenty-one. Honorary Members, any 
man over twenty- 
one. Every farmer 
who has a or 
loves boys should be- 
come an Honorary 
Member. Every boy 
should join. Copy the 
pledge, write name 
and address, send it 
tous, and yourname 
will be enrolled and the button and folder 
sent you free. There are no dues, no 
fines, no assessments: We want a 
Brotherhood of 100,000. Note: If two- 
color Certificate of Membership is de- 
sired, enclose ten cents. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to have a brotherly love 
Sor farm boys everywhere. 





Monthly Powwow 


DEAR WIDEAWAKES: Our Brother- 
hood intends to make its members good 
citizens. A citizen is,a member of 
various communities, such as the home, 
the school, the neighborhood, the city, 
village or district, the state and the 
nation. A good citizen is one who 
always conducts his own affairs with 
proper regard for the, welfare. of. the 
community of which he is.a member, 
and whe is wideawake-in -his: coo 
tion with his fellow’ brothers: for the 
common good. That sounds preachy, 
but it’s the real thing and we had better 
go back and read it all over again. 

In plowing a-straight- furrow.- one 
must play fair, and that covers a lot of 
ground. Try to make your Clan meet- 
ings interesting. . Put’ “‘pep”’ into them. 
To-day that word stands for life and lots 
of it A rabbit; ‘seurrying across the 
field, has it; but . the turtle, never. 
Don't be a turtle. : 

Brothers, have you started that com- 
munity play ground? That’s-real Wide- 
awake work. 

Many teachers are forming’ good, 
strong, lively Clans, and we are ae 
glad. The teachers, are.leaders in ‘all 
forward movements. We hope many 
of our Wideawakes will join Corn Clubs 
and win that $5 in gold. . We want good 
photographs of our brothers at work 
and at play, and will buy the best ones 
received. Best wishes to all. 

Cuas. P. SHOFFNER @. 

Address, The Wideawakes, Brother- 
hood Council, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Gold for Champion Corn Raisers 


The Brotherhood Council will give $5 in 

old to every Wideawake in good st 
ing who wins the highest prize at any 
corn contest where there 
are twenty-five or more 
competitors. 

Get busy now. If there is 
a Corn Club.in your county 
or state; enter-at once. If 
not; go to-your superintend: 
ent of-schools; or some live 
man in your community, 
and ask him to start one. 





MANY ARE THE JOYS OF AUTUMN, 
A WINTER DAYS MUCH PLEASURE BRING; 
“BUT THE TIME THAT WE" REMEMBER 








Growing corn is’ profitable, especially 
when it is done under scientifie manage- 
ment. The value of the corn raised in 
North Carolina by Corn Clubs last year 
amounted. to $48,829.40, 


Harold Watson<&, a Wideawake of 
Pennsylvania who won one of our prizes 


last year, raised. eighty-two bushels of | 


shelled corn to the acre, which was very 


good considering the latitude and the | 
weather conditions. Other winners | 


were Lawrence Runyona@, Ken- 

tuicky; Benton Harrison<@y, Missouri; 

and Bernhard Raudy 4s, Oregon. 
Will you be listed next year? 


Clan Running Record 
Spring is here and it’s a good time to 
practise running. Group running is lots 
of fun, and here is how to arrange it : 
First mark off the distanee; a short 
dash is best, from forty to 100 yards. 


One of our young Wideawakes who is 
a member of the ‘‘ Plant-A-Tree’’ 
Ledgue 


It is not always possible to have a stop- 
watch, so use the following plan where- 
by the timing may be done with an ordi- 
nary watch; The boys are lined up back 
of the starting mark ‘and the timer takes 
his position at the finish line. This fin- 
ish line should be a mark on the’ ground. 
The first boy to run takes his place on 








You must see and ride a Black Beauty Bicycle toappre- 
ciate how really different it is. Its style, durability 
and speed defy imitation. PROVE IT at our risk. 
At Factory Prices—On Approval 
Let us send (freight prepaid) a Biack Beauty on 
trial, If you don’t like it return at our expense. 
If you do like it, you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 
Guaranteed For Five Years by the Largest 
Exelusive Cycle House in America. 
Write to-day for Black Beauty Color Catalog show- 
ing all sizes and ? td es, 


Haverford C, .. Est. 1896, Depts J, Phila., Pa. | 

















AGENTS $60 meray 





aia A YOUR BIKE 


} <1 @ small cost pits any BfoYous Attach 


in ntist 
Z mies the SHAW Bicycle Motor At- 
ey tachment, oe all — new 
Ls and second-hand, 635 and u 


SHAW MANUFACTURING co. 
Dept. 63 Galesburg, Kansas. 


AGENTS 4b, cete 


New - _ acemened 
SCGREEN DOOR CHECK 










Sola diotencger et. Low Priced. rots. Bis dee bang 

and saves thedoor. Easy sales. He Dp 

mand. A sale in every home. Dozen can be 

in ket. Demonstration compe | free to er 
MAS CHECK CO. 4349 East St. Dayton, Ohie 





Make flavoflour 
ae This Mill 

t $150 to $1000 | 
he Month Protit 
Millions of best 


flour users now. 
know FLavo FLour 
and thousands in 
your community. 
are wanting to get 
it. Itis 








Made were by 
Community Marvel ‘ 

Millers Members ae =i ft 
in each wot B Yoa 2 i 
can make rele 
creamy white, Koh ie 


° ye ve sabi 


' You can start at once. Become 

| member. Own your own —- 
did permanent busin 

ed mS onatiy handled, ne ateee § 


xperience needed. 
No: new ow bulldtag and ‘little pover 
required. One man enough. 
omtel foe. tigrean pokus hund ot 
rs’ letters an figures 
show you in F. REE Gatalog- 


FREE 
Write _ Days Trial 


Opportunities 
Everywhere 
Write for “The 


Story of a Wonder- 
cat Flour 11°? 


complete fre 
- ghts to gout 
wa ee pare 
ment hel a all’ 

A th time. “fiplen- 


Write with. 
out fail. 


GLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, Inc, 
207-213 Trust Bidg., Owensboro, Ky. 
























Let Us Cook 90 Meals 


Put‘a Kalamazoo in your home on our 30 days’ trial 
plan. Let us show you what Kalamazoo 
mee stove quality is and how to save 
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the starting mark, the timer waits un- 
til the second hand of the watch points 
tosixty, then instantly, by a quick down- 
ward motion of the hand, signals the bo 

to start. As the runner nears the finish 
line the timer again raises his hand, and 
at the instant the runner crosses the 
finish mark he gives the signal for the 
next boy tostart. This is repeated un- 


til the whole group has run. The ‘time 


elapsed during the running of entire 
group is divided by the number of boys 
taking part, thus giving the group record. 

Try to have one Honorary Member to 
time, and another at the starting point. 
Now we’d like to know which of our 
Clans is champion, so have a contest and 
send us the details. Reports should be 
in by June Ist. 


The Silhouette Party 


Fasten a piece of white paper securely 
against a wall or door. The persen 
whose silhouette is to be taken must sit 
between a strong light and this paper, 
so that his or her shadow is thrown 
clearly and sharply on it. The correct 
- distance can only be found by experi- 

ment. The sitter must keep perfectly 
still while the outline of 
the shadow is traced 
upon the paper. Go over 
the outline carefully with 
black drawing ink, 
Fig. 1; then, ‘with a 
brush, fill in entire head, 
Fig.d Fig. 2. One person can 





be drawing outlines 
while another is filling 
in. After silhouettes are 
all made and dry, num- 
ber each one and hang 
them all around the wall. 
Give guests paper and 
, pencil and have them 
Fig. 2 guess and write the 

name of the person who 
posed for each silhouette. 

The one who-first guesses all the sil- 
houettes correctly is the winner, and 
some small prize can be awarded. 

[NoTE: As it takes considerable time 
to make these silhouettes, they can be 
drawn, from your friends, sometime 




















before the party is held, so that on the | 


night of the party everything will be in 
readiness. ] 
Boys’ Books 

Brothers, don’t you want to know the 
names of some real boys’ books? Well, 
here is a list of good ones ; while many 
were printed years ago, in interest they 
are right up to the minute. Later we 
will print a list of some that have been 
published recently : 

Robinson Crusoe (Defoe), The Swiss 
Family Robinson (Wyss), Kidnapped 
(Stevenson), Treasure Island (Steven- 
son), Black Rock (Connor), The Sky 
Pilot (Connor), Tom Sawyer (Twain), 
Huckleberry Finn (Twain), Innocents 
Abroad (Twain), The Man Without a 
Count Hale), The Blazed Trail 
(White), Tom Brown’s School Days 
(Hughes), Freckles (Porter), The 
Leather Stocking Tales (Cooper), David 
Copperfield (Dickens), Great cta- 
tions (Dickens), Magic Forest (White), 
Jungle Book (Kipling), Captains Cour- 
ogee (Kipling), Two Little Savages 
(Seton), Story of a Grizzly (Seton), 
Outdoor Handy Book (Beard). 


Champions 


Our Wideawake poultry raisers will 
be interested in knowing how Chester 
Smout, champion. boy —— raiser of 
Ohio, fed his chicks. Chester raised 135 
chicks from a hatch of 140. One pound 
of chicken was obtained from each 2.13 
pounds of feed. During the first three 
weeks the chicks were fed cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, gravel grit and a mash 
of ground wheat, beef scraps and sour 
milk. During the remainder of the sea- 
son they were fed cracked corn, whole. 
wheat and sour milk in addition to what 
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they obtained foraging on the range. 

In Pennsylvania, Clarence D. Donkel 
won first pee in the corn-growing con- 
test, with a score of 85.5 per cent. 
Clarence had a yield of 120 bushels of 
shelled corn to the acre. 

The champion potato raiser in. Penn- 
sylvania was Newman Carry, with a 
score of ninety-four per-cent., and a 
yield per acre of 349.4 bushels. 

The champion potato raiser in Massa- 
chusetts was a girl, Maud Amsden. On 
one-third of an acre she raised 44.9 
bushels, a rate per acre of 359.2 bushels; 
and this was on land which had been 
farmed for 100 years. The variety was 
the Irish Cobbler. The seed was treated 
with formalin for scab, cut into two-eye 
pieces, these pieces planted four inches 
deep in rows two and one-half feet 
apart and the pieces twelve inches apart 
in the row. he vines were sprayed 
four times and were not damaged by in- 
sects or disease. 


How Wideawakes Made Money 
I picked stones at fifty cents a day, 
and received my dinner and supper. 
Also picked weeds and did chores for a 
neighbor. . Received one-quarter cent 
each for grasshoppers and one-half cent 
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each for small] frogs that I sold.to a 
fisherman. Made and sold bird-houses at 
seventy-five cents each; also gathered 
and sold water lilies at one cent each. 

Pennsylvania. GEORGE RONEY@>. 

I earned $8 by selling frogs, mowing 
lawns and raising pop-corn. My father 
gave me acalf and a pig fer helping on 
the farm. 

Minnesota. EDWIN S. HOLTMEIER @y. 


Received during vacation $40 for stamp- 
ing slate, and bought two nice shotes ; 
the balance of the money I am saving 
for feed. Also helped to pick potatoes. 

Pennsylvania, HERMON STROUSE 2». 


In the spring I bought a young pig for 
$4. Kept him four months and sold him 
for $8. Feed $1.80, so I cleared $2.20. 
Plowed two small patches of ground. 
Sowed three quarts of peas on one and 
used the second for corn. Sold three 
bushels of peas for $2 a bushel. Part 
of the corn patch had to be sowed to 
oats as the continued rain rotted part of 
the corn-seed. The balance of corn good. 
I do hauling and receive part of what I 
make. Drove cows for a man here and 
took a spring bull as part payment. 
Will sell him when one or two years old. 

Maine. DONALD BERRY. 
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(There are many things happening here in the 
city that are of interest to you. I can’t sit down 
and write individually to my 4,000,000 cousins 
throughout this United States, so I'll do the next 
best thing—T'll write it here for all. If any of you 
miss these few choice or otherwise words, it’s not 
my fault. So, cousins, here's to you !] 


N the city we call sharp, unscrupulous 
horse-traders ‘‘gyps.’’ Years ago 
they were very numerous, but of 

late the police have prevented many of 
them from plying their trade. This lit- 
tle incident which I witnessed not so 
long ago occurred on a prominent street, 
previous to the new traffic regulations 
which prevent automobiles and wagons 
from parking along the curb. 

A man, apparently a farmer, drove 
his horse up to a fountain and while the 
horse was drinking jumped from his 
seat and took a cup of water. 

A gyp was standing about thirty feet 
away. He was holding three horses 
tied with ordi- 
nary rope and evi- 
dently waiting 
for the right vic- 
tim to appear. 
The man at the 
fountain seemed 
to be ‘‘it,’’ for 
the gyp left his 
horses and, just 
as the farmer 
was about to get 
into his wagon, | 
the gyp stepped to his side, said some- 
thing and pointed to the three horses. 
I was at a window directly above the 
man, and while I could not hear a word 
the actions explained all. The farmer 
was interested, for he led his horse from 
the fountain and stopped where the gyp 
had his horses. 

The parley began. It wasa real talk- 
fest, and it was not long before the gyp 
had the farmer examining the best (7?) of 
the three horses. The teeth were looked 
into, feet lifted, and the hundred-and- 
one little details gone th that are 
always necessary to oz. well-regulated 
horse-trade. They ed and argued 
for half an hour, when a decision was 
reached which seemed to satisfy both. 
The farmer took out a big pocketbook 
and from a roll of notes separated four 
and gave them to the gyp. Then the 
action began. 

In less time than I can write it, the 

had the farmer’s horse freed from 
all harness and tied with a rope halter ; 
turned over his horse, said, ‘* -bye,’ 
and went around the corner with his 
three horses as if he had a train to catch. 
The farmer took his time and from all 
appearances had the best of the bargain. 

gyp’s horse was a younger and bet- 
ter set-up animal than the farmer’s. 
The horse seemed willing, was har- 
nessed, backed into the shafts, and 
everything made ready. 

The farmer jumped into his seat, 
= up the lines and said, “‘Gedup.”’ 

ut the horse didn’t “gedup”’; he didn’t 
even wiggle. The farmer tried fair 
words and some of another kind. He 
jerked the lines, used the whip and his 
foot. To all these the horse paid not the 
slightest attention. By this time the 
man grew excited and began to have his 
suspicions. A crowd gathered, a police- 
man po and everything that was 
ever ght of was tried on that horse. 
They all failed. The gyp, of course 
gies ye in cael had an hour and 
a 8 armer gave it up. 
He unharnessed the horse, Packed the 
w and the horse willingly walked 
to the back of the w , where it was 
tied. The farmer got between the shafts 
and, with the assistance of a sympa- 
thetic bystander, started off with the 








wagon, the horse following meekly. A - 


square above they turned a corner and 
were lost to view. 

Verily the way of the horse-trader is 
hard or easy according to the viewpoint. 


He Was With Grant 


One day last week an old man started 
to cross one of our busiest streets. The 
traffic was at its heaviest and he seemed 
to have forgotten everything except his 
desire to get on the other side, and was 
just about to step in front of a rapidly 
moving automobile when a policeman 
yelled, ‘‘Stop’’! That old chap halted 
instantly, and the car just grazed his 
coat. His obedience saved his life. 

An onlooker said to him: ‘‘ How was 
it you stopped so quickly?’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ 
replied the old man, ‘‘the officer said 
stop and I a ; I served with 
Grant.’’ And he marched down the 
street with his chin in, his shoulders 
back, and the crown of his head high. 
Cousins, it’s great to know how to obey. 





This is the funniest thing of the 
month. A middle-aged man’s hat blew 
off on a windy day, went like a Zeppelin 
across the street, swerved, and landed 
between the feet of a young lady who 
was waiting for a car. The man was 
much relieved, smiled, and started after 
his hat. The young lady decided to help 
the man and bent over to a up the 
hat. Naturally she moved her feet a 
trifle and that hat went sailing between 
them like a shot. The hat was last’seen 
trying for an altitude record nearly a 
square away. Instead of seeing the 
funny side of it, the man yelled at 
the embarrassed young lady: ‘‘ Think 
you’re dancing? Pity you couldn’t keep 

our feet still!”” And then he made a 

ee-line for the nearest hat store. I 
know a young man who is something of 
a philosopher ; he never chases his hat 
when it blows off. He says that if you 
stand still some one else will always 
chase it for you. I wonder if he goes 
after other ple’s hats when they 
blow off? Till next month. 


Yrur lily Cousin 


Crippled and Deformed 


We have successfully treated is 
- of sufferers of acute ic 











world ous surgeon 
PROF. ADOLPH LORENZ of Vienna 
Send for descriptive booklet 6 
ROTH ORTHOPEDIC 
162C. West 75th St., N.Y. 
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Tackle Box, Rod and Outfit 


Here is an offer that all sports- 
men will find attractive. For 
$2.65 you are able to get a 
complete fishing outfit con- 
taining all the Te tackle for still 
fishing or casting. Bought separately you 
could not get this outfit for anywhere near 
the price it is offered you here. Everything 
that goes to make up a first-class fishing out- 
fit is included. 
Outfit consists of rod, nickel-plated 
bs reel, gut fish hooks, sinkers, 
eS ay «zs float, stringer, fish 
line and tackle box. 
Take advantage of 
Write for our catalog 
**The House of Bruns- 


Athletic Goods.’’ Itis 
>? crammed full of information 
* that will interest you, 
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THIS CATALOG 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER 00, 
Dept. 68, 623-683 8S. Wabash 
Ave. CHICAGO 


Don’t Wear 
a Truss! 


AFTER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, | HAVE 
OR CHILDREN THAT CURES RUPTURE 
| SEND IT ON TRIAL 


If you have tried most everything 
else, come tome. Where others fail 
is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon today and I will 
send you, free, my illustrated book on 
Rupture and Its Cure, showing my 
Appliance and giving you prices and 
names of many people who have tried 
it and are extremely It is instant 

















grateful. 
relief where all others fail. Remember, I use 
no salves, no harness, no lies. 





I make it to your measure and send 
it to you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction 
or money refunded, and I have put my price 30 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

I send it on trial to prove what I say 
is true. You are the judge and, once having 
seen my illustrated book and read it, you will , 
be as enthusiastic as my thousands of patients 
whose letters are on file in my office. 

FILL OUT FREE COUPON BELOW AND POST TODAY 
Postage 2% pence, or 5c, to U.S. A. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
C. E, BROOKS, 234-A State St. 
Marshall, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, 
your Illustrated Book and full information 
about your appliance for the cure of rupture. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR 


[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be eub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
sis turn, of of interest to the general reader. All 
inquiries will be acknowledged and advice given 
promptly and confidentially. Address, “Family 
Doctor Department,’’ this office.] 
Dr. F. W. St. JoHN. 


HE recently published ‘‘ Life Ta- 

bles’’ gotten out by the United 

States Census Bureau, show some 
very: peculiar figures. For instance: 
Among 100,000 rural male births 58,117 
survive to the age of sixty, while among 
the same number of city births only 
43,454 survive to that age. In other 
words, 14,663 more men out of the same 
number of births— 100,000— would attain 
the age of sixty in the country than in 
the city, on the basis of existing mor- 
age rates. Similar differences exist 
in England and Germany, as shown by 
recent life tables. The tables show that 
the mortality rates among women are 
lower throughout the entire range of 
life than for men, and that the expecta- 
tion of life of women is much greater. 
While this is true in general, there is a 
striking exception in the case of rural 
women. It appears from the tables that 
from ages regen to forty the mortal- 
ity rate for rural women is almost as 
great as that of the men, except from 
ages twenty-five to thirty-one, where it 
is actually greater. 

The foregoing gives a good chance for 
thought, as there must be some reason 
why the death rate among rural women 
is greater than among their city cousins. 
I hope every one of the young married 
men among Our Folks will try to figure 
this out and see to it that the wife and 
‘mother during her child-bearing period, 
when the duties and worries of life 
are the greatest, is furnished with the 
eare, comforts and conveniences that 
will make her life one of less drudgery 
and care. Sometimes when the man is 
busy with the work of the farm, the 
woman carries water, wood, and in some 
cases has to cut it before she can get 
the dinner; and she does many other 
things that have no place in her much 
burdened life. Especially during that 
time when she is rearing the little ones 
should she be the recipient of eve 
possible help and convenience that will 
prevent the sapping of her strength. 


Foot Notes 


March, April and May are pneumonia 
months. Every one should use especial 
care during this period not to ex 
themselves unnecessarily by discarding 
heavy clothing, and should in every way 
try to conserve the vital forces. 


Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, a Commissioner 
of Health, cautions about wiping the eyes 
with unclean hands or gloves, as people 
with diseased lids are often doing. In 
this way door-knobs, trolley car hand- 
rails, ete., become infected... The next 
person —* hold of the infected ob- 
ject infects his hands, and if he wipes 

is eyes for any reason with the affected 
hand he may also infect his own eyes. 
In other words, never wipe the eyes 
with anything but a clean handkerchief 
or other clean cloth. This may seem a 


| EOC, Serene meted 
+e Seocemee 
i # igi | 


5 LIKE THE AGENTS WE SEE, 

’ , YOU GET RID OF ONE AND ALONG 
\ . ae © WILL COME THREE 

small matter, but wpon care in such 
hres may rest the sight of one or 
oth eyes. 


Dr. Donald McCaskey, in speaking of 
the treatment of chronic rheumatism, 


advises against ate taking 


GREAT IS THE SLAUGHTER! 





to the underlying |. 


causes. of the trouble. This may be 
done, he states, by having the proper 
blood and urine examinations made, to- 
gether with an X-ray film photograph 
of the roots of the teeth. All of which 
would help. After all, the main thing 
to be: taken into consideration is the 
question of diet, exercise, assimilation, 
metabolism, etc. Each individual case 
is a law unto itself, and no routine 
treatment will cure rheumatism nor, 
for that matter, any other disease. 
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Let us send this fine Razor for 30 days’ free trial. When 


satisfied after using, send $1.85 or return razor. Order 
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AGENTS WANTED (sane rimt> 
roid) Knives and Razors made of 
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Nedlin Soles 
for Easy Feet 
and Clean 

Dairies 


It lies before him, the 
modern dairy, with its clean, 
cemented floor, but — 

“Hard on the feet!” says the 
walk-worked dairyman. 

And “Muggy for the feet,” 
he says, when he hoses that 
smooth floor down. 

And“Slipp’ry for the feet,” 
says he, as he thinks of his 
leather soles. 

Why shouldn’the buy Nedlin 
Soles, whose springy, pad- 
ded buoyancy makes cement - 
floors foot-easy floors? And 
which don’t carry sole-dirt in 
the way that leather does. 

Nedlin Soles that laugh at 
floor-hosing and keep your 
foot-soles as dry in the dairy 
as on the soaky meadows 
where the cows graze. That 
do grip and don’t slip on dry 
or wet cement, or any groun 
whatever. 

Yes, and Nedlin Soles-are 
easy to the purse as on the 
feet—for they wear better 
than leather any way you 
walk them or work them or 
test them. 

Always the same on any 
price of shoe. Good for come 

any wear because so good- 

ooking. Mark that mark; 

stamp it on your memory: 
Neolin— 

the trade symbol for a pever changing 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Trade Mark Reg, U. §, Pat. Oi” 
Better than Leather | 


* ~ 
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FOR THE YOUTHFUL ORATORS 


To learn and recite at school 


April’s Way 
By Helen M. Richardson 
Fair April pinned a violet 
Upon her dress of green, 
And stepped out bravely in the sun 
So that she might be seen. 


She was a very charming sight, 
Foretelling summer hours ; 

And when the raindrops pattered down 
We called them April showers. 


There is a way that April has 
Of smiling through her tears ; 
And always when she smiles the sun 
Up in the sky appears. 


She knows that rain and sun are both 
Spring’s welcome guests, and so 

She drops a tear chased by a smile 
To make the flowers grow. 


Young Folks’ Sketch Club 


Object: To train the eyes and hands of 
our children. To join: Send a sketch 
of the month’s special subject 


DEAR MEMBERS: We were greatly 


pleased with the ‘‘February Landscape”’ 
drawings. 


Many of them showed ex- 
cellent compo- 
sition and were 
welldrawn. 
The awards 
were given as 
follows: First, 
Mildred J. Wig- 
gins, New 
York. Second, 
Marian Harms, 
New York. 
Third, Ada Pol- 
lard, Connecti- 
cut. Honorable 
mention: Gus. 
Wenhart, Jr., 
Lillian Berry, 
Chas. Reilly, 
Nannie Tay- 
lor, Gertrude 
Behre, Ethel 
Mullins and 
Florence 
Graham. 
Special sub- 
ject for April 
is ‘‘A Shelf of Canned Goods.’’ This 
should appeal to all our young artists. 
Make sketch at least three inches wide, 
draw and shade in lead-pencil and see 
that it reaches us by April 18th. One 
fifty-cent and two _ twenty-five-cent 
awards will be made. Always write your 
name and address on the back of your 
sketch.. One éxcellént sketch was re- 
ceived last month with no name on it. 


**Kurlie-Q”’ Sketches 


An artist was shown your Kurlie-Q 
sketches, and he said : ‘‘Well, your boys 


























1. Katie C. Hansberry, Prize Winner. 2. Virginia 
Moore, Prize Winner. 8. William-H. Ceagan. 
4, Joe A. Stonecipher. _5. Vernie Yates. 6. 








and girls certainly have lots of imagina- 
tion. Those sketches are great.’’ So 
they were, and we were delighted with 
the results. Awards were made to Katie 
C. Hansberry and Virginia Moore. Hon- 
orable mention to all whose pictures are 
reproduced. Here is your new Kurlie-Q. 
Make an outline sketch, either in pencil 
or ink, and use this Kurlie-Q as 
part of the outline. Make sketch 
any size and any subject and 
send it to us by April 18th. One 
fifty-cent and one twenty-five- 
cent awards will be made. Send 
all sketches to Young Folks’ 
Sketch Club, The Farm Journal, Wash- 
gan st Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When you write to an advertiser tell ae that you saw 
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Edwards ‘‘Tighteote’’ Galvanized Bootes can be 
bent, twisted or struck by lightning, and galvanize 
ing will not crack or —. Bend it or hammer it, 
you can’t loosen or scale galvanizing. This means an 
everlasting galvanized roofing that will last as long 
as the building. 


“REO” Metal Shingles 


are rust-proof—edges as well as sides. One man can 
lay them. They interlock; cannot come off. Nail 
holes are all covered—no chance for rust. Forever 
wind ond sreothar proof. Hammer and nails only 
tools needed. We 
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Down in Mexico 

One of our subscribers tells’ his’ experi- 
ences and describes the present con- 
dition of affairs 


S an old subscriber of your paper, 

which I like best of all, 1 am of 

course interested in the booklets 
published by you. If you will be kind 
enough to let me have the ‘‘ Cream List 
of Rural Books ”’ offered to your friends, 
I could pick out the ones I need. 

It looks as if the situation. were going 
to be better in Mexico. Farmers are 
preparing to go back to their ranches to 
find out what is left of their belongings. 
In some parts of the country, and espe- 
cially where the ‘‘ Villistas’’ have had 
full sway, it is as if a half-dozen torna- 
does had been working for a week or so; 
in other sections there was little loss, but 
in general the revolution has ruined 
about ninety per cent. of the farmers. 

I am interested in a part of a 20,000- 
acre stock farm, which has recently 
been divided between the four heirs of 
the late owner. On this ranch there 
were, about. 1,500 head of wild cattle, 
aoe ms Sper g for bull-fighting; about 

head of horses, a great number of 
— besides 300 oxen for plowing. 
st month we went out to look after 
them and found it a pretty hard job to 
round up the few that were left. The 
ground was strewn with bones, and it 
could be seen that all the animals had 
been shot because the bandits could not 
catch them alive. Villa and his band of 
outlaws (the largest the world has ever 
seen) were anxious to get all the cattle 
they could, skin them and sell the hides 
in the United States or exchange them 
for ammunition. The huts of the farm- 
hands were also destroyed. 

Some of the men had joined the revo- 
lution and were killed, others did not 
want to join and were killed by their 
own friends, and the rest went away 
with their families and died of starva- 
tion or typhus. This plague has caused 
a terrible loss of life. 

Leon is about the geographical center 
of Mexico, and a few miles from here 
was the scene of the final struggle 
between the rival factions of Villa and 
Carranza, with Villa’s headquarters in 
this town. It would require several vol- 
umes to describe the events of which we 


were eye-witnesses during that period. 


; 0 ROGENHOFER. 
Leon, Mexico, February 14, 1917. 


Uncle Sam Busy 
By Walt Mason 

Old Uncle Sam is tiring of ‘‘ Cost of 
Living’’ fuss, and now he is inquiring 
just why such things are thus. When 
government committees go snoopin 
around for facts in all our towns an 
cities,. and populated tracts, we feel 
. there’s something doing; we shake off 

our despair ; now Justice is perening. the 
pirates to their lair. But we’ll be dead 
and sleeping, our weary frames at rest, 
before the land is reaping much good 
from Uncle’s quest. It is a thousand 
pities, wet blankets to produce, but gov- 
ernment committees! Oh, thunder, 


what’s the use? Perhaps in nineteen-- 


thirty committees will report that specu- 
lators dirty should all be haled to court, 
for boosting eggs and taters, excelsior 
and bread; but all the speculators will 
then be lying dead. The little chortlin 

suckling will be all bent with years, an 

down to labor buckling, when that re- 
port appears. The happy schoolboy 
friskers, enjoying sunny lives, will have 
long, snowy whiskers, when that report 
arrives, prices will be normal, this 


crisis all forgot, when, all correct and 
formal, that blamed report is brought., 


And I who write this ditty will sleep 
beneath the yam, before the first com- 
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friction in gasoline engines 


60c to make test will save you over $50 a year 


The greatest cause of friction in 
your automobile or tractor engine is 
sediment in the oil. 

The center bottle shows the amount 
of black sediment in ordinary auto- 
mobile oil after 500 miles of use. 

Sediment is — by heat. The 
temperature of any engine ranges 
from 2008 to 10008. This terrific heat 
breaks down all ordinary oil, causing 
sediment and friction. 

Damage is permanent 

Oil that contains a large amount of 
‘sediment causes friction and wear. 
That is because the sediment takes 
the place of the liquid oil. Then the 
metal to metal surfaces are pressed 
into each other and the microscopic 
teeth grab and cut. 

caused in this way cannot 
be repaired. Sooner or later you must 
throw away the worn parts and buy 
new ones. : 

How scientist saves friction 

Mr. F. E. Faulkner, of the Platt 
& Washburn Refining Company, has 
discovered a way,to eliminate almost 
all sediment and save friction. 

Notice the sediment test illustrated 
ono eb ae 50% of ——- my = 
o oil, as against 5% or 
Veedol—over seven times as much in 
the ordinary oil as in Veedol! 

This is the best test of a lubricant’s 
ow: It is used and endorsed 

|S. Bureau of Standards. 
Veedol is unlike ordinary oi] because it 
is made by the Faulkner Process. This 
new discovery, used exclusively by this 
company, gives Veedol its remarkable heat- 
resisting and wear-resisting properties. 

Veedol resists heat—does not evaporate 
rapidly—does not carbonize if your motor 

sediment 


means that by using Veedol, 
wa save friction an and ‘pears. 


duce your operating expenses. 


60c to make test will 

save you over $50 a year 

For 60c more than the cost of ordinary 
oil, you can buy five is of Veedol— 
enough to run 2,000 to.5,000 miles. Soyou 


gasoline mileage. 





Make the test as follows: Clean out the 
crank case of your engine. Fill it with 
kerosene. Run your motor $0 seconds under 
its own power. Draw out all kerosene and 
refill with Veedol. Then make a test run 
over a familiar road, including steep hills 
straight, level stretches. 

Since sediment is the 
friction, when you eliminate 86% of the sed- 
iment, you save wear and expense. 

The road test will prove this. You will 


has acquired new 
hill-climbing ability, It wil! 
ve less vibration and will give ter 
That is due to the sav- 


sers of Veedol find that these savings 
average from $50 to $115 a year. 


t cause of 








Use Grease of Tested Quality 
creas a ertinnrs 


There is a Veedol Grease for every purpose : — 
1. Vezpot Cur Grease. wherethehousings are 
2. VERDOL GRAPHITE 


” Jubrication, springs 
pump. 
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POWER PERPLEXITIES 


A department for problems relating to 
farm tractors, motors and engines 
[Our “ trouble man’’—a trained expert—will be 
glad toanswer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines or power on the farm. If a quick 
answer by mail is wanted, enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Address, William Walton, care 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ETTING the car ready for sprin 

and summer : If the car was jacke 
up off its wheels during the winter, 
the tires should be ready to inflate. 
Pump them up to the pressure marked 
on the side of the tire, or else they are 
liable to crack from underinflation. An 
a tire- gauge, which can be 
purchased at any garage, is a good thing 
to tell when they are hard enough, it 

will save every owner money in tires. 
Clean out every grease-cup. Wash 
out the old grease with kerosene. Refill 
with new grease and screw the grease- 
cups up fairly well. The old grease is 
not good because it has lost its body— 
its lubricating qualities—from age. This 
is essential ; there are parts which these 








This trucker believes in preparedness— 
he is hauling home a car-load of 
baskets before he needs them. He 
says his gasoline outfit does the 
work of three teams 


grease-cups oil that fit very aeee and 
if they are not properly lubricated they 
will squeak, rattle and work loose. 

Clean the old grease out of the rear 
axle and refill with new fresh grease. 
Repack the wheel bearings with new 
grease. If this is not done they will 
soon tighten up and stick, so that the 
wheels will not revolve. Flush the trans- 
mission case with kerosene, wipe off the 
parts you can reach, and put in a good 

e of transmission oil. Be sure to 
ollow directions and fill up the trans- 
mission case to the level stated in the 
maker’s instruction book. 

The oil reservoir in the bottom of the 
crank case of the engine must be cleaned 
and fresh oil putin. Be sure that the 
wire strainer is not clogged up with old 
oil. This is the most essential part of 
the entire lubricating system, and after 
the engine has been started the oil-gauge 
should be vy gine d watched to see that 
the system is working properly. 

Do not neglect a single item of the 
lubricating system of your car, as it is 
the most frequent cause of car trouble. 

If the sto battery has been taken 
care of properly during the winter there 
should still be enough electricity in it to 
furnish current to the spark plugs and 
ut there 
may not be enough to operate the self- 
starter, and it may be necessary to get 
out the starting crank. If ail of the 
solution was emptied out of the battery 
during the winter it will be necessary to 
take it toa garage and have it refilled 
and recharged. If the battery is partly 
charged as first stated, the engine should 
be started and allowed to run idly with- 
out driving the car until the battery is 
brought up to the proper charge. 

The charge of the battery can be 
tested accurately by any car owner if 
he has a hydrometer syringe. This is a 
simple device which costs about $2 or 
less, but it makes sure. 





Clean the spark plugs. 'They probably | 
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need it, especially if they have been idle 
all winter. 

Clean the carbon out of the cylinders, 
and flush them out with a little kero- 
sene. A good way to keep an engine 
free from carbon—and this applies to a 
stationary gasoline engine as well as an 
automobile engine—is to pour about a 
tablespoonful of «kerosene into each 
cylinder through the pet cocks a couple 
of times a week and let it stand over 
night. When the motor again starts, the 
kerosene and dissolved carbon will pass 
out through the exhaust-pipes. 

The valves may need a little grinding 
or at least cleaning before the car is in 
good running shape again for all spring 
and summer. 

Wash out the radiator thoroughly with 
clean water before filling. After filling, 
run the engine for a few minutes, drain 
out the entire water-system, and refill 
a second time. There may be some dirt 
or rust somewhere in the water-system, 
which you should remove before you get 
out on the road and are caught with a 
faulty cooling system. 

k over the gasoline system care- 
fully, but be sure not to attempt to ad- 
just the carburetor unless it really needs 
it, or unless you know you can do it cor- 
rectly. It is always best to let an 
experienced gadrageman adjust a car- 
buretor. 

The car should be about ready to run 
after having carefully gone over it as 


outlined. 
' Sparks 


A one-ton truck is capable of covering 
eighteen miles an hour, while with a 
horse and wagon it is good work to travel 
four miles in that time. Even a five-ton 
truck will get over ten miles in the same 
time. 


Adjustment of electric self-starters, 
generators, magnetos, coils and all elec- 
trical apparatus should always be left to 
an expert garageman. Owners do not 
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understand them well enough even to 
touch them, except for oiling according 
to the directions which come with car. 


It costs rnoney, when gasoline is from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a gallon, to 
let the engine run when the car is stop- 
ped. It is cheaper to use the self-starter. 

**You say your car enables you to 
economize ?’’ *‘ Yes,’’ replied Mr. Steer- 
em, ‘‘I keep thinking about the price of 
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This isn’t a submarine preparing to 
dive, but a steel team discing a 
choppy sea of cornstalks. Some.job ! 


gasoline till I lose my appetite and don’t 
es to worry about the high cost of 


' 

The tractor has to do with the pres- 
ervation of the race, in that it is going 
to reduce the cost of living. It is there- 
fore a very fundamental thing in the 
life of the entire nation. Nothing since 
man’s discovery that a hook on the end 
of a stick dragged through the ground 
would produce better crops, has such 
wonderful possibilities as the tractor in 
reducing the cost of living. It takes an 
average of four acres of ground to keep 
a horse alive for a year. This empha- 
sizes the necessity for tractors, which 
conserve the output of the soil by elimi- 
nating or greatly reducing the number of 
horses that must be fed on its products. 








R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., a:tonnevs, 


Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Experts. 
731-739 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D..C. 
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This Saw Cutts 25 Cords 


of Wood 


It is absolute! guecmnced 
pst eter ny ly use. 
Write for our booklet “How 


Dan Ross Cuts 40 Cords a 
Day”. . 


Qne Day 


a* 


: a 
This wonderful invention does TEN TIMES the 
work of TWO MEN in the woods. 
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Blasting a Way to Success 


Dynamite, like electricity, is a good hired 
man when handled rightly 


R. FOREMAN was endeavoring to 
subdue some of the large boulders 

on his farm when I chanced by in 

my auto. He wasn’t aap with much 
success in breaking the hard rocks, due 
to the fact that he was working under 
the mistaken idea held by many people 
that the force of dynamite is downward. 
He was spreading a very light covering 
of mud over the dynamite on top of the 
stone, and was taking no pabtiedlar care 
to avoid air-spaces ; hence, poor results, 
I began by telling him that the power 
of dynamite was due to rapidly expanded 
gases three hundred times greater in 
volume than the volume of the dynamite 
itself, that this rangers gas escaped 
through the weakest point, and that 
therefore it was necessary to use a 
heavy wet ‘‘mudcap’’ in order to get 
resistance and as much of the action of 






Field boulder broken into pieces just 
right to build the porch shown in 
the picture below 


the gas against the rock itself as was 
possible before the mudcap was blown 
off. I also told him how necessary it 
was to avoid air-spaces and air-cushions 
that would prevent gas operating against 
the stone itself. 

I began by throwing water over the 
rock to be broken, to fill all crevices and 
force the air out of all the rough inden- 
tations. This is simply applying the 
same principle that a brick mason ap- 
plies when he wets his bricks: with 
water before applying the mortar, also 
the same principle upon which the con- 
crete worker operates when he wets the 











ae ee 





Some porch! And it’s pleasant to 
think that the stone is here in- 
stead of out in the field 


old surface to be covered with concrete 
before applying a second layer on top of 
it. I then removed the dynamite cart- 
ridge wrappers and patted the dynamite 
down compactly at the proper place on 
the stone ; over this I carefully packed 
down a thick juicy covering of mud fuily 
a foot thick. * ‘ 

After showing him how to blast a 
boulder properly, his own attempts were 
entirely successful. 

My experience along lines of agricul- 
tural blasting is that new occasions 
teach new methods. The direction in 
which to charge the blast, the size of 
‘the charge, the conditions under which 
‘you are working, all being studied will 
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save useless waste and expense. Dyna- 

mite, it seems to me, is the coming “open 

sesame ’’ of economical agriculture. 
Connecticut. E. R. ANGST. 


Blowing Dollars Out of Cheap Land 


S. H. Jarman recently purchased 
twenty acres of land near Princess 
Anne, Md. Knowing that I’d had con- 
siderable experience in using dynamite 
for stump blasting, he asked me what it 
would cost him to clear this land. I 
suggested that he purchase a few pounds 
of dynamite and let me show him how 
much it would take for a few stumps, 
and then on that he could base his esti- 
mate on the balance. This didn’t ap- 
peal to him, as he didn’t believe in doing 
things in a small way. He ordered a 
ton of thirty per cent. strength dyna- 
mite, 2,000 blasting x we and 4,000 feet 
of fuse, and told me to let him see what 
I could do with that. 

I immediately employed a crew of 
eight men, and in three weeks had the 
twenty acres of land cleared at an aver- 
age cost of $30 per acre. The stumps 
were piled and burned and the land 
plowed, and Mr. Jarman has since been 
offered $150 ad acre forit. He is now 
considering buying up some more of 
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this stump land as an investment. He 
figures that if the land can be bought 
for $25 an acre and cleared for $30, a 
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Large chestnut stump blasted from a 
lawn with eleven pounds of blasting 
powder. This stump was fifteen 
paces from the residence, and no 
damage was done to the latter 


total of $55, and can then be sold at $150 
an acre, there is a good profit in it. 
Maryland. Harry T. WEsT. 











Every Storekeeper 


who sells to country people should 
make sure to get his free copy 


of the~ original 


manuscript of 


“More Business for Every Store” 


This little sales treatise 
has never been put in 
type nor_published as a 
book. It is constantly 
being revised, new ma- 
terial added and the old 
cut away. It is helpful 
because it is just com- 
monsense and truth all 
put together, with a few 
drawings added for 
good measure. Theidea 
is to help storekeepers 
and clerks sell more 
goods on which there 
are satisfactory profits. 


Ittalksaboutturn-overs, 
fill-ins, attracting new 
customers, holding old 
trade, using direct-mail 
methods in home com- 
munities to keep busi- 
ness there. Every clerk 
will profit by its Atnts. 


‘One copyof this valuable 
manuscript is FREE to 


sa@ Subscribers to The Farm Journal 
who want to help their storekeeper 
friends may see to it that this coupon 
is filled outby a neighboring merchant 


- several times. 


those who send in the 
coupon below; dupli- 
cates cost $1.00, post- 
paid. The manuscript 
is furnished in_ type- 
written form, illustra- 
ted with pen-and-ink 
sketches. It is easy to 
read and worth Shas: Sop 
It tells 
how to make more 
money, howto get more 
business, how to cash in 
more fully on what ad- 
vertisers are doing for 
storekeepers every- 
where. Use this coupon: 
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Please send me FREE one copy of the manuscript 
entitled “More Business for Every Store.’’ 
” 
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Estimated % of business done with country 


Estimated % of business done on trade-marked 
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FINGER BOARD 


When is it spring? When the bee hums; 
When the walk dries; the robins call; 
The brown-hens doze by the sunny wall, 
One foot drawn up to warm, or sing, 
With half-filmed eyes—then it is spring. 

If two people know it then it’s no 
secret. 


The bigger the tarBet the easier it is 
to hit it. 


Surprise your house by giving it anew | 
coat of paint, but first consult your | 


wife to see what color she prefers. 


Those of you who have never grown | 


alfalfa, try mixing some of that seed 
with the red clover and then see what 
happens. 


Does any one know of a practical, sim- 
ple system of farm accounting? How 
many of Our Folks are keeping farm 
accounts? Light on this subject will 
be greatly appreciated. 


When burning brush or rubbish these 
early spring days, see to it that children 
are kept out of danger. Fire has a fas- 
cination for the little folks, and they 
love to poke about a burning brush heap 
unmindful of danger. It is better to be 
safe than sorry. 


Now, friends, do have plenty of sugar 
corn and peas. Plant both at least twice 
a month for succession. And don’t for- 
get plenty of Lima beans. Why, we 
nearly live on these things for three 
months of the year! Begin planting 


peas now ; beans and corn next month. | 


Either help your wife with the house- 


cleaning or hire a good strong woman | 


to do the hardest of the work. Cooking 
the meals, caring for the children, and 
the many other demands on her time 
and strength, are frequently more than 
enough without the added burden of the 
semi-annual cleaning. 


I notice when a flashlight is placed on 


a cast-iron radiator or any other metal | 
object, the battery will short-circuit and | 
lose its power in a very short time. I | 


simply use about four rubber bands— 
two bands on each screw-cap of the 


flashlight; and as rubber is an insulator, | 
these rubber bands will prevent short- | 


circuiting. 
I was in a barn the other day where the 
young farmer had all sorts of pieces of 
ardwood laid away against the time of 
need. In those sticks of hickory and 


ash, and so on, I could see hammer han- | 


dies, pick handles and lots of other fine 


things. Now I wonder why every farmer | 
does not have such a storehouse. It | 


would save many a dollar and many a 
trip to town on the days when accidents. 
happen. E. L. V. 


Eight or nine tons of hemp raised 
thirty years ago were shipped recently 
to a twine factory which bought it at 
$100 a ton. The hemp had been stored 
in a barn, the grower having held it for 
that price. Time was when hemp sold 
for as much as $120 a ton, the price in 
the old hemp-growing days being gov- 


erned by the yield of the Kentucky | 


hemp fields. When the price was beaten 


down the Clay county grower just waited. | 
** Better late than not at all’’ seems | 


to have been accepted as a good rule to 
follow, but without due consideration. 
For instance, if you feel sure that you 








WHAT A MOST PECULIAR SHOOT! HOW I'D LIKE TO SEE 
THE ROOT! WELL, NOW, ISN’T THAT SURPRISING ? 
IT WAS JUST A CATTAIL RISING ! 











will be too late, don’t go. It will save 
you the humiliation of making an apol- 
ogy, and the mental discomfort of feel- 
ing that you are in the wrong and have 
trespassed on another’s time and pa- 
tience. ‘‘ Better not at all than too 
late’’ is a revised version: 


———- a en ne 








FOR SPRING BUILDING (& REPAIRING) INSIST 
ON GENUINE TIDE-WATER TRADE-MARKED 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Because It’s the “Wood Eternal” 


Best for Silos, Barns, Sheds, Fences, &c. 














Build Your Own Mixer 


ou res gabe Oe Pee rate We 2 
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Make your own Fertilizer at emall cost with 


Wilson’s Phosphate Mills 


From 1 to 40 H. P. Send for catalogue. 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa. 





Use Your Auto 


for Belt Power 
Saw-Grind-Pump-Thresh 


Trial at Our Expense 
d to give satisfacti: 


him 30 cave Your = and freight charges refunded 

pS 5 Sep 
folders and prices. My car is a——.’’ Do it today. 
Autopower Co,, 1261 Lincoln Way, Laporte, Ind. 
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Something New 


A Watch that tells time 
in the dark 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., pioneers’ in 
bringing out a good low-priced watch, 
also lead in bringing out a watch that 
will tell time in the dark as well asin the 
daylight. This is the Ingersoll “Radiolite” 
Watch. . 

Its hands and figures are thickly lay- 
ered with a new substance containing 
genuine radium. This substance glows 
brightly in the dark and lasts for ten 
years or more, 

Outdoors at night, orin the bedroom 
on dark winter mornings, the Ingersoll 
“Radiolite” is a great convenience. | 

Nearly one-third of the 17000 Inger- 
solls sold each day are “Radiolites.” 
There are five models—$2.00 to $4.00. 
Like all Ingersolls, they are accurate. 
strong and reliable. You're safe when 
you buy an Ingersoll. 





Glow Dial 


Jeweled Glow Dial 


Jeweled Plain Dial 





ee . J 

Radiolite,” $2 
Shows timein the dark. 
Hands and figures lay- 
ered with “Radiolite,” 
containing genuine 
radium, 





Waterbury 
“‘Radiolite’’ $4.00 


A man’s glow dial 
watch, handsome, with 
jeweled works. In plain 
dial, $8.00. 


Reliance, $3.00 


A thin, 7-jewel watch. 
In dust-proof screw 
case, $3.50; in 10-year 
gold-filled case, $6.00, 








NEW YORK CITY 
815 Fourth Avenue 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


CHICAGO 
37 S. Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO 
360 Fremont Street 
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ODD MENTION 

April cold with dropping rain, 
Willows and lilacs bring again ; 
The whistle of returning birds, 
And trumpet-lowing of the herds. 

It is a good thing that the phonograph 
does not repeat everything it hears. 
gc * is patterning after you. 

hat kind of a copy are you 

setting him ? 


One must practise the teach- 


ings of the Sermon on the 

Mount in his own community 
before he can qualify as a neighbor to 
the world. 


Don’t be a leaner. 
. Making the dirt fiy is not the whole of 
farming. 

Bury your troubles in your own pri- 
vate graveyard. 


The better farmer you are the better 
farmers your sons will be. - 


The best backing a man can have is a 
coat that he has paid for himself. 


There are certain things we must learn 
by hard knocks, and the sooner we learn 
them the better it will be for us. 


Every man thinks he selected his wife, 
but in many cases she selected him, and 
did it, too, without his knowledge. 


If the candidate who runs for an office 
were to display half as much activity at 
home he would not need the office. 


There’s a helpful hint or suggestion in 
nearly every advertisement if you read 
it carefully. Turn back and read each 
one again. 


Some follow victory with dissipation ; 
some follow victory with more earnest 
work. ’Tis the last who goon having 
more victories. 


Your five senses are your natural 
fences and defenses, extending on all 
sides, and protecting you from trespass 
of whatever kind. 


In spite of the large quantities of pea- 
nuts grown in the South and in Cali- 
fornia, about 20,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,000,000, are imported from Africa, 
China and India yearly. 


When you have so much work todo 
that you ‘‘don’t know which way ‘to 
turn,’’ better just sit down for a few 
minutes, draw some long breaths, and 
then tackle the job that lies nearest. 


If you leave rust or other loose parti- 
car ef pciatedl, a ten ous halt 
are to i you t 
the value of your paint. ‘Scrub all such 
surfaces well with a wire brush and use 
emery-~paper. 

To kill reots and vines of poisen-ivy, 
one of the best: methods is to wait until 
growth starts, and then pour ona strong 
solution of sulphate of iron (green vit- 
riol) or kerosene oil. It may need a 
pound or more of green vitriol to .a gal- 
lon, but it should be used strong enough 
to kill ‘the leaves. When they start 
again give them another dose. Soak 
the leaves and roots with it. ~ 


One of our Missouri friends sends us 


the following hint: ‘‘A pipe-wrench 4s | 


Frequently needed when none is at hand, 
: By placing a square-headed 
ll] machine screw against the 
lower jaw of an ordinary 
monkey-wrench in the man- 
ner shown in the drawing, 
small pipes may be turned. 
This idea has often helped 
me out in emergencies—es- 
pecially when I didn’t have 

"money enough to buy a real 
wrench.’’ Thanks! We'll file the idea 
away for use on that Experimental 
Farm some day. 





Send sketch. 
PAT EN | FREE OPINION 
and Certificate of Pat- 
entability. Free Book, 


**How to Obtain a Patent and What to Invent.’* Patents 
‘secured through Oredit ‘System. TALBERT & PARKER, 
Warder Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Lawyers, 4306 





BICYCLES 
WITH OUR ATTACHMENT 
1917 MODEL NOW READY 
Fits right in the frame of the bicycle where 
it does not effect steering or balancing. Weighs 
only 15 lbs. (including magneto). 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Runs 80 to 100 miles per gallon of gas. 
Write now for special introductory offer. 


CYCLEMOTOR CORPORATION, R2c>¢*cy 














THE ONLY jficn'seeeo BIKE MOTOR 





x The one successful 
Binder Engine. At- 
was tachments for any 
binder. Twohorses 


easily pull8-ft bind- 
erin heavy grain,as 
, drives sickle 
1 oe a it wlasatarleand all machinery. 
J e = 
Cushman Light Weight Engines 
For All Farm Fe , 

Throttle Governed. Very \ =. 
light weight. 4H.P.on! 

190lbs. Foreed water cool- 
2 cali. 
ie yas 
tion Clutch Pulley. Ask for 
Engine Book. 4 to 20 H, P. 
Cushman Motor Works 


876 North 2ist Street 
LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 



















































































on request. 






Akron, Ohio 





HEY like Firestone Tires in New England. 
Where the successful tilling of the soil rep- 
resents a constant struggle of scientific effort 
with unfavorable conditions, farmers appreciate 
the way Firestone methods hold out against 
road wear and tear. 
New Enjland is not easily convinced, but once 
for Firestone always for Firestone as lon} as 
Firestone standards continue. Your dealer and 
the nearest Firestone Branch unite to give you 


service. 
New book, “Mileage Talks” No. 34, sent free 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


ea 
~s~ 6° i— 
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Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED 
NEW BUTTERFLY 


Cream 
Separalor 


On 30 Days’ Trial | 
At Our Risk. Then if pleased youcan © ‘tum 

keep it and pay only a little each month 

out of your extra cream profits until the Tank 

machine is paid for. In this way the sepa- s 


































rator itself will earn its own cost—and more Only 
before you pay. You won’t feel the cost at all. 38 in. 
If you do not need a large capacity machine you can From 
obtain a smaller one on payments as low as the 

Floor 


Only $2 a Month | 


No Interest To Pay—No Extras # 


The prices we quote include everything. You have 
no extras to pay—no interest. You buy direct from the 
manufacturer and save nearly half. We give 30 days’ 
trial on your own farm. During this time if you don’t 
find the New Butterfly the lightest running, easiest 


cleaning, and best all around separator on the Device 
market (regardless of price) you don’t need to Made of 
keep it. Just send it back at our expense and Aluminum 
we will refund what you paid, including all 

freight charges both ways. One-piece 








Used on More than 100,000 Farms De. cian 


Over 100,000 New Butterfly Cream Separators are now 
in use. No doubt some of them right in your own 
neighborhood. We have been advertising in 
this paper for years—the publishers know 
us and know we do just as we Read 
these letters from just a few of thousands of 
satisfied owners: 


Seven Years Old—Runs Like New Made $61.39 More From Same Cows 


“The Butterfly Separator wepurchased “We made 678.61 worth of butter 

4 of you about 7 years ago is still doing before we had the machine and in 

fine work, I recently took it a the same length of time, we made 

and c! the gears with coal oil. with the Butterfly Separator 8140.00 
Now it runs like a new machineand worth of butter from 


the same 
works as well as ever.”’ number of cows.” 
H. 8. Stonebraker, Kokomo, Ind. Thes. 8. Kermosky, 





os Point Aux Pius, Mich. 
Twelve-Year Old Girl Runs It 
\ We would not do without Mehter Running and Easier to Clean 
4 our tterfly Se r or ‘We don’t see how we got along 
exchange it foralltheother withoutthe New Bu yas lo 
mechines we have seen. Our as wedid. poe pda pong ong 
clean than 


* little girl, 12 years old,runs er washed 
ock.” the higher pri machines in 
this ne od 


it like a cl 
Mrs. P. E. Rude. hborhood, 
Ashland, 


Wis, R. E. Morrison, Ollie, Mont. 


/A\ om MAIL 
Pid wp) FILL OUT THE COUPON TooAy 
es Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 
a(\ money-making machines while you have 
* the opportunity todoso on this liberal 
- self-earning plan? Let us send you our 
big new illustrated Catalog Folder showing z 
the machines we make and quoting lowest factory prices and 
easy payment terms. . We will also mail you a book of letters y 
from owners telling how the New Butterfly is helping them F 60°35; Sg 
make as high as $100 a year extra profit from their cows, i_ ove ee 
Sending coupon does not obligate you in any way. Write today. (33) ? ee P 


ot OVER, COMPANY, ._“ cnicnco:iut Ro he z - ’ FO BIO. Wot 












